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f  _J.OD  has  imprinted  upon  the  constitution  of  society  in  east- 
^  ern  countries  indelible  marks  of  the  truth  of  those  sacred 
records  which  are  ^iven  for  the  salvation  of  men.  With  a  pen 
of  iron  lie  has  written  on  its  frame-work  a  standing  memorial  of 
events  the  greatest  wliich  the  world  has  ever  been  privileged  to 
witness.  Tlie  shifting  aspect  of  migratory  hordes  has  not 
swejit  away  customs  and  modes  of  life  once  prevahmt  in  Arabia 
and  Palestine;  for  the  same  features  and  habits  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  jiatriarchal  times,  or  the  later  days  of  our  Saviour’s 
incarnation,  still  continue  in  unbroken  succession.  Ihe  wild¬ 
ness  of  scenery  and  the  vagrancy  of  lawless  tribes  have  not 
served  to  efface  the  permanent  lineaments  of  antiquity ;  but 
the  overruling  providence  of  God  has  preserved  in  customs  and 
ceremonies  unvarying  traces  of  his  presence  and  pow'er.  In 
this  respect  the  nations  of  the  west  present  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  to  oriental  countries.  Here  perpetual  changes  are  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place,  from  discoveries  in  the  arts,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  sciences,  and  the  progression  of  the  human  inind 
towards  the  full  measure  of  its  maturity.  Were  our  sim|de 
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ancestors,  therefore,  to  revisit  tlieir  descendants  of  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  they  would  marvel  at  habits  of  life  so  uidiko 
their  own;  and  the  rapid  elfeets  of  civilization  around  would 
fdl  them  with  no  less  wonder.  Ibit  in  the  east,  centuries  roll 
on,  presentinjjj  the  same  unvarying  occupations  and  manners. 
Hural  pictures,  and  domestic  scenes,  appear  to  the  eye  in  uii- 
chaniiiiuj;  succession ;  forms  of  salutation  descend  from  father 
to  son,  and  are  preserved  as  faithfully,  as  are  the  partinor  coun¬ 
sels  of  pious  parents  in  the  bosoms  of  their  dutiful  oifsprino:. 
I'hus  the  Bible  is  not  left  without  a  continued  testimony  to  its 
truth ;  for  wh(‘r(‘ver  travellers  have  penetrated  eastward,  es|)e- 
ciallv  in  the  localities  mentioned  by  Scripture,  they  find  distinct 
marks  of  its  faithful  portraiture  ;  and  however  carelessly  tlu  y 
mav  have  read  its  inspired  pa^es  belbre,  they  are  comj)elled  to 
admit  that  the  seal  of  truth  is  visibly  enstamped  on  the  un¬ 
adorned  simplicity  of  every  narrative. 

The  iutvrpretdtion  of  the  IVible  has  not  been  so  much  beue- 
fiteil  by  the  collation  of  eastern  customs  as  many  belie  ve. 
Ilenc4‘  its  importance  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  right  understanding 
4)f  the  W4>rd  ot  (hul  has  been  occasionally  overrated.  U  serves, 
however,  to  deepen  our  impressions  of  Scripture  scenes,  by 
enabling  us  to  transjmrt  ourselves  more  easily  into  mountains 
and  valleys  where  the  saints  of  (fod  walked,  and  the  Almighty 
hims('lf  descemh'd  in  awful  majesty,  or  spake  in  a|)proving 
accents.  This,  indeed,  falls  far  short  of  the  vivid  enjoyment  ot 
such  as  visit  in  p(*rson  the  very  spots  where  events  of  mightiest 
moment  occurred.  To  them  the  living  !associations  are  (loubly 
present.  It  is  their  enviable  h)t  to  behold,  with  tlu‘ir  own  t'ves, 
j>lac<*s  ot  which  they  had  often  read,  and  around  which  so  many 
of  th  t*ir  holi(*st  ideas  had  gathered  since  the  sunny  hours  ot 
childhood.  It  is  tlu‘irs  to  traverse  barren  sands  and  rocky  (uni- 
nences  consecrated  in  the  memory  of  believers  by  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  faithfid  servants  of  the  Most  High;  to  survey  the 
resting-place  where  the  checkered  story  of  their  earthly  pilgri¬ 
mage  ended ;  and  to  indulge  melancholy  musings  amid  the 
ilesolations  ot  tcm|)h‘S  and  cities  once  hallowc'd  by  the  pix'sence 
of  th(»  excellent  ot  the  earth.  They  look  upon  the  plains  where 
tlie  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  .lacob  tarried  with  their 
flocks  ;  their  feet  stand  within  the  gates  of  .lerusalem,  *  the  jov’  ot 
the  >\  hole  earth;  they  visit  the  wilderness  where  the  son  ot  Jesse 
hid  from  the  face  ot  his  j)ersccut()r ;  or  survey  the  bh*ak  moun¬ 
tains  on  w  Inch  Saul  and  Jonathan  fell  togetlier.  But  high  as 
IS  the  satisfaction  ot  treading  mountains  and  plains  where  saints 
lelebnitcd  in  sacred  records  once  livt‘d,  far  higher  must  lx*  the 
thrdling  int('rest  excitt'd  by  a  survey  ot  the  land  where  a  greater 
f  lan  the\  sojourm*d.  Jesus  himself  was  born  in  Judea — in  it 
le  pertormcil  Ins  miracles — its  towns  and  villages  were  blessed 
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with  the  gracious  words  tliat  proooodod  from  his  lips;  its  lone 
|>laoes  witnessed  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  divine  sup])liant ; 
hut  ehiefly  tlie  city  of  the  j^reat  Kim^  was  hallowed  hy  his 
j)resencc,  though  doomed  to  destruction  hy  the  infatuation  of 
ins  enemies.  Scripture  scenes  of  sadness  and  of  joy,  and  events 
of  solemn  jj^randeur  or  of  softer  henevolenee,  the  Christian  travel¬ 
ler  ahme  can  adcHpiately  realize,  as  he  muses  upon  them  with 
the  Bihle  in  his  hand,  ])erusin‘2^  the  narrative  on  the  sj)ot  to 
which  it  refers.  But  lor  those  whose  eyes  have  never  looked 
upon  the  ‘glorious  mountains  and  riej:^ed  landscapes  of  Arabia 
and  .ludea,  it  is  left  to  follow'  the  descriptions  of  iiitellijjjent  eve- 
witnesses,  contented  to  ^aze  uj)on  the  faint  shadow'  wliich  Hits 
across  tlu‘  field  of  their  vision,  even  whilst  suppressiuLT  an  in¬ 
tense  lon^im^*  to  survey  for  themselves  such  sacred  localities  as 
the  Spirit  of  (iod  has  condescended  to  eml)alm  in  the  livin;LC 
shrine  of  the  heart.  The  stran;;er,  indeed,  has  defiled  splendid 
monuments  erected  hy  the  j)iety  of  kin^s  and  nohles,  treadin;;* 
down  their  ^lory  in  the  dust ;  hut  the  w  ilderness  and  tlu^  (h'sc'rt 
remain — temj)les  and  towers,  of  which  the  hook  of  (Jod  ti^lls, 
have  fallen  heneath  the  rava<;’es  of  time  and  the  assaults  of 
fierce  harharians  ;  hut  the  very  sj)ots  on  which  |)rophets  and 
aj>ostles  stood  are  dear  to  the  hosom  of  the  helie.ver;  yea 
thrice  precious  is  the  rememhranee  of  1mmanu(‘l,  (iod  with  ns. 
Our  wonder  therefore  is,  that  the  numher  ol‘ travtdhus  in  Jhdes- 
tiiie  and  the  adjacent  countri(‘S  is  not  mueh  <xreater.  If  ukmi 
actuated  hy  the  mere  love  of  piin  can  cross  the  hurniii”’  sands, 
and  endure  the  inhospitahle  clime  of  India;  shall  it  he  said  of 
tlie  Christian,  that  he  is  touched  hy  no  enthusiasm  of  a  Iu^Iut 
<‘ast  to  look  upon  Nazan'th,  and  B(‘thlehem,  and  'filx'iias,  and 
.lerusalem,  from  which  salvation  has  pjone  forth  throughout  tin* 
<‘arth  to  oladdcn  the  millions  of  its  jxaishin*^  j)oj)nlation  w  ith  a 
lioly  joy  ? 

Th(^  ohject  of  Dr.  Robinson  was  not  to  illustrate  the  Scrin- 
tures  hy  collecting'  and  rccordin<^  eastern  manners,  hut  chie.liy 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  biblical  jjjeography.  lie 
was  not  prompted  by  a  curiosity  w'hich  loves  the  romance  of 
visitimr  strange  lamls;  hut  rather  hy  a  desire  to  gaze  uj)on 
localities  with  which  the  Bihle  had  taught  him  to  associat(' 
niighty  and  marvellous  revelations.  Some  journey  afar  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  inter(*sts  of  science — to  ascertain  the  natural  produc¬ 
tions  and  features  of  distant  provinces — to  exj)lore  their  geolo¬ 
gical  formation,  or  to  measure  their  elevations.  But  our  autlior 
was  urged  onward  hy  other  motives.  He  wished  to  throw  light 
upon  tile  Scriptures — to  identify  ancient  cititis  and  tow’us  with 
their  existing  remains — to  mark  the  stations  and  fountains  at 
which  tlu^  peojile  of  (lod  are  said  to  have  halted,  or  where  they 
may  have  sojourned  for  a  time.  Such  was  the  main  ohject  of 
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his  uiulertiikin^,  which  all  will  admit  to  he  highly  laudable  in  a 
Christian  traveller,  and  adapted,  if  snccessfnlly  carrie  d  out,  to 
benefit  the  student  of  the  Bible.  The  circumstances  under 
which  he  set  forth  ain^nred  well  for  his  intended  researches, 
lie  had  a  most  intelligent  companion,  Mr.  Smith,  once  his 
pn|>il,  accustomed  to  oriental  life,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  northern  ivarts  of  Palestine,  'finis  he  needed  not  an  inter¬ 
preter;  as  ^Ir.  Smith  was  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language, 
and  could  freely  converse  with  the  native  population  in  their 
vernacular  toinrue.  The  American  missionarv,  like  his  former 
pr(*ce|)tor,  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  biblical  know  ledgi*, 
and  to  the  interest  of  Scripture  scenes.  The  keeping  of  a 
journal  was  to  him  no  luwv  thing;  nor  the  necessity  of  minute 
attention  to  names  now'  corrupted,  and  the  usual  changes  of 
letters  in  the  Siunitic  languages.  Thus  Dr.  Robinson  was  most 
fortunate,  in  a  fellow  traveller  who  had  already  passed  through 
interesting  localities,  looking  upon  them  with  the  (‘yi^  of  a 
Christian  missionary  and  a  biblical  scholar,  lie  had  made, 
besides,  diligent  preparation  for  travelling,  by  reading  such 
works  as  were  most  likely  to  guide  his  researches  and  to  sug- 
gt*st  t()|)ics  for  new  investigation  By  a  diligent  perusal  of 
hooks  he  had  learned  to  look  for  the  sites  of  towns  famed, 
and  of  roads  once  frequent(‘d,  not  far  from  the  actual  localities 
in  which  thev  were  afterwards  discovered,  lie  had  perused  the 
accounts  of  Idumea,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Palestine  given  by  the 
best  travellers,  fhe  dangers  of  the  way  he  knew’  to  he  few’ 
compared  with  what  they  once  were,  'fhe  terror  of  h^gvptian 
power  had  removed  the  ditliculties  which  once  obstructed  the 
iMiterprise  of  travellers,  and  exjiosed  them  to  imminent  danger 
from  the  tierce  Arabs  of  the  desert.  A  highway  had  been 
opened  u|>  irom  Cairo  to  Damascus  throughout  the  length  of 
the  land  once  promised  to  the  fathers;  and  single  travellers,  no 
h‘ss  than  caravans,  could  pass  along  it  with,  little  ha'/.ard. 

'I  hus  turnished  and  lavored,  lie  entered  on  his  undertaking  with 
auspices  obviously  propitious,  equally  prepared  to  endure  its 
toils  and  expecting  to  relish  its  enjovments.  It  was,  therefore, 
right  in  the  literary  world  to  look  for  something  new’  in  the 
record  of  journeyings  which  so  manv  circumstances  conspired 
to  jirosper.  \\  hile  former  travellers  had  passed  by  various 
interesting  places  without  examination,  or  hut  slightly  noticed 
them;  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  one  unusually  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  task  of  investigation  would  pour  much  light 
upon  unknown  topics. 

I  he  first  section  of  the  work  mav  he  regarded  as  introduc- 
torN,  containing  a  brief  acount  of  the  author’s  short  sojourn  in 
(ireece  and  Bgypt,  previously  to  his  setting  out  on  the  great 
desert.  .\t  Cairo  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  J^mith ;  and  in  the 
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second  section  they  proceed  from  this  city  to  Suez,  and  thence 
to  Mount  Sinai,  llere  commences  that  minute  description  ot* 
mountains,  wadys,  plains,  and  rocks  wliich  pervades  the  body 
of  the  work.  The  form  of  a  journal  recordino-  each  day’s  j)ro- 
gress,  including  the  phenomena  and  incidents  by  which  it  was 
characterized,  is  generally  preserved.  The  biblical  narrativt*  is 
every  where  collated,  as  far  as  it  has  any  connexion  with  their 
route;  and  the  notices  existing  in  the  writings  of  uninspired 
men  are  also  collected  in  chronological  order,  from  the  earliest 
period  until  the  present  time. 

On  Monday,  March  12th,  1838,  they  departed  from  Cairo 
towards  Suez,  taking  the  Derb  el-'Ankebiyeh,  travelled  by 
Burckhardt  in  1816.  Having  arrived  at  the  latter  |)lac(*,  their 
attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  |)assagc  of  the  Israelites 
across  the  Red  Sea.  Several  paragraphs  are  accordingly  sub¬ 
joined  respecting  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  probable  route  of  the 
Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt,  and  the  place  of  their  miraculous 
passage.  The  information  obtained  by  them  from  living  sources 
went  to  support  the  view  generally  taken  of  the  situation  of 
Goshen,  viz.  that  it  coincides  with  the  modern  j)rovince  esh- 
Shurkiyeh,  lying  along  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  tin*  Nile,  on  the 
east  of  the  Delta.  Hence  the  direct  route  of  the  people  was 
along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal.  The  passage  of  the  R(*d 
Sea  is  thus  described  and  discussed. 


‘  The  question  here  has  respect  to  the  part  of  the  sea  where  the 
passage  t(>ok  place.  This  many  writers  and  travellers  have  assumed 
t(»  he  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Taw.arik,  south  of  Has  'Atakah  ; 
principally,  perhaps,  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  Israelites  passtMl 
down  that  valley.  But  according  to  the  ])receding  views  this  could 
not  well  have  taken  place;  and  therefore  if  they  crossed  at  that  point 
they  must  first  have  passed  down  around  Has  ’Atakah,  and  eucampeil 
in  the  ])lain  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  The  discussion  of  this  <pies- 
tion  has  often  been  embarrassed  hy  not  suliicieiitly  alteudiug  to  the 
circumstances  narrated  hy  the  sacred  historian  ;  which  are  in  the  main 
points  the  following.  The  Israelites,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides — on  their 
left  and  in  front  the  sea,  on  their  right  Jehel  ’Atakah,  and  hehind 
them  the  Egyptians,  began  to  despair  of  escape,  and  to  murmur  against 
Moses.  The  Lord  now  directed  Aloses  to  stretch  out  his  rod  over  the 
sea  ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  How  (Heh.  (jo)  hy  a  strong  east 
wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  ;  and  the  waters  were 
divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
uj)oii  the  drv  (ground)  ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on 
their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.  The  Egyptians  ]>ursued,  and  went 
in  after  them  ;  and  in  the  morning  watch  the  Lord  troubled  the  host 
of  the  Egyptians.  And  IMoses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  aj)|)eared,  ami 
the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  waters  returned  and  covered  all 
the  host  of  Pharaoh. 
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‘  111  this  narratiini  tliere  arc  two  iiiaiii  points  on  which  the  whole 
ipicstion  may  be  said  to  turn.  The  first  is,  the,  means  or  instrument 
with  which  the  miracle  was  wronj^ht.  The  l^>rd,  it  is  said,  caused 
the  sea  to  p»  (or  How  out)  hj  a  slromi  east  triml.  The  miracle,  there¬ 
fore,  is  represented  as  mediate  ;  not  a  direct  suspension  of  or  inter- 
fereiKV  with  the  laws  of  nature,  hut  a  miraculous  adaptatiem  of  those 
laws  to  produce  a  reipiired  result.  It  was  wrouj^ht  hy  natural  means 
supernaturallv  applied.  For  this  reason  we  are  here  entitled  to  look 
only  for  the  natural  etVocts  arising  from  the  operation  of  such  a 
cause.  In  the  somewhat  indefinite  jihraseidogy  of  tlie  Hebrew,  an 
east  wind  means  any  wind  from  the  eastern  fjnarter ;  and  would  in¬ 
clude  the  north-east  wind,  which  often  ])revails  in  this  region.  Now 
it  will  be  obvious  from  the  inspection  of  any  good  map  of  the  gulf 
(especially  Niebuhr’s  Tab.  xxiv.  in  his  Beschreibuiig  von  Arabien), 
that  a  strong  north-east  wind  acting  here  upon  the  ebb  tide,  would 
necessarily  have  the  effect  to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small  arm 
of  the  sea  w  Inch  runs  up  by  Suez,  and  also  from  the  end  of  the  gulf 
itself  leaving  the  shallower  portions  dry  ;  while  the  m(»re  northern 
part  «»f  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and  deeper  than  at  pre¬ 
sent,  would  still  remain  covered  with  water.  Thus  the  waters  would 
be  divided,  and  Ik*  a  wall  (or  defence)  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  Nor  will  it  be  less  obvious,  from  a  similar  in¬ 
spection,  that  in  lu)  other  part  of  the  wlmle  gulf  would  a  north-east 
w  ind  act  in  the  same  inaniuT  to  drive  out  the  waters.  On  this  ground, 
tlieii,  the  hypothesis  of  a  passage  through  the  sea  opposite  to  A\  ady 
'rawarik  would  be  untenable. 

‘  I’he  second  main  point  has  respect  to  the  interval  of  time  during 
which  the  passage  was  effected.  It  was  night ;  for  the  Lt>rd  caused 
the  sea  to  go  (out)  ‘  all  night  and  when  the  im>rning  appeared  it  had 
already  returned  in  its  strength,  for  the  Egyptians  were  overwhelmed 
ill  tlie  morning  watch.  If,  then,  as  is  most  ])robable,  the  wind  thus 
miraculously  sent  acted  ujion  the  ebb  tide  to  drive  out  the  waters 
during  the  night  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  usual,  we  still  cann(»t 
Hssuine  that  this  extraordinary  ebb,  thus  brought  about  by  natural 
means,  would  continue  more  than  three  or  four  hours  at  the  mest. 
1  lie  Israelites  were  probaiily  on  the  alert,  and  entered  upon  the  pas¬ 
sage  as  soon  as  the  way  was  practicable  ;  but  as  the  wind  must  have 
acted  hir  some  time  before  the  required  effect  could  be  produced,  we 
cannot  well  assume  that  they  set  off  before  the  middle  watch,  or  to¬ 
wards  midnight.  Hefore  the  morning  watch,  or  tw’o  o’clock,  they  had 
]»robably  comph'ted  the  jiassage  ;  for  the  Eixvptians  had  entered  after 
them,  and  were  destroyeil  before  the  morning  appeared.  As  the  Is¬ 
raelites  numbered  more  than  two  millions  of  ])ersons,  besides  flocks 
and  herds,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  pass  but  slowly.  It  the 
part  left  dry  were  broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  cross  in  a  body  one 
thousand  abreast,  which  would  require  a  space  of  more  than  halt  a 
mi  l*  in  breadth  (and  is  perhaps  the  largest  supposition  admissible), 
sti  I  the  column  would  be  more  than  two  thousand  persons  in  depth  ; 
am  in  all  probability  could  not  have  extended  less  than  two  miles.  It 
"ou  d  ilien  have  occupied  at  least  an  hour  in  passing  over  its  own 
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lengtli,  or  in  entering  tlie  sea  ;  and  deducting  this  from  the  largest 
time  intervening  before  the  Egyptians  must  also  have  entered  the  sea, 
there  will  remain  only  time  enough  under  the  circumstances  for  the 
body  of  the  Israelites  to  have  passed  at  the  most  over  a  space  of  three 
or  four  miles.  This  circumstance  is  fatal  to  the  hy])othesis  <»f  their 
having  crossed  from  Wady  Tawarik  ;  since  the  breadth  of  the  sea  at 
that  ])oint,  according  to  Niebuhr's  measurement,  is  three  (ierman  or 
twelve  geographical  miles,  equal  to  a  whole  day’s  jonrnev. 

‘  All  the  preceding  considerations  tend  conclusively  to  limit  the 
j)lace  of  passage  to  the  neighborhood  of  Suez.  The  jvart  left  dry 
might  have  been  within  the  arm  which  sets  up  from  the  gulf,  which  is 
now  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  was  probably 
once  wider  ;  or  it  might  have  been  to  the  southward  of  this  arm, 
where  the  broad  shoals  are  still  left  bare  at  the  ebb,  and  the  channel  is 
sometimes  forded.  If  similar  shoals  might  be  supposed  to  have 
anciently  existed  in  this  part,  the  latter  supposition  would  be  the  most 
])robable.  'Fhe  Israelites  would  then  naturally  have  crossed  from  the 
shore  west  of  Suez  in  an  obli(|ue  direction,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  shore  to  shore.  Iii  this  case  there  is  room  for  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  miracle  to  be  amply  satisfied.  To  the  former  sup])osi- 
tion,  that  the  passage  took  ])lace  thnujgh  the  arm  of  the  gulf  above 
Suez,  it  is  sometimes  objected  that  there  could  not  be  in  that  part 
s])ace  and  depth  euougli  of  water  to  cause  the  destruction  t»f  the 
Egyptians  in  the  manner  related.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  this  arm  was  anciently  both  wider  and  deeper ;  and  also,  that  the 
sea  ill  its  refiux  would  not  only  return  with  the  usual  jiower  of  the 
flood  tide,  but  with  a  far  greater  force  and  depth,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  thus  extraordinarily  driven  out  by  a  m>rth-east  wind.  It 
would  seem,  nn^reover,  to  be  implied  in  the  trium])hal  song  id’  INIoses 
on  this  occasion,  that  on  the  return  of  the  sea  the  wind  was  also 
changed,  and  acted  to  drive  in  the  flood  upon  the  Egyptians.  Even 
now  caravans  never  cross  the  flood  above  Suez  ;  and  it  is  considered 
tlangerous  excejit  at  c|uite  low  water. 

*  Our  own  observation  on  the  spot  led  both  my  companion  and 
myself  to  incline  to  the  other  sujijiosition,  that  the  passage  to(>k  place 
across  shoals  adjacent  to  Suez,  on  the  south  and  south-west.  Rut 
among  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  here  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  precise 
spot  ;  nor  is  this  necessary.  Either  of  the  above  suppositions  satisfies 
the  conditions  <>f  the  case  ;  on  either,  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
was  equally  great,  and  the  arm  of  Jehovah  alike  gloriously  revealiMl.’ 

— Voi.  i.  pp.  m—m. 


"I  lie  same  view,  for  substance,  derived  from  Niebuhr’s  iua|> 
and  description  of  the  Red  Sea  in  flu;  vicinity  of  Suez,  was 
given  by  l)r.  Robinson  in  the  Riblical  Rejiository,  several  years 
before  lie  visited  the  east  in  person.  Rut  it  is  |)erplexed  and 
obscure.  In  order,  apparently,  to  save  the  exertion  of  sujier- 
fluous  |)o\ver  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  natural  means  are  urged 
to  account  for  more  than  they  an*  adeipuite  to  effect.  It  is 
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laudable  to  preserve  the  interpretation  of  the  text  from  ^^attii- 
tous  miracles;  but  however  desirable,  it  ought  not  to  ho 
attempted  at  the  expense  of  perspicuity  or  probability.  A 
strong  east  or  north-east  wind,  miraculously  sent,  is  supj)osed 
to  have  produced,  in  conjunction  with  an  ebb  tide,  so  great  a 
change  in  the  arm  of  the  gulf,  as  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  pass 
over  on  dry  irround.  Possibly  the  waters  immediatelv  south  of 
the  place  of  crossing  might  thus  have  been  a  wall  to  them  on 
their  right  hand,  but  it  is  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  ‘  the 
‘  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
*  left'  As  to  the  time  of  night  at  whicli  the  peoj)le  entered 
upon  the  passage,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  discover  it;  neither 
can  it  be  well  determined  how  long  time  would  be  spent  in  the 
actual  crossing,  unless  the  breadth  of  the  strait  where  the  jms- 
sage  took  place,  and  its  present  ecpiality  to  the  ancient  dimen¬ 
sions  were  certaiidy  ascertained.  It  is  highly  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  sand  drifted  by  the  currents  has  made  great 
changes,  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries,  upon  the  locality ; 
so  that  it  is  much  shallower  now  than  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
To  attempt  to  exjilain  the  mode  in  which  God  miraculously 
elfected  the  Kxodus  is  e(]ually  vain  and  preposterous.  The 
north-east  wind  combined  with  the  ebbing;  of  the  tide  leaves 
the  matter  obscure;  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  waters 
immediately  adjoining  the  place  northwards  occupied  a  much 
deeper  channel  than  itself.  This,  indeed,  is  assnmed  by  our 
author,  without  sullicient  authority.  Even  with  the  aid  of 
Niebuhr’s  plan,  and  the  explanation  of  our  author  founded  upon 
it,  we  arc  unable  to  perceive  how  the  strong  east  wind  in  con- 
iK'xion  with  the  ebbing  tide  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
t(‘xt,  without  a  miraculous  influence  over  and  above  such  natural 
causes,  and  producing,  along  with  their  agency,  cfiects  which 
(hey  could  not  have  exhibited  bv  themselves.  In  short,  the 
dividing  of  the  waters  was  miraculous  in  addition  to  the  blowing 
of  the  wind  upon  the  ebb  tide.  To  economize  the  miracle.  Dr. 
Hobinson  has  resorted  to  gratuitous  conjecture,  which  injures 
the  simplicity  of  the  narrative.  It  is,  therefore,  preferable  to 
abide  by  the  belief  of  a  continuous  exertion  of  miraculous  in¬ 
fluence  throughout  the  entire  process,  rather  than  represent  the 
Omnipotent  as  ceasing  to  act,  after  calling  into  operation  agents 
inadecpiate  to  the  S|)ecified  results. 

from  Suez  they  went  by  the  usual  route  to  Sinai, and  lodged 
in  the  convent  for  a  few  days.  Here  they  visited  .lebel  ^Nlusa, 
Jebel  Katherin,  Horeb,  and  all  the  spots  to  which  Frank 
travellers  are  attracted.  The  description  given  of  these  places 
confirms  the  opinion  of  (,^arne,  that  it  was  neither  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Musa  nor  Katherin  that  the  law  was  promulgated. 
1  here  is  no  place,  near  to  them  where  the  camp  of  the  host 
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could  have  been' placed.  The  only  position  which  the  Israel¬ 
ites  could  have  occupied  before  the  mount,  is  the  plain  er-Uahah 
before  Horeb ;  showing  that  Iloreb  was  most  probably  the  very 
eminence  on  which  Jehovah  descended  with  terrible  majesty. 
In  regard  to  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  so  numerous  in  the  sides 
of  the  rocks,  a  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  results 
at  which  Professor  Beer  of  Leipzig,  their  tirsi  decipherer,  lias 
arrived.  Whether  the  work  he  had  prepared  concerning  them 
was  published  before  his  lamented  death,  news  of  which  lately 
reached  this  country,  we  are  unable  to  tell ;  but  an  outline  of 
his  original  investigations  was  communicated  by  himself  to  Dr. 
Robinson;  and  is  given  in  the  appendix.  Leaving  the  convent, 
they  went  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  at  ’Ain-en-Nuwei- 
bi’a ;  and  followed  the  same  route  as  Burckhardt,  but  with 
better  fortune,  till  they  came  to  ’Akaba. 

On  Thursday,  April  5th,  our  travellers  set  out  from  ’Akaba, 
and  took  the  wilderness  towards  Beersheba  and  Jerusalem.  On 
the  12th  of  April  they  arrived  at  the  former  place,  and  jiassing 
through  Hebron  reached  Jerusalem  on  the  14th.  Here  they 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lanneau,  an 
American  missionary,  with  whom  they  lodged  during  their  stay 
in  the  city.  Dr.  Robinson  thus  expresses  the  emotions  he  felt 
on  approaching  the  holy  city. 

‘The  feelings  of  a  Christian  traveller, on  approaching  Jerusalem,  cun 
he  better  conceived  than  described.  ^line  were  strongly  excited. 
Before  us,  as  we  drew  near,  lay  Zion,  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  vales 
of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  other  objects  of  the  deepest  interest ; 
while  crowning  the  summits  of  the  same  ancient  hills  was  spread  out 
the  city  where  God  of  old  had  dwelt,  and  where  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  had  lived,  and  taught,  and  died.  From  the  earlii»st  childhood  1 
had  read  of  and  studied  the  localities  of  this  sacred  spot;  now  I  beheld 
them  with  my  own  eyes,  and  they  all  seemed  familiar  to  me,  as  if  the 
realization  of  a  former  dream.  I  seemed  to  be  again  among  cherished 
scenes  of  childhood,  long  unvisited  indeed,  hut  distinctly  recollected  ; 
and  it  was  almost  a  painful  interruj)tion  when  my  companion  (who  had 
been  here  before)  began  to  point  out  and  name  the  various  objects  in 
view. 

‘  At  length  *  our  feet  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  .Jerusalem  ! — Peace 
be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces !’  lb.  p.  32(). 

They  spent  several  weeks  in  examining  the  antiquities  and 
topography  of  the  ])lace,  occasionally  aided  bv  their  country¬ 
men  who  had  resided  in  it  for  a  time.  Having  minutely 
investigated  its  various  j)arts,  they  made  several  excursions  from 
it  to  places  of  interest  throughout  the  land,  always  returning  to 
head-cpiarters  by  a  different  route.  These  tours  an?  described 
according  to  the  progress  and  occurrences  of  each  day.  Hie 
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first  was  made  northward  as  far  as  Bethel ;  in  the  course  of 
which  they  visited  Jeba  (Gibeah  of  Benjamin),  Raniah,  (Rbeon, 
and  oth(*r  spots  marked  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  once  occu¬ 
pied  by  towns.  Their  next  excursion  was  one  which  might 
have  alarmed  more  timid  travellers,  though  it  excited  in  their 
minds  surpassing  interest,  and  yielded  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  physical  geography  of  l^alestine.  It  was  on  the  Sth  of 
May  that  they  set  out  from  Jerusalem  for  the  western  coast  of 
the*  Dead  Sea.  They  travelled  through  Bethlehem,  exaiuimd 
the  Frank  Mountain,  and  so  on  southward  as  far  as  Kunuul 
(("armel);  whence  they  turned  eastward,  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Fngedi,  till  they  arrived  at  the  brow'  of  the  remarkable 
pass  of ’Ain  Jidy.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  had  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  sea  lying  in  sluggish  calmness  bcMieath.  The 
desccMit  of  the  pass  is  thus  described,  together  w  ith  the  fountain 
itself. 


e  remained  on  the  clitf  (overhanging  ’Ain  Jidy  and  the  sea) 
until  three  (piarters  past  two  o’clock,  and  then  began  to  work  onr  way 
down  the  terrific  pass.  This  was  no  easy  labor.  The  ])ath  descends 
by  zig-zags,  often  at  the  st«*epest  angle  practicable  for  horses,  and  is 
carried  ])artly  along  ledges  or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  tlie 
cliff,  and  then  down  the  almost  e(|ually  steej)  debris.  Much  of  the 
rock  is  a  compact  reddish  or  rose-colored  limestmie,  like  the  haptismal 
font  at  fekoah  ;  smooth  as  glass,  yet  with  an  irregular  surface. 
Looking  hack  upon  this  part  from  heliwv,  it  seemed  utterly  inijiossihle 
that  any  road  could  exist  there  ;  yet  by  a  skilful  application  of  zig¬ 
zags  the  path  is  actually  carried  down  without  any  insuperahle  ditli- 
cnlties  ;  so  that  even  loaded  camels  often  pass  up  and  dow  n.  Some 
few'  spots  are  very  had,  because  not  kept  in  repair.  Indeed,  there  is 
very  little  of  art  alamt  it  ;  in  a  few  places  only  is  the  w  ay  rudely  built 
up,  ami  the  stones  removed  from  the  track.  In  one  ])art  not  long 
ago,  a  Bedawy  woman  fell  off  and  was  killed  :  when  picked  up  she 
was  found  to  have  brought  forth  a  child.  INIy  companion  had  crossed 
the  heights  of  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  ()f  Persia;  and  I  had  f(>r- 
inerly  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  Alps  ;  yet  neither  of  us  had 
ever  met  with  a  pass  so  ditlicult  and  dangerous.  Of  those  which  1 
had  seen,  that  of  the  (iemmi  resembles  it  most ;  but  it  is  not  so  high, 
and  the  path  is  better.  As  we  were  descending  the  pass  we  saw  upon 
the  water  betore  us  another  optical  delusion,  which  may  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  su])posed  a])pearance  of  islands  in  the  sea  remarked  by  some 
travellers.  In  the  direction  east  fnnn  us,  near  the  op])osite  shore,  we 
saw  what  sivmed  to  he  another  long  dark-ct)lored  shoal  ^^r  sand-hank. 
On  hH»king  turther,  however,  it  proved  to  be  a  spot  of  calm,  smooth 
water,  around  which  the  rest  ot  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  ripple,  and 
the  dark  brown  ea>tern  mountains  being  reflected  in  this  mirror,  gave 
ti>  it  their  color.  \  ct  tor  the  moment  the  illusitm  was  complete,  that 
.1  long,  tlark  yellow  sand-bank  t»r  island  lav  before  us. 

^  ‘  .After  a  di‘scent  ot  torty-five  minutes,  we  reached  at  half-past  three 
ocltKk,  the  lK‘autifnl  fountain  *Ain  «lidy,  bursting  forth  at  once  a  tine 
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stream  iij>on  a  vsort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  mountain,  still  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  alawe  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  stream  rushes 
down  the  deep  descent  of  the  niountain  below  ;  and  its  course  is  hidden 
liy  a  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs  helonjiiug  t(»  a  more  south, 
cm  clime.  We  stopj)ed  at  the  fountain,  expectinjr  to  continue  our 
descent  and  encamp  on  the  slnwe ;  hut  here  we  learned  that  in  order 
to  ])n»ceed  northward,  it  would  he  necessary  to  clind»  apiin  the  wlnde 

the  fearful  ascent  ;  since  all  passa«:e  along  the  slu»re  was  cut  <>tf  by 
a  projecting  cliff  not  far  remote.  Till  now  we  had  always  underst(»od 
the  Arabs  that  there  was  a  path  below ;  but  they  had  pn»bably  spoken 
at  random,  as  is  common,  and  meant  nothing  more  than  a  ]>ath  along 
the  cliffs  and  table-land  above.  Under  these  circumstances  we  thoutrhf 
it  better  to  encam])  by  the  fountain,  and  visit  the  shore  at  our  leisure 
during  the  afternoon. 

*  W  hile  thus  engaged  in  pitching  the  tent,  our  Arabs  were  alarmed 
at  seeing  two  men  with  guns  coming  down  the  br(»w  of  the  ])ass.  The 
idea  of  robbers  was  uppermost  in  their  minds ;  ami  two  scouts  were 
hastily  desj)atched  to  meet  them,  and  to  ascertain  their  character  and 
purpose.  'I'he  strangers  proved  to  be  Fellahin  fmm  the  village  Deir 

Ilni  ’Obeid,  near  Mar  Srd)a,  eoming  to  tins  ])art  of  the  Head  Sea  after 
salt.  They  rested  for  a  time  at  the  fountain,  and  then  ])roceeded  tt> 
the  Ibrket  el-Khuni  (the  ])0ol  of  Hebron).  The  poor  animals  had 
afterwards  to  ascend  this  diilicult  ])ass  with  heavy  loads.  The  salt  is 
used  for  cooking  after  being  washed. 

‘Here  at  the  [fountain  are  the  remains  of  several  buildings  apjia- 
rentlv  ancient :  thoui:h  the  main  site  of  the  town  seems  to  have  been 
further  below.  The  fountain  itself  is  limj)id  and  sparkling,  with  a 
copious  stream  of  sweet  water,  but  warm.  The  thermometer  stood  in 
it  at  f>l°  V.  Kept  in  vessels  over  night,  we  found  it  delightfully  cool 
and  refreshinir.  Issninir  from  the  limestone  rock,  it  is  of  course 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  and  does  not  take  soap  well.  In  the 

fountain  itself  are  great  ([uantities  of  small  black  snails. 

*  *  •>  ♦  * 

‘  W\*  set  off  for  the  shore  about  five  o’clock,  and  reached  it  in  some 
twenty-live  minutes  ;  descending  along  the  thicket  by  the  br(M>k.  ’1  he 
declivity  is  here  still  steep,  though  less  so  than  the  ])ass  above.  ’I  he 
wlade  of  this  descent  was  apparently  once  terraced  for  tillage  and 
gardens  ;  and  on  the  right  near  the  foot  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  ex- 
hihiting  nothing  of  ])articular  interest.  Few’  of  the  stones  appear  to 
have  been  hewn.  From  the  base  of  the  declivity  a  fine  rich  ]dain 
slojies’otf  very’gradually  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  shore.  'I  he  brook 
runs  across  it  directly  to  the  sea  ;  though  at  this  season  its  waters 
were  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  earth  long  before  reaching  the  shore.  So 
far  as  the  water  extended,  the  plain  was  covered  with  gardens,  chiefly 
of  cucumbers,  behmging  to  the  HashTiideh. 

^  1  hese  Arabs  w’ere  now’  encamped  in  the  tract  calh*d  Ilusasah,  to¬ 
wards  IVkoah  ;  and  had  only  watchmen  stationed  here  to  ]>rotect  the 
gardens.  ’J'he  soil  of  the  wlude  jilain  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  might 
easily  be  tilled,  and  jiroduce  rare  fruits.  In  various  parts  <»f  it  are 
traces  of  unimportant  ruins.  The  length  of  the  plain  is  little  more 
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than  half  a  mile,  it  beiii"  nearly  a  square  ;  terminated  on  llie  south 
hy  the  Wady  el-(ihar,  which  here  enters  the  sea  between  lofty  ])reci. 
pieces;  and  on  the  north  by  Wady  Sudeir,  a  comparatively  short  raviuo 
brcakiiij;  dtnvn  from  above  through  the  cliffs  between  banks  almost 
ecjuallv  lofty  and  precipitous.  Indeed,  the  cliff  upon  its  northern  siilo, 
called  el-Mersed,  just  beyond  the  plain,  is  perhaps  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  along  tlie  whole  western  coast ;  and  its  hase  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  sea,  cuts  off  all  further  passage  along  the  shore.  Tlu* 
precipice  upon  which  we  had  stood  near  the  brow  of  the  pass,  is 
situated  somewhat  further  hack,  and  stands  like  a  gigantic  bastion 
iH'tween  these  Wadys,  overlooking  and  almost  overhanging  the  plain. 

‘  T1m‘  approach  to  the  sea  is  here  over  a  bank  of  pebbles,  six  or 
eight  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  saw  it.  These  are 
covered  with  a  shining  crust  as  of  salt,  or  rather  of  an  oily  appearance. 
The  water  has  a  slightly  greenish  hue,  and  is  not  entirely  transj)arcnt  ; 
but  objects  seen  through  it  appear  as  if  seen  through  oil.  It  is  ino>i 
intensely  and  intolerably  salt ;  and  leaves  behind  a  nauseous  hitter 
taste,  like  (ila\d)er’s  salts.  It  is  said  that  common  salt  thrown  into  it 
will  iM»t  even  be  dissolved  ;  we  did  not  try  the  experiment,  hut  such 
w(»uld  seem  very  likely  to  he  the  fact.  The  water  is  exceedingly 
buoyant.  Two  of  us  bathed  in  the  sea  ;  and  although  I  could  never 
swim  behire,  yet  here  I  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim  in  the  water 
without  any  difficulty.  The  shore  in  this  part  shelved  down  very 
gradually,  so  that  we  waded  out  eight  or  ten  rods  before  the  water 
reached  our  shoulders.  The  bottom  was  here  stony,  but  without  mud 
or  slime.  After  coming  out  I  perceived  nothing  of  the  salt  crust  upon 
the  IkkIv,  of  which  many  speak.  'I'here  was  a  slight  pricking  sensa¬ 
tion,  especially  where  the  skin  had  been  chafed  ;  and  a  sort  (»f  greasy 

feeling  as  of  oil  upon  the  skin,  which  lasted  for  several  hours . 

*  \N  e  had  no  (piestion  at  the  time,  nor  have  we  any  now,  that  this 
spot  is  the  ancient  Kn-gedi.  W  ith  this  name  the  present  'Ain  didy 
of  the  Arabs  is  identical ;  and  like  it  also  signifies  the  ‘  Fountain  of  the 
Kid.*  The  more  ancient  Hebrew  name  was  Ilazezon-Tamar.  As 


such  it  is  first  mentioned  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  as  being  in¬ 
habited  hy  Amorites,  and  near  to  the  cities  of  the  plain.  I'^nder  the 
name  En-gedi  it  occurs  as  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  desert,  giving  its 
name  to  a  part  of  the  desert  to  which  David^withdrew  for  fear  of  Saul. 
At  a  later  period  bands  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  came  u]) 
against  King  .lehoshaphat,  apparently  around  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  to  En-gedi  ;  by  the  very  same  route  it  would  seem 
which  is  taken  hy  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day ,  ahuig  the  shore  as  far  as  to  ’Ain  Jidv,  and  then  up  the  pass  and 
so  northwards  below  lekoah.  According  to  Josephus,  En-gedi  lay  upon 
the  lake  Asphaltis,  and  was  celebrated  for  beautiful  palm-trees  and 
o]>ohalsam  ;  while  its  vinevards  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Old 


lest.ament.  hrom  it  towards  Jerusalem  there  was  an  ascent  *  by  the 
cliff  /iz,  which  seems  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  j)resent  ]»ass. 
In  the  ilays  <»f  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  En-gedi  was  still  a  large  village 
<»n  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


'  I  find  no  mention  of 
but  linK'ardus,  nlmut  A.n. 


Eu-gedi  in  the  historians  (ff  the  ('rusades  ; 
12lkl,  speaks  of  the  mountains  of  En-gedi  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  sliow  tliat  their  character  was  then  known.  They 
were  tui  the  west  side  of  the  sea,  lofty,  and  so  precipitous  as  to  threaten 
to  fall  down  into  the  valley  beneath  ;  and  were  ascended  bv  a  p  iss. 
Hut  the  site  of  En-jxedi  itself  he  seems  to  place  above  nj>on  the 
mountains.  Since  that  day  no  traveller  ajipears  to  have  visited  this 
rej^ion  until  the  present  century.  Sncceedin;^  inoidvs  drew  En-oedi 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  Bethlehem,  until  Quaresmins  places  it  at 
six  miles  from  Rethlehem  and  seven  fnun  the  Dead  Sea,  a]>parently 
on  the  way  to  31  ar  Sfiba.  He  speaks  also  of  its  vineyards  as  formerly 
connected  with  Bethlehem  ;  and  these  are  ])robably  the  same  which 
H;ussel(|nist  regarded  as  the  vineyards  of  Soloimm  at  Kn-jredi.  'i'lie 
present  name  and  site  of  *Ain  Jidy  were  first  found  out  by  Seel/AUi,  in 
A.n.  HUH),  and  are  oiven  upon  his  map;  but  whether  he  actuallv 
visited  the  spot,  or  only  obtained  bis  information  fnmi  the  Arabs,  we 
are  no  wliere  told.  i\t  any  rate,  the  preceding  pages  contain,  I  believe, 
the  first  account  of  this  place  from  jiersonal  observation,  which  h;us 
been  given  to  tbe  public  for  many  centuries.'  Vol.  ii.  ]>p.  2HH — 21(i. 

From  tliis  place  they  travelled  northward  along  the  western 
coast  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  until  they  arrived  at  the  Jordan,  and 
Jericho.  Hence  they  found  their  way  by  a  zig-zag  course  back 
to  Jerusalem,  having  passed  near  the  high  mountain  (iuarantana, 
regarded  by  legendary  tradition  as  the  eminence  wliither  our 
Saviour  was  taken  by  the  devil  during  his  tenijitation  ;  and 
having  again  visited  Bethel,  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  and  other 
places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  of  inferior  interest,  on 
tbe  17th  May,  they  set  forward  on  anotlier  excursion  east¬ 
ward,  as  far  as  (iaza;  in  tlic  course  of  which  they  weri^  al)le 
to  identify  many  ancient  names  with  those  still  existing;  and  to 
discover,  in  the  ruins  of  towns,  the  remains  of  otlu^rs  once 
flourishing  and  celebrated.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  tlie 
ancient  F^leutheropolis,  which  they  found  in  the  modern  villagii 
Beit  Jihrin,  the  Betogabra  of  IHolcmy  and  the  Feutinger  Tables. 
From  Gaza  they  returned  to  Hebron,  taking  (lath,  the  residence 
of  the  gigantic  Goliath,  on  the  way. 

From  Hebron  their  next  excursion  was  to  Wady  Musa  and 
the  renowned  Petra.  On  this  occasion  they  passed  along  the 
south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  examined  still  farther  the 
remarkable  features  it  presents.  The  city  of  rocks  and  sepulchres 
was  approached  by  them  from  the  east,  along  tlie  Sik  of  W  ady 
Musa ;  and  thus  the  Khuzneh,  or  temple  of  V’ictory,  suddenly 
hurst  upon  the  view  in  all  its  magnificence  and  beauty. 

'All  at  once  the  beautiful  fa^’ade  of  tbe  Khuzneh,  in  the  western 
Jirecipice opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Sik,  burst  upon  our  view  in  all  the 
delicacy  of  its  first  chiselling,  and  in  all  the  fresliness  and  beauty  of  its 
soft  coloring.  I  bad  seen  various  engravings  of  it,  and  read  all  the 
descriptions  ;  but  this  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  where  the  truth 
of  the  reality  surpassed  the  ideal  anticipation.  It  is  indeed  most 
cx(|uisitely  beautiful ;  and  nothing  1  had  seen  of  architectural  effect  in 
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Roino,  orl'lieWs,  or  even  Atlions,  coines  up  it  in  tlic  first  impression. 
It  not  lieiir  criticism  iis  to  its  architecture,  thouj^h  tins  at  least  is 
symmetrical.  The  broken  pediment  and  other  ornaments  are  not  all 
in  a  pure  style  ;  and  if  seen  in  a  different  land,  or  without  the  accom¬ 
paniments  i>y  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  would  perhaps  excite  little 
admiration.  Rut  here  its  position  as  a  j)ortion  the  lofty  mass  i>f 
colored  rock  overa^M\inst  the  imposinjx  avenue,  its  wcmderful  state  (»f 
preservation,  the  j^low  and  tint  of  the  stone,  and  the  wild  seeuerv 
around,  all  are  uniipie,  and  combine  into  a  power  of  association  and 
impression,  which  takes  complete  possession  of  the  mind.  One  colunm 
<if  the  portico  alone  is  broken  away  ;  yet  such  is  the  symmetrical  elfect 
of  the  whole,  that  this  deficiency  does  not  at  first  strike  the  eye. 

‘  1  was  perfectly  fascinated  with  this  splendid  wiirk  of  ancient  art 
in  this  wihl  spot  ;  and  the  idea  of  it  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  durin<r 
the  ilay  and  all  the  niiiht.  In  the  morning;  I  returned  and  beheld  it 
apiin  with  increased  admiration.  Thi're  it  stands  as  it  has  stood  for 
a^es,  in  beauty  and  loneline.ss  ;  the  iFcnerations  which  admired  and  re¬ 
joiced  over  it  of  old  have  j)assed  away  ;  the  wild  Arab,  as  he  wanders 
by,  rejxards  it  with  stupiil  indilVerence  or  scorn  ;  and  none  are  left  hut 
straimers  from  far  distant  lamls  to  do  it  reverence.  Its  rich  roseate 
tints,  as  I  l»ade  it  farewell,  were  lij^hted  u]>  and  j^ilded  by  the  mellow 
beams  of  the  morniii};  sun  ;  and  1  turned  away  from  it  at  length  with 
an  impression  which  will  he  effaced  indy  at  death. 

*  Tin*  name  el-Khuzneh,  given  by  the  Arabs  t(»  this  edifice,  signifies 
*  the  treasure;’  which  they  ascribe  to  l*haraoh,  and  su]>pose  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  urn  crowning  the  summit  of  its  ornamented  front,  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  alawe  the  ground.  Their  only  interest,  indeed, 
in  all  these  monuments  is  t(»  search  for  hidden  treasures;  and  as  they 
find  nothing  elsewhere,  they  imagine  tlnun  to  he  deposited  in  this  nrn, 
which  to  them  is  inaccessible.  It  bears  the  marks  of  manv  musket- 


balls,  which  they  have  fired  at  it,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  it  in  pieces, 
and  thus  obtaining  the  imagined  treasure. 

*  riie  interior  of  the  structure  by  im  means  corresponds  fo  its  impos¬ 
ing  exterior.  From  the  vestibule,  the  door  leads  into  a  ])lain  lofty 
room  excavated  fn>m  the  rock,  the  sides  smooth  but  without  ornament. 
Rehind  this  is  another  room  <»f  less  size  ;  and  small  lateral  chambiTs 
are  found  on  each  side,  opening  from  the  large  room  and  from  the 
vestibule.  \\  as  this  a  temple,  or  merelv  a  dwelling  for  the  dead  } 
1  here  is  nothing  in  the  monument  itself  to  determine  the(|uestion  ;  hut 
if  any  of  the  wonderful  structures  of  this  place  may  be  considered  as 
temples,  1  should  regard  this  as  one.’  \’ol.  ii.  ])p.  T)!!! — TiliO. 


Ibis  is  similar  to  tbe  descrijitioii  given  by  Mr.  bogb,  who 
seems  to  bavi*  bemi  e(|ually  impressc'd  by  the  wondcus  of  the 
Klmzneb.  i bir  travellers  wen*  prevent(‘d  from  visiting  .Mount 
llor  by  a  disagre(*al>U‘  altercation  between  them  and  the  Sheikh 
Aim  Zeitun,  in  which  their  fearless  determination  is  prest'iited 
in  a  strong  light.  I  he  admirable,  manner  in  which  th(*y  dis¬ 
appointed  the  expectation  of  the  avaricious  old  man  4s  highly 
meritorious.  I  his  was  the  only  adverse  incident  that  befel  them. 
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Sooner  tlian  submit  to  the  extortion  of  this  rapacious  oliief,  who 
laid  lonj:;  claimed  to  he  retj^arded  as  the  <2;overnor  of  Wady 
Musa,  they  turned  back  without  payiiu^  him  the  (ihufr,  or  tri¬ 
bute,  lie  demanded,  lie  hail  formerly  o-iven  ^reat  trouble  to 
^Messrs,  lhankes,  he^h,  Irby,  and  Man<2;l(‘s;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  determinate  resolution  of  their  juotector  Sheikh  Mohammed 
Ihn-Kaschid,  that  they  succeeded  in  obtainin«jj  a  sight  of. the 
wonders  ot  l*etra. 

Keturiiing  by  a  dilferent  route  more  to  the  westward,  they  re¬ 
cognized  in  ’Ain  (‘  1-W  eibeh  the  probable  site  of  the  ancient 
Ka(h‘sh  Barnea,  where  water  was  miraculously  brought  from  the 
rock  by  Moses,  and  where  the  Israelites,  having  been  refused  a 
passage  through  halom  by  its  king,  were  obliged  to  turn  and 
to  follow'  again  the  great  valley  (d-’Arabah  southward  to  the 
Red  Sea.  The  jilace  is  thus  described. 

‘  We  caiiio  out  about  half-past  six  <»’elock  upon  the  high  but  not 
steep  bank  of  Wady  el-Jeib  ;  w  hich  here  sweeps  round  (piite  to  the 
f(M)t  of  the  ascent  on  the  west  side  of  el-’Arabah.  Wv.  descended  into 
it  from  the  gravelly  hills,  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  It  is  here  three 
quarters  of  an  lumr  in  breadth,  and  every  where  sjaiukled  with  herbs 
and  shrubs.  Just  on  its  western  side,  where  the  laud  slo])es  up  very 
gradually  into  a  tract  (►£  hwv  limestone  hills,  lies  ’Ain  el-Weibeh,  one  of 
the  most  important  watering-places  in  all  the  great  valley.  There  arc 
here,  indeed,  three  fountains,  issuing  fnun  the  chalky  rock  of  which  the 
cliff  is  comp()sed.  Below'  them,  on  the  border  of  the  Jeih,  is  a  jungle 
(►f  coarse  grass  and  canes,  with  a  few'  ])alm-trees,  pres(*ntiug  at  a  tlis- 
tance  the  a])pearance  of  fine  verdure,  but  proving  near  at  hand  to  be 
marshy  and  full  of  bogs.  This  sloj)e  cMmtiiiues  towards  the  south, 
whore  it  becomes  w  ider,  and  is  also  sprinkled  with  herhs ;  being 
watered  in  wii.ter  by  a  M'ady  called  el-dhamr,  with  a  small  sj)ring  of 
bad  water,  an  hour  and  an  half  or  two  hours  south  of  (*l-\Veibeh.  As 
we  approached  this  latter  hmiitain,  W'C  could  see  the  verdure  around 
’Ain  el-(ihamr. 

‘  As  mir  scouts  had  reported  that  there  w  ere  no  visitors  at  el-\Wiheh, 
we  proceeded  directly  thither;  and  reaching  it  at  7h.-0m.,  halted  more 
than  two  hours  for  breakfast  and  rest,  'fhe  three  fountains  are  some 
rods  apart,  running  out  in  small  streams  from  the  foot  of  a  low'  rise  of 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.  The  water  is  not  abundant ;  and  in 
the  two  northernmost  sources  has  a  sickly  hue  like  most  desert  foun¬ 
tains,  w  ith  a  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  temperature  of  the 
w  ater  was  /  F.,that  of  the  air  being  about  the  same.  But  the  south¬ 
ernmost  source  consists  of  three  small  rills  of  limpid  and  gtKal  w'ater, 
flowing  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  excavation  in  the  rock.  1  he  soft 
cjndky  stone  has  crumbled  away,  forming  a  semicircular  ledge  about 
six  feet  high,  around  the  spring,  and  now'  a  few'  feet  distant  from  it. 
1  he  intermediate  space  is  at  present  occupied  by  earth  ;  but  the  nK!k 
apparently  once  extended  out,  so  that  the  wat(‘r  actually  issjied  from  its 
base. — M  e  could  find  here  no  trace  of  the  remains  of  former  dwellings. 

*  Ain  cl-Weibeh  is  situated  just  on  the  exterior  of  a  great  bend  of 
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Wady  el-Jeib,  which  liere  comes  down  from  the  south  by  west,  and 
swtvjis  roundjidmost  towards  the  east  north-east.  In  it,  at  sinne  dis, 
tance  beltnv  el-NVeilK*h,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around  another  ])lace 
of  water  called  el-Hufeiry  ;  the  water  is  found  by  dijrging  holes  in  the 
ground,  is  scanty,  and  fails  in  summer, 

*  From  this  point,  (at  el-W’eibeh)  mount  Hor  is  seen  to  tine  ad  van- 
tap*,  towerin*;  in  lone  majesty,  and  prominent  al)ove  all  the  peaks 
which  immediately  skirt  the  ’Arabah ;  but  itself  lower  than  the  hi»:h 
ridp's  further  east.  Indeed,  as  here  seen,  this  peak  and  the  rocky 
pounds  around  Wady  Musa,  and  next  the  ’Arabah,  appear  to  beUmj; 
t<»  a  chain  further  west,  and  lower  than  the  high  main  chain  of  esh- 
Sherah.  The  latter  lK*ginning  from  Wady  el-(ihuweir,  and  consisting 
i»f  round  summits  and  ridges,  without  precipices,  runs  on  continuously, 
as  far  south  as  the  eye  can  reach.  'I'he  lower  masses  of  jmrphyry  are 
all  along  marked  bv  a  dark  and  almost  black  appearance. 

‘  We  were  much  struck  while  at  el-Weibeh,  with  the  entire  adapted¬ 
ness  of  (if  its  iHxsition  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Israelites,  on  their  second  arrival  at  Kadesh.  'Fhere  was  at  Kadesli  a 
fountain  called  also  Kn-Mishpat  ;  this  was  then  either  partially  dried 
u]»,  or  exhausted  by  the  multitude  ;  so  that  ‘  there  was  no  water  for 
the  congrepition.’  Ry  a  miracle,  water  was  brought  forth  abundantly 
o!it  of  the  rock.  Moses  now  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Kdom,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  they  were  *  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  his 
Imrder  ;*  and  asking  leave  to  j)ass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  course  around  Moab  and  aj>proach  Palestine  from  the  east. 
'I'his  hhhuii  refused  ;  and  the  Israelites  accordingly  marched  to  mount 
llor,  where  Aaron  died ;  and  then  along  the  ’Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea. 

‘Here  at  el-Weil)eh  all  these  scenes  were  before  our  eyes.  Here 
was  the  fountain,  even  to  this  day,  the  most  frecpiented  watering  place 
in  all  the  ’Arabah.  (^n  the  north-west  is  the  mountain  by  which  the 
Israelites  had  formerly  essayed  to  ascend  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  and 
were  driven  back.  C)ver  apainst  us  lay  the  land  of  Kdom  ;  we  were  in 
its  uttermost  border  ;  and  the  peat  Wady  el-(ihuweir,  affording  a  direct 
and  easy  passage  through  the  mountains  to  the  table  land  above,  u  as 
directly  U'fore  us  ;  while  further  in  the  south,  mount  I  lor  formed  a 
])rominent  and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of  two  good  days’  journey 
b*r  such  a  h»)st.  The  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pass  er-Rrib;Vy,  may  then  have  been  either  the  wells  of  Hene-Jaakan, 
or  the  Moseroth  of  the  Israelites,  The  stations  of  (Judgodah  and 
Jotbath,  further  south,  we  may  perhaps  find  at  the  mouth  of  ^^ady 
(ihurundel,  and  in  the  marshy  tract  with  palm-trees  further  towards 
‘Akaba,  mentioned  by  LalM»rde  and  Schub<,*rt  ;  where  in  winter,  at 
lea'*t,  we  might  hmk  for  ‘  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters.’ 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  were  disposed  to  regard  el- 
^^eilK•h  as  the  probable  site  of  the  ancient  Kadesh  ;  and  felt  that  we 
were  here  treading  on  grouml  consecrated  bv  manv  sacred  associatit>ns. 
\  et  the  surrounding  desert  has  long  since  resumed  its  rights  ;  and  all 
traces  of  the  city  and  of  its  very  name  have  disappeared.  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  which  shows  Kadesh  to  have  ever  been  a  place  of  any  size 
t»r  of  any  im|HTtance,  except  in  connexion  with  the  journeyings  of 
the  Israelites.’ — \’ol.  ii.  pp.  — otM, 
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This  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  conclusions  which  our 
travellers  arrived  at  in  the  progress  of  their  investigations. 
Kadesh  was  manifestly  a  citf/  supplied  with  water,  chietly  by 
En-.Mishpat,  a  fountain  in  its  neighbourhood  (see  Numb.  xx. 
16;  (len  xiv.  7).  Some  traces,  therefore,  of  its  remains  are  pro- 
hablv  existing.  It  was  of  sutlicient  importance  to  give  its  name 
to  the  desert  tract  around  ;  for  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the 
desert  of  Kadesh  (Psalm  xxix.  8).  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
eleven  days’  journey  from  I  lore!)  by  the  way  of  Mount  Ne/r, 
which  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  el-’Arabah,  and  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  the  direct  course  both  from  Sinai  and  ’Akaba 
to  el-Weibeh.  l^urckhardt  conjectured  that  the  great  valley  of 
el-(«hor  was  Kadesh  Harnea;  but  probably  this  is  too  far  north 
in  the  ’Arabah.  We  are  inclined  to  place  the  city  of  Kadesh 
farther  north  in  the  ’Arabah  than  el-Weiludi,  ami  towards  the 
eastern  part,  south  of  Acrabbim.  Nothing  deiiiiite  can  be 
derived  from  the  Scripture  phrase  ‘  in  the  uttermost  border  of 
‘  Edom,’  nor  can  the  circumstance  of  its  being  placed  in  the 
desert  of  /in  (Numb.  xx.  1),  and  in  the  desert  of  Ihiran  (Numb, 
xiii.  t2()),  the  former  of  which  was  probably  a  j)art  of  the  latter, 
throw  much  light  on  its  true  position.  Probably  it  was  some¬ 
where  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  of  Edom ;  but  the  particu¬ 
lar  spot,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  has  not  yet  been  discovcr(‘d. 
The  considerations  already  quoted,  besides  others  subsecpiently 
advanced  by  our  author  (p.  GOO),  do  not  bring  conviction 
to  the  mind,  in  support  of  the  position  that  el-W’eibch  is  the 
same  as  Kadesh.  C)ne  of  the  most  important  watering  jilaces 
in  all  the  ’Arabah,  as  Dr.  Robinson  himself  characterizes  el- 


^^eibeh,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  a  fountain  even  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  cannot  be  supposed  to  dry  u|)  at  times.  It 
was  visited  by  himself  in  the  dryest  season,  and  yet  the  three 
fountains  were  all  supplied. 

Dn  their  return  to  Hebron  they  crossed  numerous  W  adys, 
especially  the  large  el-Fikreh  ;  and  recognized  in  the  wells  and 
ruins  at  el-Milh,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Moladah  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  1  (chronicles,  and  Nehemiah;  the  Malatha  ot  the 
(ireeks  and  Romans.  The  village  of  Stunu’a  also,  south  ol 
Hebron,  Dr.  Robinson  seems  rightly  to  regard  as  the  h^shtemoa 
ot  the  Old  Testament.  There  arc  remains  of  walls,  and  large 


stones,  which  point  to  an  ancient  and  extensive  town. 

from  Hebron,  they  proc(‘eded  on  another  tour  to  Randeh  ; 
visiting  Imdd,  the  ancient  Lvdda  or  Diospolis,  and  returning 
by  Rurj  and  lieth-horon  to  .lerusalem.  l  anding  .lerusalem  still 
shut  up  on  account  of  the  plague,  they  encamped  before  the 
gates,  and  prepared  to  leave  it  for  the  last  time.  I  his  they  did 
accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  June  13th.  From  thence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  north  bv  Nabulus,  the  city  of  the  Samaritans,  of  whom 
VOL.  X.  “  ‘  2  E 
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an  account  is  p:iven  by  Dr.  Robinson;  Sebustieh  (the  ancient 
Saiimria);  Zerin  (Jezrecl);  Nazareth;  and  Mount  dai)or,  uu 
whose  suiuiuit  they  encamped  tor  the  greater  j)art  of  a  day  and 
an  entire  ni^ht.  Their  route  from  it  lay  north-east  towards 
Tiherias,  on  the  sliore  of  the  sea  of  (lalilee.  Passiinj;  aloinj  tlu* 
western  coast  they  cross(‘d  the  .Iordan  above  its  junction  with 
the  lake,  and  visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Bethsaida.  Th(‘y 
afterwards  reached  Safed,  and  proceeded  to  Tyre  ;  w  lumce  they 
took  the  way  alom^  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Beirut, 
throuuh  Saida  (Sidon).  Here  they  took  leave  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  illustrations  of  Scripture  scenes  and  localiti(‘s 
interwoven  with  this  tour  arc  very  numerous;  and  much  light  is 
thrown  u|)on  objects  hitherto  imperlectly  known.  We  may 
refer  particularly  to  the  account  of  the  great  plain  of  b'sdraelon, 
or  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Mer  j  I  bn  ’Amir,  through  which 
th(‘  rivt‘r  Kishon  (Nahr  el-Mukutta)  Hows,  and  which  swej)t 
aw  ay,  in  ancient  times,  the  troops  of  Sisera.  This  plain,  and  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  skirtt*d,  are  studded  w  ith  recoll(‘(!tions 
of  Scripture  narratives  and  localities.  The  towns  of  el-licjihn 
(Megiddo);  Zerin  (shown  to  be  .lezreel) ;  with  the  large  foun¬ 
tain  ’Ain  .Ifdud  (the  fountain  of  .lezrecd),  wlnue  Saul  aud 
.lonathan  |)itched  before  the  battle  in  which  they  wcmc  slain; 
haidor,  Nain,  Slmnem,  and  Nazareth  its(Hf,  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Saviour;  the  mountains  of  (lilhoa,  Tabor,  and  (’arnu'l,  art* 
objects  with  which  a  thousand  associations  are  entwined  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian.  Of  lake  el-Ilulehand  the  sourc(‘s  of  tlie 
.Iordan,  1/ihanus,  Anti-Iahanus,  and  Ihuinon,  there  an)  also  des¬ 
criptions,  which  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  tlu'ir  eorrectuess 
and  p(‘rsj>icuity.  Some  of  the  |)laces  here  described  W(‘re 
formerly  visit(‘d  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  others  of  the  American 
missionaries  at  Ih'irut ;  from  w  hose  reports  the  present  accounts 
wt‘re  drawn  up.  'flu*  map  of  L(*hanon  which  is  given,  although 
the  mountain  was  not  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  was  d(*riv(*d  in 
part  from  MS.  ma|)s  of  tin*  Rev.  Mr.  Bird.  The  work  concludes 
with  an  acco\mt  of  the  religious  sects  in  l^alestim'  and  Syria, 
the  residt  of  extensive  impiiry  by  the  American  missionaries  for 
several  years. 


I  he  city  of  .lerusalem  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  volumes, 
and  (ihviously  the  ablest.  The  examination  of  its  various 
localities  is  very  minute.  INI  any  important  points  are  here 
clean'd  up,  which  former  travellers  had  entirely  overlooked  or 
misap|)rehended.  \\  e  cannot  refer  to  any  other  source  w  here 
an  emially  copious  and  correct  account  of  the  ])lace  can  he 
foumi.  I  he  h(*st  and  latest  descriptions  of  it  are  defac(‘d  by 
st'veral  inaccuracies,  as  may  he  seen  by  comparing  them  with 
that  of  Robinson.  Lven  Crome’s,  in  Krsch  and  Grubers 
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Kncyclopjedia  (1839),  which  is  mucli  superior  to  Winer’s  in  the 
secoml  edition  ot  his  Realwbrterbucli,  cannot  be  ooinparod  with 
this  either  in  accuracy  or  fulness  of  detail.  The  discoveries  of 
our  author  relate  chierty  to  the  ancient  temple,  whose  circuit  he 
has  shown  to  have  coincided  <>enerally  with  tlie  exterior  wall  of 
the  ‘^reat  inosk  of  Omar.  This  result  is  hroup;ht  out  in  the 
most  interestinu:;  and  satisfactory  manner,  from  continued  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  stones  and  architecture,  that  remain  as  evidences 
of  former  greatness.  1 1  is  researches  also,  in  relation  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  city  in  former  times,  the  tower  of  llij)picus,  and  the 
pool  of  Siloain,  are  as  important  as  they  are  new.  lie  has  Ix'en 
the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  r(‘cord,  to  make  his  way  (piite 
through  the  subterranean  passage  supjiosed  to  exist  b(‘tween  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  and  the  |)ool  of  Siloam,  thus  setting  at 
rest  the  (juestion  so  long  undecided  whether  tlu^  water  flows 
from  the  \'irgin’s  fountain  to  Siloam,  or  vice  versa,  lie  wit¬ 
nessed  also  the  irregular  flow  of  the  water  iu  tlu^  latter;  a 
phenomenon  spoken  of  hy  the  earlier  writers,  but  overlooked, 
or  regarded  as  legendary,  by  all  modern  travellers.  As  Dr. 
Kohinson  and  his  companion  were  j)r(*|)aring  one  day  to  measure 
the  basin  of  the  uj)]H*r  fountain,  the  wat(‘r  all  at  once  coven*d 
the  ste|>s  on  which  Mr.  Smith  was  standing.  The  circumstance 
naturally  excited  their  attention,  and  they  jierceived  it  rapidly 
bubbling  up  from  under  the  lower  st(‘|>.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  it  had  risen  nearly  a  foot  in  the  basin,  and  they  h(‘ard 
it  gurgling  off  through  the  interior  ])assage.  In  tim  minutes  it 
had  ceased  to  flow’ ;  and  the  water  of  the  basin  sank  again  to  its 
forimu’  level.  Dr.  Robinson  thrust  his  staff  under  the  lower 
step,  from  which  place  the  water  seemed  to  come,  and  fouml 
that  there  was  a  large  hollow  space,  fhey  were  informed, 
by  a  woman  at  the  fountain,  that  this  flowing  tak(‘s  place  very 
irr(‘gularly  ;  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  sometimes 
in  Slimmer  once  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  highly  jirobahlc 
that  the  Arab  w  ho  told  them  that  tlie  water  comes  dow  n  to  this 
place  from  the  fountain  beneath  the  great  mosk,  was  correct  in 
his  opinion.  The  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  this  irregular 
flow  of  the  fountain  is  the  ‘  troubling  of  the  w'ater’  referrt'd  to 
in  John’s  (iospel,  thus  identifying  the  pool  of  Rethesda  w’ith  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  improbable.  It 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Scripture  account,  that  an  anfjel  stejiped 
in,  and  troubled  the  pool,  imparting  to  it  a  momentary  medicinal 
virtue.  We  gladly  refer  to  the  entire  description  of  the  tojio- 
graphy  and  anti(piities  of  Jerusalem,  as  far  superior  to  any 
other,  on  account  of  the  many  new’  circumstances  brought  to 
light,  and  the  correction  of  mistakes  committed  by  preceding 
writers.  Had  Dr.  Robinson  travelled  no  further  than  Jerusalem, 
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and  furnished  this  description  alone,  his  journey  would  have 
been  amply  repaid. 

We  look  uj>on  the  descriptions  of  the  ^reat  el-Arabah  and  the 
plain  of  Ksdraelon,to  the  latter  of  which  allusion  has  b(‘en  already 
made,  as  next  in  im|)ortance  and  value.  The  former  had  been 
almost  unknown  before,  and  its  remarkable  configuration  un¬ 
observed  except  by  Abulfcda  and  Burckhardt,  whose  accounts, 
though  correct,  are  somewhat  meaji're.  Kitter  s  was  derived  troiu 
Abulfeda.  This  ‘^reat  valley  extends  from  the  sources  of  .Iordan 
to  the  Red  Sea  at  ’Akaba;  and  is  thus  watered  by  the  .Iordan 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  whilst  it  is  characterized  by  three  lakes, 
viz.,  el-Huleh,  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  From  the  sea  of 
(iaiilee,  to  a  line  of  clitfs  about  three  hours  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Cihor;  and  from  this  to  tin* 
R(‘d  Sea  it  is  universally  named  Wady  el-’Arabah.  The  breadth 
varies  considerablv  in  ditferent  places.  Professor  Robinson  was 
the  first  to  perc(‘ive  the  division  between  the  parts  el-(ihdr  and 
el-’Arabah,  consisting;  of  whitish  clitfs  extending*  ol)li(juely 
across  the  ’Arabah.  In  the  Scriptures  the  whole  valley  is  called 
el-’Arabah ;  a  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  several  passages  otherwise  perplexed  and  inexplicable. 
The  whole  valley  is  spread  out  before  us,  in  the  descrijition  and 
map  here  ^iven,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  with  the  various 
features  bv  which  it  is  marked,  and  the  ^reat  Wadvs  on  its  east- 
ern  and  western  sides. 

The  account  ^iven  of  Mount  Sinai  may  be  also  referred  to  as 

peculiarly  important  and  minutelv  correct.  This  part  of  the 

juminsula  has  been  often  visited  and  described,  especially  by 

late  travellers ;  but  it  has  never  been  so  accurately  delineated,  or 

so  tully  brouj^ht  into  connexion  with  the  ma‘j;nilicent  a|)|)ear- 

ances  which  the  Israelites  witness(‘d  at  the  iiromulmition  of  the 
1  ■  •  •  *  ^  1 
law.  In  opposition  to  the  jjeneral  opinion.  Dr.  Robinson  repirds 

lloreb  as  the  pmeral  name,  and  Sinai  as  the  particular  one; 
which  is  more  probable  for  two  reasons;  because,  durinix  the 
approach  ot  the  children  of  Israel  from  F^<>ypt  to  the  place 
where  the  law  was  ^iven,  the  latter  is  only  styled  lloreb,  while 
during  their  sojourn  liefore  it,  it  is  spoken  of  as  Sinai,  and  alter 
leaving;  it  the  name  lloreb  is  resumed.  A<2;ain,  whilst  the 
Israelites  were  encam|>ed  at  Rephidim,  Moses  was  ordered  to 
p)  4>n  before  the  people,  and  smite  the  rock  in  lloreb,  that 
water  mi^ht  be  procured  for  the  host.  Thus  some  jiart  ol 
lloreb  was  near  Rephidim;  but  Sinai  was  a  day’s  march  dis¬ 
tant. 

the  historical  illustrations  are  not  the  least  remarkable  or 
prominent  part  ol  the  work.  They  constitute  a  most  valu¬ 
able  chain  connecting  ancient  and  modern  times.  4  lie 
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state  of  each  place,  as  far  as  can  be  patliered  from  histo¬ 
rical  notices  reachinc^  back  to  tlie  times  of  Scrij)ture  aiul 
extending  down  to  the  present,  has  been  collected  from  im- 
inerous  sources,  with  great  industry  and  labor.  The  works 
of  .losephus,  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the 
early  itineraries  published  by  W  esseling,  and  tliose  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  crusades,  with  tlie  more  imj)ortant  works 
after  Rreydenbach  and  Fabri  in  the  fifteenth  century,  have  all 
been  employed  by  the  writer.  This  portion,  indeed,  many  will 
justly  reckon  the  most  valuable,  for  no  modern  traveller’s  journal 
contains  the  like. 

In  addition  to  these  distinguishing  excellencies,  we  meet  with 
a  continued  identitication  of  modern  villages  and  deserted  sites, 
with  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  in  Josephus.  A  glance  at 
Index  ii.  will  show  the  number  thus  rescued,  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  obscurity  with  which  they  had  been  longenvelop(*(l ;  or 
now  described  from  personal  observation,  having  been  menJy  as¬ 
certained  from  the  Arabs  by  former  travellers,  ’fhe  mode  in  which 
these  discoveries  were  made  is  specified  in  the  text.  The  wliole 
work  exhibits  a  combination  of  the  biblical  w  ith  the  scientific,  fo 
a  much  greater  extent  than  had  been  previously  attem|)ted.  It 
unites  the  general  accuracy  and  judgment  of  Ibirckhardt,  with 
the  learning  of  Reland,  It  contains  the  journal  of  a  traveller, 
with  the  specifications  of  a  geographer;  the  observations  of 
acute  men,  along  with  the  attainments  of  such  as  are  familiar 
with  a  wide  range  of  sacred  literature.  Hence  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  not  merely  to  the  student  of  Scripture,  but  also  to  the 
geographer.  Both  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  new ;  besides 
much  that  is  perspicuously  stated  from  preceding  authors. 

The  maps  acccompanving  the  volumes  were  drawn  by  II. 
Kiepert  of  Berlin,  under  Dr,  Robinson’s  ins])ection;  and  are  the 
niost  accurate,  in  all  respects,  of  any  that  have  yet  appeannl. 
The  memoir  by  Mr.  Kiepert,  given  in  the  Appemdix  to  vol.  iii., 
shows  the  extent  and  value  of  the  materials  employed,  no  less 
than  the  ability  of  the  scholar  by  whom  they  were  desigm‘d. 

I  hey  are  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  w  ork  with  which  they  are 
incorporated,  corresponding  in  minute  accuracy  to  its  admirable 
descriptions. 

(ireat  pains  have  been  taken,  so  as  to  write  the  Arabic  names 
with  propriety.  Here  Mr.  Smith’s  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  happily  and  extensively  available.  As  a  ])roof  of  his  high 
fpialifications  for  the  task  of  correcting  the  orthography,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  a|)penclices  annexed  to  vol.  iii. 
Among  them  is  an  ‘  essay  on  the  |)ronunciation  of  the  Arabic, 
‘chiefly  as  sj)oken  in  Syria;  with  an  account  of  the  corruption 
‘  to  which  the  several  letters  are  liabh*,’  fbllow(*d  by  lists  of 
Arabic  names  and  places,  in  Bah'Stim*  and  the  ad  jacent  regions. 
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These  invaluable  pages  contain,  as  we  are  infonncil,  the  results 
o  iiLiiries  and  researches  nn.secuteddurmg  several  journeys  and 
v  ^ts  to  dillerent  parts.  Ve  trust  that  luture  travel lers  vvdl 
extend  the  lists  with  e.p.al  care.  'I  he  neghgencew.th  winch 
Arabic  names  have  lH>en  unilorndy  g.v^n  .s  ma  ter  ot  great 
re-net.  T’he  manner  of  writing  them  m  Roman  l«tters  has  be.  ii 
exceedinglv  awkward  and  tluctuatmg  Burckhardt,  indeed, 
from  his  Imiiiliarity  with  the  Arabic  lan-gua-ge,  has  con  eclly 
written  most  of  the  places  he  mentions,  just  as  he  has  m  general 
eV  W  dfscribcKl  t'hem ;  although,  from  the  ddlicultii-s  he  me 
with,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  he  was  watched.  Ins  journal 

necessarily  sutVered  in  this  particular. 

Our  travellers  unitonnly  adhere  to  native  testimony  on  all  the 
points  in  relation  to  which  they  sought  information  I  hey  can- 
Inllv  avoided  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as  sources  of  knowledge 
reflecting  the  anticpiities  or  situation  ot  particular  localities  lo 
the  Aral)  population  they  addressed  their  inquiries  ;  and  trom  them 
alone  they  solicited  information.  Not  that  such  informants  are 
to  he  implicitly  followed  ;  but  the  cross  questioning  ot  ourtra>el- 
lers  with  the  concurrent  asseverations  of  various  tribes,  go  tar  to 
establish  the  truth  of  their  statements.  In  doing  so  they  wi  re 
certainly  actuated  by  a  sound  judgment ;  tor  during  the  pro- 
frress  of  ages,  legends  have  gradually  entwined  themselves 
around  places  and  events,  so  that  it  is  often  deemed  sacrilege  to 
iiuestion  their  accuracy,  or  to  expose  their  feeble  toundation. 
Hence,  though  the  sepulchre  of  a  prophet  be  transterred  some 
days  distance  from  its  actual  site,  or  the  scene  ot  a  miracle  he 
fixed  on  stiine  improbable  spot,  an  undue  attachment  to  *in  i 
(iiiitv  is  allowed  to  outweigh  probability,  and  even  truth  itself. 
Vet  the  scientific  traveller,  no  less  than  the  biblical  critic,  mu^ 
discover,  upon  a  little  examination,  that  many  such  stories  rch 
en  no  goinl  authority,  having  sprung  up  in  an  incredulous  age, 
and  flourished  amongst  an  unreflecting  people.  Ihus  numerous 
superstitions  took  tlieir  rise  after  the  establishment  ot  christi- 
anity  by  iVmstantine,  and  were  propagated  till  the  time  ot  the 
crusaders,  who,  without  impiiring  into  their  correctness,  indo¬ 
lently  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  notions,  and  imprinted  them 

deeply  on  succet‘ding  generations.  (Ireat  caution,  theretoie,  is 
needed,  in  tracing  a  h‘gend  to  its  source;  for  if  it  be  found  that 
it  \>as  put  forth  at  first  with  the  vagueness  of  conjecture,  and  at 
a  |H'riiHi  coinparativt'ly  late;  it  it  were  unknown  to  the  eailust 
times  of  Christianity  ;  or  should  it  contradict  the  statements  o 
Scripture,  <‘\press  or  implied  ;  it  manifestly  rests  upon  an  .  * 

greatly  admire  the  singular  ability  ot  Robinson  and  Smit  i  m 
this  particular.  Solicitous  for  truth  alone,  they  endeavouied  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  correctness  ot  every  point ;  examining 
for  themselves  the  probabilities  in  its  favor,  and  attaching  no 
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weiiiht  to  traditionaiy  intelligence,  excej.t  as  it  bore  credible 
marks  of  its  own  genuineness.  In  accordance  with  such  a 
course,  they  have  stripped  numerous  places  in  .lerusalein  of  tlic 
mistaken  sanctity  with  which  tliey  ha<l  b.  en  long  invested  con- 
chid.i.g  that  tlieir  title  to  be  regarded  as  legen.lary  accounts 
set  forth,  IS  (piestionable  or  fallacious.  They  do  not,  indeed' 
nil.  into  the  foolish  extreme  of  Clarke;  but  they discard 
such  traditions  only  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
a  (liscernin<;  and  impartial  criticism. 

In  cominp^  to  the  conclusion  of  this  able  work,  we  felt  much 
regret  at  jiarting  from  our  travellers.  The  information  thev 
iirmshed  was  often  so  unexpected  and  satisfactorv— the  nlaces 
tliev  visited  were  consecrated  by  so  many  hallowed  associations— 
ami  the  wild  sublimities  they  gazed  upon  and  told  of,  so  trans- 
porting— that  the  cessation  of  our  intercourse  easily  sadd.-iied 
eelmgs,  over  whicli  the  angel  of  wonder  and  of  sorrow  had  cast 
lier  inspiring  mantle  m  unceasing  excitement.  As  new  scenes 
and  new  localities  rose  before  the  mind,  it  was  kept  in  peri.etual 
ns  lessness  by  the  shifting  panorama  ;  until  the  livell  interest 
wi  h  which  we  accompanied  them  ceased,  only  with  the  ternii- 

1  ‘-‘cable  to  the 

meie  travel-loving  reader,  important  to  the  man  of  science,  and 

benehcial  to  the  student  of  the  Jlible.  To  such  as  desir.  lo 
know  the  physical  features  of  Idiiimea,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  it 
WI  I  furnish  no  small  assistance,  by  its  perspicuous  and  graphic 
delineations.  Exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  results  of  shrewd  ob- 
•servation,  extensive  research,  mature  scholarship,  and  sound 
judgnnent,  it  is  fitted  at  once  to  take  its  place  in  the  first  rank 
<>  siimliir  publicjitions.  As  it  is  somewhat  irnupie  in  character 
It  IS  also  uiiKpie  in  excellence.  .Many  of  the  learned  in  (ier- 
niany,  England,  and  America  w  ill  doubtless  welcome  its  appear¬ 
ance;  and,  while  admiring  the  enterprisi!  of  the  author,  will 
still  more  admire  the  truthful  details  he  has  furnished,  'fhese 
tiieywill  look  upon  as  destined  to  maintain  a  high  importance 
in  tile  estimation  of  future  inquirers,  and  as  claiming  to  be 
consulted  along  with  those  of  Reland,  .Maundrell,  Mebuhr, 
urckhardt,  heet/.en,  Irby  and  .Mangles,  I.egli,  and  l.aborde. 

'1  whilst  ])lacing  them  in  such  honorable  position,  it  cannot 
laii  to  be  remarked,  that  they  were  both  obtained  in  more 
avora  ile  circumstances,  and  pre|)ared  with  greater  care,  under 
earned  leisure’s  brightest  auspices;  in  short  it  will  be  seen 
more  important  liy  far  in  their  (*ntirc  compass, 
*18  coni  Jinin^  tlie  excellencies  and  accuracies  of  former  de- 
8ciiptious,  with  others  peculiar  and  pre-eminent.  J.,et  them 
)e  imitated  and  emulated  by  future  travcll(*rs;  and  Ihilestine 
^iV.^  .  be  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  world. 

*th  similar  perseverance,  let  others  arise  to  reap  a  rich  harvest 
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in  the  same  field;  and  we  shall  meditate  upon  the  varied  land¬ 
scapes,  day  and  night,  until  we  walk  with  the  Israelites  througli 
the  great  wilderness,  or  weep  over  Jerusalem  with  the  compas¬ 
sionate  Saviour.  We  shall  adore  the  awful  majesty  of  heaven 

_ looking  up  to  the  bleak  summit  of  lloreb  as  we  read— or 

beholding  Calvary,  we  shall  be  softened  into  holy  sympathy. 


Art.  II.  America,  Historical.  Statistic,  and  Descriptive.  By  J.  S.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Esq.  In  three  vols.  Loudon  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

Pb^OBLK  seem  never  to  be  weary  of  writing  and  reading 
about  America  ;  at  least  so  we  are  led  to  conclude  from 
the  numb(‘r  of  works  which  have  issued  from  the  press  on  this 
subject  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  extended  circulation 
which,  as  we  understand,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  have  ob¬ 
tained.  d  bere  arc  some  obvious  reasons  for  this  fact;  such  as  the 
wonderfid  character  of  the  American  continent  both  physical  and 
moral — its  connexion  with  ourselves — the  fraternal,  or  shall  we 
say,  the  lilial  relation  of  its  inhabitants — the  noble  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  independence  they  have  displayed — their  moral 
growth — the  anomalies  of  their  ])osition,  as  free  and  yet  en¬ 
slaved,  and  enslaving — the  character  of  their  government — the 
power  of  their  multi|)lying  jiopulation,  which  by  its  progress 
indicates  a  period,  j)ossibly  not  very  distant,  when  as  a  country  it 
will  exercise  a  controlling  intluence  even  over  the  proud  resolves 
and  |)urposes  of  European  nations — its  rising  literature  and  its 
rival  spirit, — with  a  multitude  of  other  considerations. 

The  motto  of  these  Americans  is  *  onward  ’ — ‘  go  a-head.’ 
W  e  sympathize  with  their  movements,  or  ought  to  do  so ;  and 
dismissing  our  petty  and  party  jealousies,  we  are  inclined  to 
cheer  them  in  this  determined  course  for  their  own  sakes,  for 
ours,  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  Their  greatness  will  not  dimin¬ 
ish  ours,  but  if  we  reason  and  act  aright  will  enhance  it.  We 
ncv(‘r  can  become  little  but  by  opposing  the  tide  of  human 
atlairs — the  great  law  of  moral  progression — and  the  indications 
ot  a  wist‘  aiul  universal  providence. 

America  must  long  be  a  theme  of  interesting  speculation  to 
the  philanthropist  and  the  j)hilosopher,  who  are  enabled  to 
contemplate  the  advance  irom  infancy  of  a  mighty  people,  and 
the  developments  of  human  nature  upon  the  largest  scale.  Ivacli 
may  see  wliat  man  is,  and  what  he  may  become.  They  may  trace 
the  history  and  realize  the  operation  of  powerful  principles  both 
ot  good  and  evil,  ami  settle  contending  theories  by  the  light  of 
experiment. 

An  e  have  referred  to  the  greatness  of  America ;  and  great  it 
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must  be— great  it  is,  even  in  spite  of  all  the  depressing  and 
retarding  processes  of  false  reasonings  and  false  trading— yea, 
and  of  the  doomed  slavery  system  to  boot.  But  let  iis  hear 
Mr.  Buckingham  on  one  point  connected  with  its  mercantile 
and  commercial  prosperity.  And  we  refer  to  this  the  rather 
that  the  subject  has  been  much  agitated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  is  referring  to  the  financial  measures  pursued  by 
the  presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in  refusing  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  United  States’  Bank,  and  insisting  on  the 
payment  of  all  sums  due  to  the  government,  whether  for  the 
sale  of  lands,  duties  on  goods,  or  other  sources  of  revenue,  in  a 
metallic  currency. 

‘  That  those  measures  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  commercial 
crisis  which  lately  affected  this  country  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
there  can  he  no  doubt ;  hut  the  remote  and  real  cause  of  this  crisis 
was,  first,  the  habit  which  all  classes  seem  w  ithin  the  last  few’  years  to 
have  contracted,  of  sj>eculating  beyond  their  means,  of  living  beyond 
their  income,  of  spending  money  before  it  was  accjuired,  and  of  kee])- 
ing  up  the  ap])earance  of  men  who  had  realized  large  fortunes,  while 
they  were  only  in  the  act  of  accumulating  them.  Extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture  in  houses,  in  furniture,  in  entertainments,  in  etpiipages,  in  dress, 
in  servants,  in  short,  in  every  branch  <»f  disbursement,  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  the  trading  classes  ;  and  so  long  as  the  credit  system 
allowed  them  to  import  largely  from  J'ngland,  and  jvay  in  notes  or 
bills  at. long  dates,  the  evil  day  could  be  deferred  by  one  expedient 
succeeding  another.  In  the  midst  of  this  came  the  great  fire  at  New 
York  in  183;“),  which  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  20, 090, 000 
of  dollars,  and  made  nearly  all  the  insurance  offices  in  the  city  insol¬ 
vent.  Then  came  the  drain  of  another  20,0fhbfhh),  or  j)erhaps 
30,000,000,  to  rebuild  the  houses  destroyed,  and  replace  the  goods 
consumed,  making  20,000,000  lost,  and  30,000, OffO  expended,  or 
fiO, 000,000  taken  from  the  fixed  and  floating  ca])ital  of  this  single 
city.  'I'hose  who  had  speculated  largely  in  the  purchase  of  lands  tried 
to  withdraw'  their  capital  from  the  investment  ;  but  where  all  were 
sellers,  and  none  buyers,  prices  were  ruinously  low*:  others  who  had 
large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  from  the  excessive  importations  of  the 
preceding  year,  tried  to  raise  money  by  forced  sales,  !)ut  there  were  no 
buyers  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  as  the  debts  due  to  England  were 
so  much  larger  than  could  be  paid  in  the  j)roduce  of  the  country,  for 
which  the  markets  at  home  w'ere  declining,  the  remittance  of  specie 
be  came  the  only  mode  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  mercantile  body, 
and  this  could  be  obtained  only  bv  immense  sacrifices  of  j)roj»erty. 

‘  INI  y  ow  n  conviction  is,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  if  the 
president  of  the  I’nited  States  had  never  taken  the  steps  he  did,  in 
refusing  to  renew'  the  charter  of  the  United  States’  Bank,  removing 
the  government  de]>osits,  and  demanding  jiayment  of  the  revenue  in 
metallic  currency,  ihis  commercial  crisis  would  nevertheless  have  still 
come,  though  not  perhaps  so  soon  ;  because  its  real  causes  were  the 
iiiimcnse  sacrifice  of  priipertv  by  the  fire  ;  the  drain  of  capital  iieces- 
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sary  to  replace  what  was  destroyed  ;  the  wild  and  almost  mad  specu- 
laliims  indulged  in  by  the  people,  merchants  becoming  purchasers  ul* 
land  in  provinces  and  ])laces  they  had  never  seen,  and  giving 
almost  any  price  to-day,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  sell  it  fc^r  a  better 
price  to-morrow  ;  never  intending  to  occupy  it,  but  to  pass  it  on  fmm 
hand  to  hand  till  it  found  a  purchaser  whose  payment  was  so  extrava¬ 
gant  that  he  could  get  no  one  to  take  it  from  him.  In  this  ])nhlic 
delirium,  farmers  abandoned  the  tillage  of  their  soil  and  became  specu¬ 
lators  and  traders  als()  ;  s(»  that  cultivation  being  neglected,  the  coun¬ 
try  the  best  adapted  in  the  world  to  supply  all  other  nations  with  its 
surplus  grain  became  so  unproductive  of  this  first  necessary  of  life, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  import  grain  from  the  Baltic ;  several  cargoes  of 
which  arrived  in  tliis  port  during  the  last  and  the  jireceding  year. 
The  government  measures,  no  doubt,  hastened  the  crisis  onward, 
though  it  did  not  create  it  ;  and  the  natural  unwillingness  of  all 
parties  to  rej)n>ach  themselves  for  their  own  folly  and  extravagance, 
which  were  the  real  cause  of  the  evil,  after  all,  made  them  the  more 
ready  to  charge  all  these  evils  on  the  government,  so  that  (Jeueral 
Jackson  and  Air.  Van  Buren  have  been  literally  made  the  scape-goats 
by  which  the  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  speculators  of  all  kinds 
endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  their  own  sins,  by  ])lacing  them 
on  the  heads  of  the  two  presidents  named.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  (33 — 

Mr.  Buckiiigbam  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  of 
tbe  Indians  in  New  York,  on  a  visit  to  tbe  eastern  states. 
These  wen*  tbe  Sanks  and  Foxes,  tbe  Sioux  and  Joways.  11(‘ 
observes  tliat  an  opinion  bas  been  expressed  that  tbe  Indians  of 
Anu*riea  are  descendants  of  some  of  tbe  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  furnislies  a  brief  account  of  tbe  statements  of  Major  Noah, 
a  Jew  of  some  learning,  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  bim  in  New 
N  ork.  Tbe  latest  notice  of  tlie  dispersed  tribes  is  in  tbe  liook 
of  h^sdras  ;  to  wbicb  apocryphal  volume  is  incautiously,  we  will 
not  say  ignorantly,  a])plied  tbe  term  sacred  irri(ui(fs.  d'be 
words  are — ‘Whereas  thou  sawest  another  ])eaceable  multitude ; 

‘  these  are  the  ten  tribes  wbicb  were  carried  away  ])risoners  out 
‘  ot  their  own  land  in  tbe  time  of  Osea,  whom  Salmanazar,  king 
‘  ot  Assyria,  led  away  captive;  and  be  carried  them  aver  the 
‘  tvatiTSy  so  that  they  came  unto  another  land.  They  took  this 
‘  counsel  among  themselves,  that  they  would  leave  tbe  nudti- 
‘  tude  ot  tbe  heat  hen  j  and  go  into  a  farther  country,  irherein 
‘  mankind  never  dwelt y  that  they  might  there  keep  their  statutes, 

‘  wbicb  they  never  kept  in  their  own  land  (Assyria);  and  there 
was  a  great  way  to  go,  namely,  a  year  and  a  half'  It  is  suj)- 
posed  that  these  tribes  ])roceeded  from  tbe  Bupbrates  to  tbe 
north-east  ot  Asia,  leaving  some  of  their  number  by  tbe  way  in 
1  artary  and  China.  Hence  Benjamin  of  Tudela  states,  that  at 
tbt'  time  ot  tbe  decree  of  Abasuerus,  there  were  at  least  oCK),0(H) 
Jews  in  Fersia ;  and  Alvarez,  in  bis  History  of  China,  refers  to 
tbe  tact  that  there  bad  been  Jews  in  that  country  tor  several 
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Imiulrotl  years.  Some  went  to  India.  It  is  presumed  tliat  the 
more  enterprising  might  gradually  advance  as  far  as  Behring’s 
Straits,  whence  they  might  easily  cross  to  the  nearest  point  ol* 
(he  American  continent ;  so  that  in  two  thousand  years  they 
may  have  spread  northward  to  Labrador,  and  southward  to 
Cape  Horn,  through  the  rich  countries  of  California,  Texas, 
Mexico,  and  Peru. 

On  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the  Indians  were 
found  in  various  degrees  of  civilization;  but  their  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  tribes  from  whom  they  are  said  to  have  descendi'd, 
is  to  be  traced  in  their  religious  belief  and  ceremonies.  The 
points  of  general  coincidence  are  as  follows: — their  belief  in 
one  Cod — their  computation  of  time  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
new  moon — their  division  of  the  year  into  seasons  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  Jewish  festivals — in  tlie  feast  of  flowers,  the  day  of 
atonement,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  other  religious  holidays 
— the  erection  of  a  temple  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  with 
an  ark  of  the  covenant  and  altar — the  division  of  their  nation 
into  tribes,  w  ith  a  chief,  or  grand  sachem  at  their  head — their 
laws  of  sacrifices,  ablutions,  marriages,  ceremonies  in  war  and 
peace,  the  prohibition  of  certain  food,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
rule — their  traditions,  history,  character,  ajipearance,  afiinity  of 
their  language  to  the  Hebrew',  and,  finally,  that  everlasting 
covenant  of  heirship  exhibited  in  a  perpetual  transmission  of  its 
seal  in  their  flesh.  These  views  are  corroborated  bv  the  con- 
sentaneous  opinions  of  Adair,  Heckwelder,  Charleveux,  INPKen- 
zie,  Bartrani,  Beltrami,  Smith,  Penn,  and  Simon,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  w  ritten  largely  on  the  subject. 

This  is  not  a  plausible  novelty ;  for  the  same  idea  was 
broached  at  a  very  early  period,  and  by  many  eminent  authori¬ 
ties  has  been  long  maintained.  It  has  not,  howewer,  been 
generally  received,  or  perha})s  we  should  say,  generally  un(h*r- 
stood.  The  coincidences  are  certainly  striking,  and  we  incline 
to  admit  the  evidence  as  aflbrding  strong  probability,  if  it  be 
not  absolut<‘ly  decisive.  It  is  a  (piestion,  however,  of  much 
interest,  standin<r  connected  as  it  does  w  ith  the  researches  of 
Instorv,  and  with  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  sublime  move- 
ments  of  providence  in  the  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 

e  w  ish,  therefore,  to  see  it  aw  aken  an  incr(;as(‘d  degree  of 
interest,  and  to  be  brought  to  a  confirmed  conclusion.  An 
American  artist,  Mr.  Catlin,  has  lived  many  years  among  the 
Indians  in  the  ‘  Far  West,’  and  made  extensive  collections 
of  all  that  may  be  called  their  curiosities.  He  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  it  appears,  by  lectures  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  New  York.  Many  of  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  Indians,  he  thinks,  are  clearly  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  he 
remarks  that  ‘  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller  in  an 
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‘  Indian  countn’,  as  evidence  of  the  Indians  being  of  Jewish 
‘  origin,  is  the  close  resemblance  which  they  generally  bear,  in 
‘  certain  expressions  of  countenance,  to  those  people.’ 

Some  of  the  American  customs  are  of  early  origin,  and  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  society.  One  of  these  is  the  manm*r 
in  which,  in  New  York,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  is  spent. 
Our  author  shall  relate  it. 

‘  Among  the  peculiarities  in  the  customs  of  New  York,  none  is 
more  worthy  of  imitation  than  the  manner  in  which  its  inhahitants 
observe  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  custom  is  derived  from 
the  old  Dutch  settlers  who  first  founded  the  city,  and  is  thus  observed. 
'I'he  day  is  made  a  cminplete  holiday,  and  the  stores  and  shops  are 
almost  as  generally  closed  as  on  the  Sunday.  All  the  ladies  of  the 
family  rise  early,  dress  for  the  day,  and  immediately  after  breakfast 
repair  to  the  drawing-room,  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  male  friends. 
Not  a  lady  moves  out  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  health  or  exer. 
cise  ;  and  it  is  the  only  day  in  the  year,  perhaps,  in  which  no  lady  is 
seen  out,  either  in  carriage  or  on  foot,  for  none  but  ‘  friendless  ladies  ’ 
could  be  spared  from  borne.  As  early  as  nine  o’clock  the  visits  of  the 
gentlemen  commence  ;  and  as  these  are  all  dressed  in  their  best,  the 
streets  and  squares  present  a  most  animated  appearance,  by  groups  of 
friends  ascending  and  descending  the  steps  of  the  jirivate  houses, 
while  carriages  are  waiting  at  the  different  points  for  the  conveyance 
of  those  who  require  this  assistance,  though  the  greater  number  of  the 
young  gentlemen  perform  their  visits  on  foot. 

‘  The  New  Year’s  Day  of  183b  happened  to  be  a  day  of  the  finest 
p<issible  weather — a  sharp,  but  not  a  cold  air,  a  bright  sun,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  calm  ;  and  as  it  is  expected  of  foreigners  that  they  who  ap])rovo 
of  the  custom  should  adopt  it  with  their  j)articular  friends,  I  took  a 
carriage  for  the  day,  though  in  consecpience  of  the  increased  demand 
this  was  only  to  be  had  at  about  five  times  the  ordinary  charge  ;  and 
taking  my  son  with  me,  while  ^Irs.  Buckingham  remained  at  lumie 
with  the  ladies  of  the  house  in  which  we  lived,  to  receive  the  visits  of 
the  gentlemen  to  wlnnn  we  had  been  introduced,  1  made  the  circuit  (»f 
Hnniklyn  and  New  York,  in  each  of  which  we  had  stmie  agreeable 
acquaintances,  and  between  ten  and  five  o’clock  w'e  called  on  fifty-two 
families,  and  drove  over  about  ten  miles  of  ground.  W’e  met  in  every 
house  with  a  most  cordial  recejuion  ;  the  ladies  put  forth  all  their 
attractions,  were  well  dressed,  affable,  cheerful,  and  communicative. 
In  an  adjoining  room,  refreshments  were  ])rovided,  of  which  some  of 
the  gentlemen  partiMik,  but  as  it  is  thought  important  by  those  who 
have  a  very  extensive  circle  <»f  acquaintance,  that  they  should  visit 
them  all  in  the  course  of  the  day — we  heard  of  some  young  men  who 
had  nearly  a  hundred  on  their  list — the  great  majority  were  only  able 
to  shake  hands,  wish  health  and  the  joys  of  the  season  to  their  fair 
entertainers,  and  then  retire  to  pursue  their  course.  Our  nundier 
being  mi»re  limited,  it  affonled  ns  the  opportunitv  of  remaining  some 

ittie  time  at  each  liouse,  so  that  we  saw  ;is  much  of  the  gentlemen  as 
ef  the  ladies,  and  met  a  large  number  of  acquaintances  among  those 
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who  were  visitors  like  ourselves.  The  clerjxy  iiiul  ministers  of  relij^ion 
also  reinaiii  at  home,  ami  receive  the  visits  of  the  members  of  their 
coiijrre^ations  ;  anil  as  we  waited  on  several  of  these,  we  found  all  the 
episcopalian  clergy  dressed  in  full  canonicals,  and  receiving  their  guests 
with  great  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

‘  The  beneficial  effects  of  tliis  custom  are  numerous  and  im]>ortant. 
It  is  a  dav  saved  from  the  toils  and  cares  of  business,  and  given  to 
innocent  and  social  ])leasure  ;  and  this,  in  such  a  busy  and  over¬ 
wrought  community,  is  a  great  advantage.  It  enables  those  who  have 
h»ng  neglected  their  visits  to  bring  up  their  arrears,  and  begin  a  new 
account ;  and  it  furnishes  those  who  have  been  growing  cold  by  ab¬ 
sence,  or  inditferent  from  some  slight  or  embryo  cjnarrel,  to  renew 
their  intercourse  without  concession  or  without  olfeuce.  It  serves  to 
increase  the  resj)ect  for  women,  by  the  homage  thus  paid  to  female 
inlluence  ;  and  it  brings  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  their  congre¬ 
gations  into  happy  and  agreeable  communication.  It  has  all  tliese 
advantages,  and  many  more,  without  a  single  evil  that  I  could  discover  ; 
for  though  some  might  think  it  would  have  too  democratic  a  tendency, 
by  bringing  persons  of  ditferent  ranks  too  nearly  on  a  level,  yet,  since 
no  gentleman  ever  presumes  to  visit  a  family  on  New'  Year’s  Day  w  ho 
has  not  j)reviously  been  introduced  to  them,  and  his  introduction 
sanctioned  by  some  reciprocal  intercourse,  none  of  the  parties  who 
meet  are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  no  liberties  are  taken  of  which 
the  most  fastidious  could  disapprove.* — pp.  224 — 220. 

INlr.  Buckingham  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  very 
interesting  state  convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  ipiite  agree 
with  him  in  his  general  views  of  its  importance.  Occasions  of 
this  kind  display  the  American  character  in  a  favorable  light, 
and  partake  considerably  of  their  business  habits.  Philadid- 
phia  itself  is  perhaps  as  free  or  more  free  than  any  city  in  the 
I  nion  from  a  factious  and  turbulent  sj)irit,  and  thi^  rectangular 
form  of  its  wliole  construction  might  by  a  fancilul  mind 
be  almost  regarded  as  an  end)lem  of  the  regularity  of  the 
mind  of  its  inhabitants.  State  conventions  in  America  are 
assemblies  of  delegates  from  the  entire  ])eo|)le,  convened  to 
consider  some  question  of  great  public  interest.  The  one  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  which  had  not  been  done  since  the  signing  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence.  The  confederate  government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  movement,  and  it  was  altogether 
nnconnected  with  its  controlling  influence.  Indeed,  every  one 
knows  that  each  several  state  of  the  American  Union  is  a  kind 
of  imperium  in  imperio  ;  so  that  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  as  well 
*^8  on  others,  the  representatives  are  elected  by  the  districts, 
and  when  assend>led  choose  their  own  president,  arrange  the 
order  of  their  proceedings,  and  determine  questions  by  majori¬ 
ties.  Mr.  D  uckingham  was  present  on  the  last  day  of  its 
sitting,  which  had  been  prolonged  during  several  months.  Its 
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lielibenitions  were  animated,  but  dignified  and  orderly.  There 
was,  he  says,  a  (juiet  earnestness  which  was  calculated  to  make 
the  most  favorable  impression  on  a  stranger,  and  the  costume 
of  the  grave  and  elderly  members,  the  tables  and  papers,  and 
the  object  of  the  assembly,  strikingly  reseinl)led  the  celebraUd 
picture  of  ‘  The  Declaration  of  Imlependence.’ 

We  agree*  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  the  certainty  and 
detiniteness  of  constitutions  in  America  are  greatly  in  their  favor, 
as  compared  with  the  vagueness  of  every  thing  connected  with 
tin*  constitution  in  England.  For  in  truth  though  we  have  a 
‘  glorious  constitution,’  as  it  has  been  termed,  in  r(*spect  to 
ct‘rtain  general  princij)les  and  outlines  of  its  theory,  th(‘re  is 
much  p(‘rpl(*xity  in  its  parts,  and  dubiousness  in  the  details  of 
its  a<lministration.  The  ecclesiastical,  moreover,  is  so  iuter- 
min*il(‘d  with  the  civil  constitution  in  this  country,  as  in  fact  to 
weave  its  cntangh*ments  around  the  entire  mass.  And  if  we 
are  not  much  mistaken,  the  political  progress  of  things  tends  to 
show  that  it  will  be  at  length  like  the  ivy  which  though  it 
adorns  the  building,  has  been  supposed  nevertheless  to  loosen 
its  cement,  separate  its  stones,  and,  unless  timely  detached,  to 
work  its  destruction. 


‘  II  Jiving  nn  written  ennstitution  far  our  guide,  like  these  states  of 
the  union,  there  is  nothing  tixed  or  tangihle  for  us  to  refer  to  ;  and 
aeeordingly  every  man  makes  of  our  unw  ritten  and  nndefined  consti¬ 
tution  whatever  he  pleases,  lienee  it  happens  that  in  almost  every 
change  ])n>])osed  in  oiir  laws,  one  ])arty  contends  that  the  change  is 
unconstitutional,  while  the  other  as  warmly  insists  that  it  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  constitutional  princijiles.  Twenty  times  at  least  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  i)een  solemnly  asserted  that  if  certsiin  acts 
(»f  parliament  were  passed  into  huvs,  they  would  he  the  grossest  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  British  constitution,  which,  after  such  laws,  wandd  indeed 
Ik*  utterly  annihilated  and  gone  !  Yet  though  such  acts  have  hecome 
laws  our  often-destroyed  constitution  still  survives.  In  the  same 
manner  when  changes  are  ])roposed,  in  the  nature  of  a  revision 
of  this  constitution,  as  far  as  one  can  understand  it,  the  Whig  and 
Conservative  legislators,  as  guardians  of  this  ‘  glorious  uncertainty,’ 
unite  their  voices  against  all  ‘  organic  change,’  and  indulge  in  predic¬ 
tions  that  if  once  tlie  principle  he  admitted,  that  organic  changes  are 
either  desirable  or  ])racticahle,  a  revolution  is  begun,  and  amirchy  and 
destruction  must  inevitably  follow  !  To  all  this,  the  most  comjdete 
answer  is,  the  traiupiil  history  of  an  American  convention,  called  by 
the  uetiple,  conducted  by  the  ]H*o])le,  its  ])roceedings  ratified  by  the 
pe«*]de,  its  avowed  and  sanctioned  object  being  to  effect  organic  changes 
in  the  constitution,  not  such  as  the  rust  of  ages,  and  the  accumulated 
ern>rs  of  centuries  may  have  occasioned,  as  w  ith  us,  hut  such  as  the 
e\|H*rience  of  a  few*  years  only  may  have  shown  to  he  necessary  ;  and 
Jill  this  rarried  on,  from  its  o])ening  to  its  close,  without  a  tenth 
part  of  the  excitement  or  disorder  which  occurs  in  some  single  nights 
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ill  the  organic-cliaiige-resisting  House  of  Commons  of  England.’ — pp. 

We  cannot  help  saying,  that  \vc  are  (lis|)leased  with  iMr. 
Ihickiiighani  lor  abstaining  from  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
former  seat  of  the  illustrious  Washington ;  especially  for  tlie 
reasons  he  assigns.  Sometimes,  he  says,  the  expectation  and 
sometimes  the  reality  of  a  speech  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Ke[)rescntatives — sometimes  a  party  (!)  in  Washington  that 
|)revenl(‘d  his  leaving  the  city — and  sometimes  the  weather  (!) 
and  state  of  the  roads  beyond  Alexandria.  I^eyond  Alexandria! 
And  how  far  do(‘s  tlie  reader  imagine  this  distance  to  be  ?  One 
would  suppose  tliat  fifty  miles  at  least,  and  half  of  corduroy 
roads,  could  alone  have  sutliced  to  deter  a  traveller  of  absolute 
leisure,  proposing  to  himself  three  volumes  of  descrijition,  from 
rcjiairing  to  so  consecrated  a  spot.  But  no ;  some  half  dozen 
miles  is  quite  sulHcient !  He  would  rather  hear  or  utter 
sjieeches,  and  sit  down  quietly  to  listen  to  polite  llatteries  or 
poor  music,  than  repair  to  the  dwelling-place,  and  bathe  his 
spirit  in  the  solemn  associations  connected  with  the  man  who 
elevated  America  into  a  nation,  and  has  filled  the  world  with 
his  fame.  We  own  that  we  are  surprised  at  this ;  and  it  may 
be  the  more  so  that  we  ourselves  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
ex|>e  rience  the  inspirations  of  the  place. 

After  a  pretty  full  account  of  Washington  and  lialtimore, 
the  first  volume  terminates;  and  the  second  commences  witii 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  Pennsylvania,  whose*  history,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  various  institutions  of  Philadelphia  and  other 
matters  relating  to  it,  extends  through  many  chapters.  We  <Io 
not  jirofess  to  have  derived  much  information  from  this  ;  which 
after  all  has  something  of  the  character  of  a  thrice-told  tale. 
What  we  did  look  for,  and  have  not  found,  are  clear,  conijire- 
hensive,  and  philosophical  views  of  the  state  of  society.  The 
general  facts,  historians  and  travellers  leave  given  before,  as  well 
as  the  hours  of  dining,  the  habits  of  hotels,  and  the  topograjihi- 
cal  collectanea,  which  have  made  us  well  acquaint(*d  with  this 
remarkable  country,  l^ut  when  all  these  are  tolenilily  known, 
we  want  information  on  the  workings  of  the  jiopular  mind,  the 
tendencies  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  present  to  the 
future.  Of  these  we  wish  to  know,  rather  than  of  the  origin  of 
institutions,  the  state  of  buildings,  or  the  lecturings  and  j)o[)u- 
larity  of  the  author. 

The  details  of  the  volume  comprehend  I^liiladeljiliia,  whence 
we  proceed  to  New^  York — thence  by  the  Hudson  to  Albany 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  trips  in  the  world,  as  we  can  testify, 
occiqiying  omi  day  in  the  steam  packet) — then  from  Albany 
to  Schenectady,  Saratoga,  through  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  to 
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Utica,  Genova,  and  a  multitude  of  other  places.  The  society 
formed  in  IMiiladelphia  ‘  for  promoting  the  diffusion  of  christiuii 
*  knowledge  in  China,’  is  justly  distinguished  above  many 
others  for  the  benevolent  comprehensiveness  of  its  plan  ;  and  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  Christians  of  every  name  in  every  j)Iace. 
It  combines  missionary  and  philanthropic  purposes;  acting 
upon  a  principle  which  we  agree  in  thinking  is  alike  ])ious  and 
scriptural.  This  society  aims  to  establish  hospitals  and  dis|)en- 
saries  for  the  sick,  or  sup|>lies  funds  to  such  as  are  established. 
Bv  these  means  the  gratitude  of  the  jK‘ople  is  obtained,  and 
the  way  facilitated  for  the  instructions  and  impressions  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  union  of  effort  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit 
of  mankind  is  clearly  sustained  by  the  Saviour’s  examj)h‘,  and 
by  liis  directions  to  his  apostles  to  go  forth  and  ‘  preach  the 
‘  kingdom  of  (iod,  and  heal  the  sick.’  Although  the  miraculous 
powers  which  he  exercised,  and  with -which  they  were  endowed, 
constituted  the  highest  order  of  instrumentality,  and  may  now 
be  deemed  unattainable,  yet  the  principle  involved  in  these  pro- 
cet‘dings  remains  the  same,  and  the  spirit  of  the  example  is 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
subject  of  impiiry,  whether  missionary  operations  may  not  have 
i>een  in  this  respect  too  exclusive,  and  wdiether  it  would  not  he 
consonant  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  combine  the  r(*li- 
gious  and  ))hilanthro))ic  aim.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  converts  to  the  Christian  religion  in  heathen  countries  have 


in  manv  instances  been  taught  the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized 
life ;  and  in  fact,  that  civilization  and  general  refinement  w  ill 
naturally  follow'  in  the  track,  and  adorn  the  triumphs  of  the 
ndigion  of  the  cross.  Moral  improvement  will  always  have  a 
tendiMicy  to  elevate  the  intellectual  character,  and  to  raise  the 
savage  of  the  desert  into  the  dignity  of  man.  But  w  hat  seems 
alike  practicable  and  beneficial  is  to  impart  a  direct  temporal 
bciudit  in  unison  with  a  spiritual  power.  For  this  purpose  the 
Christian  missionary  might  be  previously  prepared,  by  an  educa¬ 
tion  more  systematically  adapted  to  the  outwanl  condition  of  a 
heathen  population,  where  an  ignorance  prevails  not  only  ol 
the  refmeiuents  of  European  society,  and  the  common  arts  of 
social  existence,  but  of  the  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries 
and  curing  the  maladies  of  the  body.  A  missionary,  for  in¬ 
stance,  w  ho  should  possess  the  know  ledge  of  an  ordinary  medi¬ 
cal  pnictitioncr,  or  those  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  profession, 
who  should  In'come  willing,  under  the  power  of  a  self-devoting 
]>iety,  ti^  cons(‘crate  themselves  to  the  service  of  mankind  in 
this  twofold  character  of  missionarv  and  physician,  would  doubt¬ 
less  prove  an  immense  accession  to  the  Christian  staff  in  foreign 
lands.  So  it  has  in  some  instances  proved  ;  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  such  instrumentality  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
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society  above-named,  would  doubtless  bo  of  incalculabk*  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  general  interests  of  the  world.  Inlluenced  by 
these  considerations,  we  recently  noticed  with  great  satisfaction 
the  rej)ort  of  a  meeting  which  took  place  in  Liverpool,  of  the 
uu‘(lical  profession,  when  the  llev.  Dr.  Ihirker,  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  of  I'oreign  Missions  in  (3una, 
furnished  an  account  of  the  ])rescnt  state  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the(kdestial  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  hospi¬ 
tals  in  that  country,  lie  said  that  tlie  object  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society  was  twofold,  namely,  to  htmelit  the  bodies 
and  the  souls  of  the  millions  of  China  ;  and  it  was  nearly  seven 
years  since  he  had  been  ordained  to  this  important  agency. 
The  foreign  residents  had  proj)osed  the  formation  of  a  nu'dical 
society  in  China,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encourage  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  medical  profession  to  go  and  practise  gratuitously 
among  the  Chinese.  To  the  missionary  societies  would  Ix^  left 
the  task  of  selecting  agents  to  carry  out  their  plans,  as  they 
were  the  most  competent  to  select  individuals.  The  medical 
man,  as  such,  and  the  missionary,  as  such,  may  under  existing 
circumstances  act  separately,  though  in  harmony  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  extension  of  the  same  ini- 
portant  plan  to  combine  the  two,  more  fidly  than  has  hitherto 
been  attempted,  in  the  same  person.  W  e  are  |)leased  to  see  that 
individuals  of  intluencc  in  the  religious  world  have  sanctioned 
the  j)roceedings  of  the  society  in  (piestion,  and  we  have  thus 
somewliat  digressively  adverted  to  the  subject,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  utmost  moment. 

Leaving  these  considerations,  we  will  now  proceed  up  the 
Hudson  to  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Amidst  the  ever  varying 
beauties  which  greet  the  eye  on  either  side  of  that  splendid  river, 
this  part  of  the  border  scenery  is  certainly  pre-eminent.  The 
Americans  sav,  and  we  are  not  disjiosed  to  contest  the  [loint, 
that  it  is  worth  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  go  in  the  steam 
|)acket  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

‘  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  13th  of  June,  we  were  all  stirring 
at  daylight,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  rising  sun.  On 
looking  out  of  the  windows,  the  scene  that  presented  itself  was  most 
remarkable,  and  totally  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
witnessed.  The  sky  above  us  was  a  bright  clear  blue,  slightly  mottled 
with  white  fleecy  chnids,  as  in  the  finest  summer  mornings  of  Kngland. 
But  of  the  earth  beneath  us,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  excej)t  the  rocky 
platform  on  which  our  habitation  was  built,  and  a  small  ])ortion  of  the 
l)row  of  the  hill  on  which  this  stood.  All  the  rest  of  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  before  us,  extending  to  a  distance  of  from  f()rty  to  fifty  miles, 
was  covered  w  ith  a  thick  sea  of  perfectly  W'hite  billows,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  general  deluge,  and  we  were  occupying  the  summit  (►f  the 
Ararat  which  alone  rose  above  the  w  ide  waste  of  waters  around  us. 
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Tins  was  a  compact  anti  continuous  stratum  of  fleecy  clouds,  which 
were  belt)W  our  feet  instead  of  above  our  beads,  and  which  literally 
covered  the  earth  as  with  a  canopy,  and  shrouded  it  entirely  fnun  our 
view.  The  waves  of  this  chnidy  sea  assumed,  too,  so  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  huge  billows  rolling,  the  one  after  the  other  in  succession, 
from  west  to  east,  that,  excepting  in  the  color  of  the  element,  which  here 
was  (if  sm>wy  whiteness  instead  of  blue,  it  was  like  looking  down  from 
a  ship’s  mast-head  on  the  turbulence  of  the  southern  ocean  in  a  tem¬ 
pest  otf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  like  a  view  of  the  great  sea, 
seen  in  its  most  violent  agitation  from  the  summit  of  the  Table  ]\Ioun- 
tain  that  overhangs  the  promontory  named.  It  was  altogether  tlie 
most  striking  and  impressive  scene  I  had  ever  beheld,  and  could  never 
be  forgotten  if  life  were  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years. 

‘  While  we  were  gazing  with  unspeakable  admiration  on  this  sin¬ 
gular  and  beautiful  cloudy  sea,  the  increasing  light  of  the  eastern 
horizon  betokened  the  near  approach  of  the  sun.  All  eyes  were 
accordingly  turned  in  that  direction,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  bright 
and  sjdeudid  orb  rose  up  from  his  eastern  bed  with  a  fulness  of 
glory  that  seemed  like  the  dawn  of  a  new  creation.  ’Ihere  were  ac¬ 
cumulated,  in  the  immediate  (piarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun 
arose,  a  series  of  strata  in  the  clouds,  of  ditferent  shaj)es,  densities,  and 
distances,  which  produced  a  variety  of  lights  and  tints  from  the  j)alest 
amber  to  the  deepest  purple  ;  and  caused  the  straight  edges  of  s(nne, 
and  the  wavy  (»r  umlulated  edges  of  others,  to  be  ti})ped  with  the 
brightest  lustre,  sometimes  of  silver — sometimes  of  paler,  and  sometimes 
of  deeper  gtdd,  so  as  to  form  altogether  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
splendid  views  that  could  be  imagined  ;  while  overhead  in  the  zenith, 
and  in  every  other  (piarter  but  the  east,  a  serene  azure,  over  which 
sailed  clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness,  eoin])leted  the  beauty  of  the  ]>icture. 

*  At  the  same  time  the  billowy  surface  of  the  cloudy  sea  beneath 
our  fi*et,  still  completely  hiding  every  spot  of  the  earth  from  our  view, 
was  made  so  radiant  with  the  slanting  lieams  of  the  rising  sun  thrown 
horizontally  along  its  waves,  that  they  looked  like  a  sea  of  the  bright¬ 
est  snow,  lieaving  and  rolling  in  some  places  in  rounded  surges,  and  in 
others  flinging  up  their  spiral  points  to  the  sky,  like  the  conflict  of 
opposing  streams,  or  the  spray  of  a  vast  cataract.  Altogether  the 
scene  was  as  indescribable  as  it  was  splendid  and  sublime,  and  we  dwelt 
u]Hm  it  with  an  intensity  of  admiration  which  almost  made  the  head 
ache  with  the  pleasure  of  the  sight. 

*  About  an  hour  after  sun-rise,  we  began  to  discover  a  ]>artial 
breaking  away  of  the  cloudy  awning,  or  rather  the  o]>ening  of  ])atches 
and  spaces  in  it  which  bespoke  its  approaching  dissolution.  The  first 
place  in  which  this  was  visible  was  over  the  channel  of  the  Iludsmi 
river,  the  track  of  which  could  be  plainly  traced  bv  a  correspimding 
liollow,  or  long  and  winding  valley  in  this  misty  sea.  'I  he  next  places 
were  close  by  the  sides  of  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood,  \\  here  little 
slits  or  liHipholcs  gradually  opened,  through  which  we  could  ]H*cp 
downward,  and  see,  at  a  great  distance  below,  the  green  fields  and  thick 
U(hk1s,  with  little  tarm-houses,  just  visible  as  white  specks  im  a  speckled 
plain. ’^Vol.  ii.  pp.  25.J— 253. 
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As  Mr.  Buckingham's  work  is  avowedly  historical,  statistic, 
and  descri})tive,  we  have  thus  thought  it  right  to  introduce  a 
passage  in  which  the  subject  gave  liim  a  fair  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  powers  as  a  painter  of  nature.  Our  readers  will 
judge  of  his  success;  we  cannot  think  it  very  great.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  eticct  to  inform  us  how  ‘  striking,'  and  *  inipress- 
^  ive,*  and  *  remarkable '  it  was,  and  with  what  ‘  unspeakable 
^  admiration’  he  gazed  on  the  *  singular  and  beautiful  cloudy  sea.’ 
In  representations  of  this  sort  the  scene  is  darkened  instead  of 
being  disclosed  by  an  accumulation  of  sucli  e})ithets ;  and  the 
sublime  certainly  bordered  on  the  ridiculous  when  the  wonder¬ 
ful  etl'ect  of  dwelling  upon  it  witli  admiration  almost  made  the 
head  ache. 

Every  traveller  in  America  bears  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
workings  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  and  no  sooner  does  our 
author  refer  to  the  religious  establishments  in  Albany,  than  he 
prcxluces  evidence  in  support  of  it ;  not  for  the  purpost^  of  sup- 
jiorting  it,  but  as  tlie  necessary  result  of  unjirejudiced  observa¬ 
tion.  There  are  in  Albany  twenty-four  large  churches,  as  they 
are  calle<l  there,  of  various  denominations,  accommodating,  per¬ 
haps,  about  24,0(X)  persons  out  of  a  population  of  3(),0()(),  of 
which  there  are  it  is  presumed  (),00(),  or  one  fifth,  unable  to 
attend  })ublic  worship  :  so  that  there  are  suflicient  means  for 
almost  every  individual,  and  it  is  thought  that  20,000  out  of 
the  30,000  do  actually  attend  divine  service.  Without  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  contrast  thus  furnished  to  the  state  of  British 
cities  and  towns,  which  we  may  well  lament,  and  which 
contrast  is  exhibited  in  its  substantial  features  throughout  a 
-considerable  part  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Buckinghani  re¬ 
marks  truly,  that  the  whole  of  those  establishments  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  voluntary  system  —  each  congregation  first 
choosing,  and  then  maintaining,  its  own  pastor,  with  great 
liberality.  No  minister  receives  less  than  1,000  dollars,  or 
€250  per  annum,  as  his  regular  stipend,  besides  perquisites 
from  marriages,  burials,  &c.,  which  are  very  large  in  amount ; 
and  others  receive  2,000  dollars  a  year,  in  the  same  manner. 
Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  while  he  was  at  Albany,  a  marriage 
was  solemnized  between  two  members  of  the  same  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  a  present  of  500  dollars,  or  £100,  was  sent  to  the 
minister  on  this  occasion.  This,  however,  must  have  been  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  yet  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  state 
endowed  church,  and  where  every  minister  is  accounted  a 
bishop,  as  he  ought  to  be,  we  can  believe  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
take  place  sometimes,  and  other  amounts,  though  not  equal 
yet  large,  to  spring  from  the  uncompelled  good  will  of  the 
people.  The  following  statement  is  quite  true ;  and  we 
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willingly  extend  our  extract  to  the  amusing  story  with  which  it 
closes. 

*  TIjo  consequence  is  that  iin  ill-educated  or  an  immoral  man  cannot 
find  his  way  into  the  American  clergy.  There  is  no  opening  of  jiatron- 
age,  or  interest,  or  purchase,  hy  which  he  can  make  an  entry  into  that 
l)ody  ;  and  being  carefully  selected  in  the  first  instance,  and  having 
everv  conceivable  motive  for  retaining  his  ground,  and  justifying  the 
soundness  of  the  choice,  in  the  st’cond,  his  zeal,  industry,  and  correct 
conduct  are  all  called  forth  to  their  utmost,  and  the  greatest  harmony 
of  respect  and  affection  almost  uniformly  reigns  between  the  pastor 
and  his  flock.  The  estimation  in  which  the  clergy  are  held  here,  and 
the  influence  which  they  consequently  exercise  over  the  taste  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  community,  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  Kngland  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  churches  are  more  uniformly  tilled  ;  the  services  are 
altogether  more  decorous,  more  impressive,  and  more  efficient  ;  the 
seats  more  commodious,  the  furniture  more  substantial,  the  singing 
and  music  more  refined,  as  well  as  devotional ;  the  prayers  more 
earnest,  the  sermons  more  searching,  and  the  congregations  more  in¬ 
fluenced  by  religious  motives,  or  respect  to  religious  principles  and 
observances,  in  their  general  ctmduct  in  st)ciety. 

‘  I  remember  to  have  heard  here  a  curious  anecdote  of  one  of  our 
distinguished  legislators,  which  is  worth  recording.  In  a  conversation 
which  1  had  with  one  of  the  state  judges,  resident  in  Albany,  as  to  the 
opposite  <qnnions  entertained  in  Kngland  on  the  subject  of  sup])orting 
religi(m  by  a  state  establishment,  or  by  the  voluntary  system,  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  had  mvself  heard  debates  in  the  Kniilish  House  of  (’om- 
mons,  in  which  it  was  bcddly  asserted,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  of  the  churches  of  every  sect  in  America  was  suflicient 
]troof  of  the  excellence  of  the  voluntary  system  of  su])port  for  religitui  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  warmlv  contended  by  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  a  slate  establishment,  that  the  voluntary  system  had 
entirely  failed  in  America,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  less  of  religimi 
and  religious  observances  than  in  Kngland.  I  added,  that  these  coun¬ 
ter  assertitms  staggered  the  doubting,  who  could  not  decide  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  C4)uflicting  evidence,  especially  when  a  nobleman 
of  great  talents,  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  state  church,  and 
wlm,  in  addition  to  his  rank,  static)!!,  and  ability,  added  the  advantage 
of  having  travelled  in  America,  allied  himself  to  the  latter  party. 

‘  I  jxm  hearing  this,  the  learned  judge  said,  ^  I  do  not  wonder  that 
this  nolde  bird  saw  st)  little  of  the  religion  and  the  religious  observances 
of  the  Americans,  when  he  travelled  among  them;  because  I  happen 
to  remember  being  at  Ktica,  where  the  C(»urt  was  then  sitting,  at  the 
period  of  his  arrival  in  that  city,  accompanied  bv  tw’o  other  genth*men 
now  in  the  British  legislature  ;  and  on  the  Sundav,  when  our  religious 
observances  are  most  apparent,  these  young  Knglish  statesmen,  and 
friends  and  advocates  of  an  established  church,  set  off  in  their  carriage 
to  the  west,  with  their  dogs  and  guns,  on  a  shooting  or  sp4»rting  excur¬ 
sion,  to  the  n(»  small  surprise  of  those  who  thouiiht  they  might  have 
all  been  much  more  appropriately  employed.’  ’ 
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After  visiting  Albany,  onr  antlior  ])roccedo(l  to  Schenectady, 
and  thence  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Delavan  at  Hallston  Centre. 
We  pass  over,  though  reluctantly,  various  subjects  suggested 
by  particular  places  and  institutions,  which  have  been  described, 
though  somewhat  less  elaborately,  in  other  books  of  travels,  to 
introduce  a  passage  in  relation  to  the  agricultural  condition  of 
this  part  of  the  United  States. 

'  During  our  stay  at  J.Ir.  Delavan’s  we  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
many  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  and  receiving  visits  from  others,  with 
their  families,  as  well  as  of  ins])ecting  the  condition  of  their  farms, 
and  hecoming  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  farm  laborers  ; 
for  we  were  now  entirely  in  the  country,  several  miles  from  any  town, 
and  among  people  wholly  devoted  to  agricultural  life. 

‘  In  the  general  aj)pearance  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  Kngland 
is  fiir  superior  to  America.  The  great  perfection  t(»  which  every  kind 
of  cultivation  has  there  attained,  the  noble  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
gentry,  the  fine  parks  and  lawns,  the  beautiful  hedge-row  fences,  the 
substantial  stone  farm-houses  and  out-buildings,  and  the  excellent 
roads  and  conveyances,  which  are  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  Kngland, 
are  not  to  be  found  here,  Dut  though,  in  these  outward  a])j)earances, 
American  farming  districts  are  inferior  to  English,  yet  in  ail  substan¬ 
tial  realities  the  superiority  is  on  the  side  of  America. 

‘  The  occuj)ier  of  a  farm,  whether  large  or  small,  is  almost  invariably 
the  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivates  ;  and  therefore  all  the  disagreeable 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants,  with  the  vexations  of  the 
game  laws,  the  authority  of  country  squires  and  clerical  magistrates, 
so  fertile  a  source  of  annoyance  in  England,  are  here  unknown.  There 
being  no  tithes,  great  or  small,  for  the  support  of  a  state  clergy,  all 
that  large  class  of  evils  growing  out  of  tithe  disputes  and  tithe  coin- 
])ositions  are  here  also  unheard  of.  The  laborers  being  fewer  than 
are  re([uired,  and  wages  being  high,  there  are  neither  paupers  nor 
])oor-rates,  and  neither  workhouses  n()r  jails  are  required  for  the  coun¬ 
try  population,  since  abundance  of  work  and  good  pay  prevents  poverty, 
and  takes  away  all  temptation  to  dislnmesty.  "I'here  being  no  ranks 
or  orders  such  as  the  esquire  and  the  baronet,  the  baron  and  the  earl, 
the  marquis  and  the  duke,  each  to  compete  with  and  outvie  the  other 
in  outward  splendor,  which  too  often  leads  to  inward  embarrassment, 
as  in  England,  the  country  residents  are  free  from  that  foolish  ambi¬ 
tion  which  devours  the  substance  of  t(M>  many  at  Innne  ;  and  all  those 
idle  disputes  and  distiiictiims  about  old  families  and  new  ones,  j)eople. 
i»f  high  birth  and  people  of  low,  country  families  and  strangers,  which 
so  perplex  the  gi»od  people  of  England  when  a  county  meeting  or  a 
ctiunty  ball  takes  place,  so  as  to  set  persons  in  their  right  places,  to 
admit  some,  exclude  others,  and  so  on,  are  here  happily  untlmught  of. 
The  conse(pience  is,  that  with  more  sources  of  pleasure,  and  few 
sources  of  dissatisfaction,  the  American  country  gentry  and  farmers 
are  much  better  off,  and  much  happier  than  the  same  class  of  j)eopIe 
in  Kngland.  Xo  corn  laws  exist  t(»  vex  tlie  landowner  with  a  fear  of 
their  abolition,  no  non-payment  of  rents  and  al>atements  to  tenants  are 
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over  heard  of,  for  landlord  and  tenant  are  here  merged  in  one.  \o 
disttraint  for  tithes,  or  writs  of  ejectment,  ever  occur  ;  and  in  sliort, 
scarcely  any  thing  ever  happens  to  rulHe  the  serenity  of  a  country  life 
in  the  well  settled  parts  of  America. 

‘  Till!  greatest  difference  of  all,  however,  between  the  agricultural 
population  of  laigland  and  those  of  the  United  States,  is  to  he  seen  in 
their  relative  degrees  of  intelligence.  In  Ungland,  no  one,  I  presume, 
will  deny  the  fact,  of  the  fanners  and  farm-laborers  being  among  the 
least  intelligent  and  most  uneducated  portion  of  the  population.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed. 
A  great  number  of  the  occupiers  of  farms  are  persons  wlio,  having  been 
successful  in  business  in  cities,  have  retired  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
bought  an  estate,  take  delight  in  cultivating  it  on  their  own  account 
for  income,  and  as  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  is  realized  on  farming 
capital  where  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  at  once  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment. 

‘  These  gentlemen  having  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  little  ])arisb  busi- 
ness  to  occupy  them,  and  a  taste  for  books  and  love  of  information, 
read  a  great  deal  more  than  the  busy  inhabitants  of  commercial  cities, 
and  have  the  power  of  exercising  their  judgment  and  reflection  m(>re 
free  from  the  bias  of  party  views  and  sectarian  feelings,  than  those  who 
live  in  large  communities.  Their  previous  education  and  ample  means 
dis]»ose  otliers  also  to  works  of  benevolence  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  while  their  conversation  is  more  intelligent,  and  their  manners 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  Knglish  farmers  generally,  they  devote  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  and  means  to  the  establishment  and  support 
of  Sunday  schisds,  district  .schools,  societies  for  mutual  improvement, 
country  libraries,  temperance  s(>cieties,  savings’  banks,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  can  elevate  those  below  them,  and  make  them  better 
and  happier  in  their  stations.’ — Ib.  pp.  411 — 414. 

The  third  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  author’s  journoy- 
ing.s  through  Massachusetts,  Ilhode  Island,  and  other  places 
in  the  high  road  t)f  general  travel.  We  could  have  wished  to 
see  some  greater  deviations  from  this  beaten  track,  as  we  have 
already  several  successive  accounts  of  these  places ;  and  the 
varying  condition  of  society  in  many  of  them,  though  consider¬ 
able,  is  not  such  as  to  require  frequent  repetitions.  We  fancy 
that  we  are  now  ])retty  well  informed  of  the  facts  relating  to 
American  society,  education,  and  commerce,  as  well  a.s  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  country.  Niagara,  Trenton  Falls,  and 
other  frequented  wonders,  need  no  further  description.  e 
will,  therefore,  henceforth  take  for  granted  some  things  u|)on 
which  all  are  tolerably  well  agreed  ;  namely,  that  the  Ami*ri- 
cans  spoil  our  language,  begin  to  rival  our  education,  and  are 
commercially  busy.  \\  e  will  also  take  for  granted  that  the 
livers  are  large,  much  ot  the  mountain  scenery  fine, and  Niagara 
tile  eiglith  wonder  of  the  world.  I f  our  readers  desire  further 
information  they  mav  |>eruse  those  volumes. 
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Hegarding  tlie  work  as  a  whole,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  author  has  fulfilled  many  of  the  pledges  given  by  him 
in  the  introductory  chapter,  to  observe  for  himself,  to  bring  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  traveller  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of  the  moral 
and  political  condition  of  the  United  States,  and  to  view  with 
impartiality  the  various  institutions  of  the  ]>eople.  lie  has  col¬ 
lected  together  a  number  of  facts,  and  his  volumes  are  pervaded 
perhaps  with  as  little  of  the  discoloration  of  prejiuiice  as  is 
found  generally  in  productions  of  this  class.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  not  altogether  free  from  feelings  of  disappointment. 
There  is  too  much  of  egotism  to  please  us.  He  says  in  the 
introduction,  that  he  wishes  to  make  his  reader  the  comj>anion 
of  his  travels,  that  he  may  see  as  he  secs,  and  be  as  it  were  on 
the  spot  with  him.  This  is  well ;  but  the  companion  of  his 
travels  does  not,  and  cannot  like  to  be  always  made,  or 
attempted  to  be  made,  the  humble  admirer  of  his  performances. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  his  lectures,  and  with  how  many 
attended  them?  Many  a  page  on  this  subject  might  have  been 
advantageously  spared.  Too  many  arc  also  given  to  mere 
quotations  from  newspapers,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
operation  of  party  feelings  and  political  prejudices ;  and  the 
opinions  of  the  press  (that  is,  often  of  mere  garret  scribblers)  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  distinguished  men.  In  fact,  the 
whole  is  too  diffuse  and  prolix.  Many  things  might  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  rest  compressed.  Had  none  ever  written  be¬ 
fore,  much  that  is  now  a  repetition  of  former  statements 
might  have  been  received  for  information ;  as  it  is,  we  looked 
for  a  more  condensed  and  engaging  work.  As  a  general 
principle,  we  must  express  our  opinion  that  travellers  into 
foreign  parts,  instead  of  aiming  to  say  all  upon  every  subject, 
would  save  themselves  trouble,  gratify  the  reader,  and  en¬ 
hance  their  rejnitation  more,  by  each  selecting  some  one  great 
point  of  observation,  and  reporting  facts  and  j)rccise  infor¬ 
mation  on  one  class  of  things  that  lie  open  for  research,  leaving 
to  others  their  own  appropriate  spheres  of  iiupiiry.  We  should 
thus  save  our  pockets  and  our  time,  while  increasing  our  know¬ 
ledge.  Mr.  Buckingham  certainly  has  not  done  what  he  might; 
yet  we  have  no  wish  to  disparage  his  labors,  and  sincerely 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done. 
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Character  as  cjchibited  in  the  Wesleifan  Co)nu\rio7i  Juritof  the  first 
hundred  peat's  of  its  cjcistence.  1  voi.  12iuo.  Ilaiiiiltoii  and  Co. 

^PIIK  rapid  and  (‘xtraordinary  advancement  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  to  tlie  jiosition  it  now  occupies  at  the  head 
of  all  the  sects  of  Ihitisli  Protestant  dissenters,  the  neutral 
character  it  aims  to  preserve,  in  profession  at  least,  between 
church  and  dissent,  and  the  recent  hostility  it  has  manifested 
aj^ainst  the  etlorts  made  to  obtain  justice  from  the  legislature 
for  the  industrious  and  starving  myriads  of  the  poor,  are  all 
facts  which  must  supply  matter  of  curious  impiiry  to  those  not 
within  its  pale,  and  subjects  which  will  greatly  perple  X  any 
future  church  historian  not  in  the  secrets  of  its  governing  coun¬ 
cil,  and  not  initiated  into  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polities, 
'fo  those,  also,  who  view  its  theological  system  as  essentially  at 
variance  in  some  points  with  the  obvious  import  of  revelation, 
and  its  ecclesiastical  polity  as  adapted  rather  to  human  views 
of  expediency  than  to  the  precept  and  precedent  of  a|)ostolic 
authority,  the  intluence  it  has  accpiired  over  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  sj)iritual  body  of  Christ,  must  supply  a  subject  of 
grave  consideration.  Any  such  person  will,  we  trust,  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  view  the  good  really  accomplished  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  system  as,  in  one  sense,  a  compensation  for  whatever 
errors,  either  in  principle  or  administration,  may  be  supposed  to 
attach  to  it.  \Ve  confess  that  though  to  some  extent  we  syni- 
j)athi/e  with  the  late  John  Walker,  of  Dublin,  in  his  views  both 
of  the  system  and  its  working,  yet  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 
and  we  gratefully  make  the  acknowledgment,  that  without 
Methodism,  myriads  who  have  found  the  way  of  salvation 
woidd  never  have  heard  of  it,  and  myriads  more,  who  now  hear 
the  word  ot  life  by  its  numerous  and  energetic  heralds,  would 
have  been  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Me¬ 
thodism,  however,  has  become  a  new  and  mighty  hi(‘rarchy,  a 
centumvirate,  exercising  not  merely  a  religious,  but  a  civil, 
and  even  a  political  intluence  of  great  weight  in  the  present 
balanced  state  ot  parties.  The  character  of  its  ministers  has 
theretori*  becoim‘  a  matter  of  (’uriosity.  The  absolute  control 
which  they  possess  in  ecclesiastical  atiairs  over  the  laity,  the 
intluence  which  tlu'v  exert  over  the  political  views  ot  the 
ju'ophy  as  wvW  as  over  the  subordinate  and  dependent  inend)ers 
ot  tlujr  eb  risy,  have  contributt'd  to  (*xcite  attention  to  the  men 
who  sit  at  the  helm  and  rcgidate  the  signals  which  the  (‘iitire  body 
is  expected  to  obt‘y.  Ct'rtain  individuals  are  well  known  and 
acknowh‘dged  to  C(.>nstitute  the  present  governing  council. 
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Their  political  bias  gives  a  tone  to  the  connexion,  and  such  is 
the  interweaving  of  spiritual  and  secular,  ecclesiastical  and 
political  alfairs,  that  no  man  can  now  rank  as  a  good  Me- 
thodist,  or  ex])ect  promotion  from  the  ruling  powers,  who  is  not 
also  a  good  Tory.  The  few  liberals  in  the  denomination  are 
looked  u})on  with  suspicion,  and  are  mostly  sent  to  Coventry. 

The  clever  but  anonymous  author  of  the  present  volume  has 
well  opined  that  the  public,  not  in  the  connexion,  arc  becoming 
anxious  to  know  the  men  who  sway  the  sceptre,  and  he  has 
produced  a  volume  adapted  in  some  measure  to  gratify  that 
curiosity.  As  a  matter  of  business  it  has  no  doubt  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  busy  stir  within  the  body  to  condemn  and 
cjuash  it  will  give  it  interest,  and  ])romote  its  wider  circulation. 
It  was  well  enough  to  add  the  cliaracters  of  many  of  its  de- 
])artcd  worthies,  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  attaches  to 
its  portraits  of  the  living ;  and  for  them  alone  was  it  ^written. 
Several  of  them  are  given  at  considerable  length  in  the  present 
volume,  and  others  are  promised  in  another  volume  which  is  to 
follow.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  author  is,  or  has  been,  a 
member  of  the  body — that  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  of 
observing  the  men  he  describes,  that  he  is  himself  a  preacluu’, 
and  that  his  admiration  of  the  talents  and  etliciency  of  tin* 
ministerial  order  in  the  connexion  is  quite  sutliciently  high. 
The  names  of  living  characters  arc  sup})ressed,  but  the  slight 
knowledge  we  ourselves  possess  enables  us  to  identify  most  of 
them. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Bunting,  whose 
influence  as  a  ruler  of  no  ordinary  description  is  felt  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  thronghout  the  Methodist  connexion  : — 

‘  Ilow  has  lie  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  in  the  body  ?  Not  by 
fraud — not  by  misconduct  ;  but  hy  lending  his  superior  talents  to  ]»ro- 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the  connexion,  lie  has  not  satisfied  hinuself 
with  barely  preaching,  and  quietly  eating  the  bread  of  his  labors  ; 
with  ])riining  his  mind  down  to  the  circuit  in  which  he  has  moved, 
like  a  fly  whose  prospect  is  hounded  hy  the  breakfast-table  on  which 
it  alights  ;  with  taking  Methodism  as  it  has  been  handed  to  him, 
lesolved  to  allow  it  to  pass  on  in  the  same  state: — but  he  has  taken 
an  enlarged  view  of  tlie  whole  ;  has  looked  u])on  ^lethodisni  as  the 
mere  creature  of  providential  circumstances ;  and  has  always  been  on 
the  watch  for  times  and  seasons,  in  order  to  mould  its  laws  to  the 
temper  of  the  age — changes  and  improvements  exjierienced  in  society 
at  large.  He  has  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  working  of  the  wluile  of 
the  machinery,  while  others  have  attended  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  a 
single  wheel  ;  he  has  watched  while  others  have  slept ;  he  has  labored 
wliile  others  have  hntered.  By  attending  to  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
knowledge  has  j)oured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter ;  men  of  in¬ 
ferior  talent  have  conimitted  their  concerns  into  Ids  hand  ;  and  now  he 
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rfijjns  Rupreme — is  equal  to  a  King  in  Israel :  with  this  security  to 
the  ImkIv — he  is  wise  and  good.  No  man  was  ever  mon;  useful — not 
Wesley  himself — in  the  various  offices  he  has  sustained.  He  is,  ])roperly 
s|R'aking,  a  man  of  husiness  ;  not  as  it  regards  its  bustle,  for  he  might 
do  more,  hut  in  the  knowledge  he  brings  to  it,  and  in  the  nuinher  of 
hands  engaged.  The  politics  of  Methodism  have  been  his  meat  and 
his  drink — his  daily  study  ;  and  its  laws  and  usages,  subsecpient  to  his 
entering  upon  public  life,  bear  the  impress  of  his  mind. 

‘  ('ounected  with  his  governorship  is  his  character  as  a  ])leador— his 
consummate  art  and  power  at  replication.  Here,  alas,  we  have  to 
knock  at  closed  doors,  in  order  to  reach  him,  and  see  him  in  all  his 
glory.  The  members  of  the  conference  can  alone  assist  us  in  this 
instance.  We  have  been  favored,  however,  with  a  few  specimens  ; 
and  from  what  we  have  witnessed,  in  ]>laces  we  have  been  ])ermitted 
to  enter,  we  can  readily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  his  brethren  that 
are  abroad.  We  pretend  not  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
in-dt>or  work  ;  but  our  ears  are  open,  our  minds  are  in  exercise,  and 
our  fingers  fre(iuently  turn  over  the  J)age ;  and  we  have  been  in  the 
great  congregation,  in  committee  meetings,  in  the  open  conference,  and 
in  the  social  circle  ;  and  these  are  schmds  in  which,  unless  we  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dull,  we  may  learn  much,  and  infer  still  more,  though  we 
may  be  unable  to  appreciate,  like  the  privileged  part  of  the  Wesleyan 
priesthood,  the  full  extent  of  the  might  and  majesty  of  his  character. 

♦  *  »  ♦  * 

*  See  him  :  there  he  sits  on  the  platform — an  elevation  which, 
though  simple  in  itself,  and  unintentional  in  the  first  instance,  has  led 
t<»  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  in  the  body,  the  overwhelming 
power  (»f  which  will  be  felt  so  long  as  it  shall  be  permitted  to  stand — 
giving  rise  to  a  distinction  as  visible  to  the  eye,  and  as  sensibly  felt, 
as  between  lords  and  commons,  the  upper  and  the  lower  house  ;  yes, 
see  him  surrounded  by  the  leading  members  of  conference,  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  his  chin  embedded  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  A 
subject  of  im|>ortance  being  on  the  tapis,  the  speaker  being  low,  or  at 
a  distance,  the  hand  is  speedily  relieved  of  the  chin,  and  placed  behind 
the  ear,  where  it  remains  as  a  substitute  for  a  trumpet,  gathering 
togi'ther  the  words,  while  the  sense  which  it  is  intended  to  aid  drinks 
in  the  sound.  An  iK’casional  note  is  made  on  a  slip  of  paper  or  the 
back  of  a  letter,  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  discussion  ;  but  memory, 
which  scarcely  ever  fails  him,  is  mostly  depended  upon.  Now  he  is 
calm  and  dignified  ;  but  in  an  instant  the  scene  is  changed.  1  he 
speaker  has  the  misfortune  to  opptise  some  favorite  theory,  to  trench 
upon  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  iNlethodism,  or  belongs  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house  :  that  moment  tlie  eye  of  our  Pleader  is  darted  like 
the  eye  of  a  lynx  along  the  line  of  sound,  and  either  quails  or  rouses 
the  pei^m  who  has  gained  his  attention.  He  again  appears  tranquil ; 
b\it  it  is  the  tranquillity  ot  a  man  pondering  u]>on  what  has  been  said. 
S|H*aker  8ucct*ed8  speaker,  till  at  length  silence  ensues ;  and  during 
the  momentarv  pause,  he  looks  round.  But  no  one  as.saying  to  rise, 
he  considers  his  own  time  to  have  come.  He  loves  the  closing  speech  ; 
and  now  tliat  he  is  on  his  feet,  let  the  eye  be  thrown  around  the 
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audience,  and  all  will  bo  seen  on  tiptoe — all  will  be  still  to  the  oar. 
The  first  feelin"  in  operation  in  the  breast  of  previous  speakers  refers 
as  much  to  themselves  as  the  subject ;  and  the  first  thought  in  the 
mind  (►f  the  mere  hearer  is  inadvertently  directed  to  the  same  cpiarter, 
and  is  followed  up  with  anxiety  or  pleasure — hM>king  forward  to  see  hmv 
it  will  fare  with  such  as  have  thus  entered  the  arena  of  dehate,  as  well 
as  towards  the  fate  of  the  (juestion  in  which  he  himself  may  have  an 
interest,  and  which  absolutely  hangs  upon  the  breath,  and  is  to  be 
decided  by  him  upon  whom  every  eye  is  now  fixed,  as  by  fascination. 
Listen  to  him  ;  he  takes,  perhaps,  at  first  a  dispassionate  view  of  the 
general  question — then  gives  you  liis  own  opinion — next  goes  on  to 
establish  certain  positions — notices  the  remarks  ])revious  speakers, 
so  far  as  they  seem  to  interfere  with  his  own  sentiments — and,  lastly, 
proceeds  to  the  formal  reply,  in  which  he  often  takes  upon  himself  the 
onus  prohandi,  either  classifying  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  or 
taking  up  their  objections  separately,  as  may  best  suit  his  purpose — 
encircling  himself  all  the  wliile  in  a  tow’er  of  strength,  from  whose 
impregnable  walls  he  nods  defiance  to  all  his  assailants.  Very  often, 
at  a  moment  when  a  man  is  congratulating  himself  on  the  probability 
of  a  happy  escape,  or  of  finding  his  arguments  valid,  by  a  less  early 
notice,  he  will  c(nne  dow'ii  upon  him  in  an  instant,  like  an  unexpected 
flasli  of  lightning,  broad  and  vivid,  shivering  to  pieces,  by  a  single 
stroke,  the  w  hole  superstructure  he  had  reared,  and  upon  wliich  he 
had  long  gazed  w  ith  the  fondness  of  a  parent  on  a  favorite  child,  c(un- 
pelling  him  at  the  time  by  its  glare  to  shrink  back  into  himself.  On 
these  occasions  he  can  be  sarcastic,  solemn,  playful,  or  otherwise,  lint 
he  never  approaches  a  subject  without  illuminating  it,  and  rarely 
retires  from  the  field  without  conquest,  follow'ed  by  the  smiles  of  his 
friends,  and  leaving  the  opposing  jiow^ers  in  a  state  of  suspense  or 

blank  astonishment .  As  the  head  of  a  party,  he  has  none  of 

its  prejudices  to  plead,  having  no  person  to  serve  ;  and  he  has  few',  if 
any,  peculiarities  of  a  ])ersonal  character,  no  ‘  mental  idiosyncrasies,* 
as  Lord  llrougham  would  say,  to  indulge,  w'hich  produce  capricious 
fancies  and  crochets.  1 1  is  faculties  are  always  unclouded  and  in¬ 
structed,  ever  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  his  judgment  secures  him 
success  and  adherents. 

‘  On  this  part  of  his  character  there  are  only  tw’O  drawbacks  ;  he  is 
arbitrary,  and  he  is  personal  ;  so  at  least  say  some  of  his  brethren. 
W  ith  regard  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  we  have  no  means  of  rebut¬ 
ting  it,  and  have  no  wish  to  substantiate  it ;  and  therefore  w'e  leave  it 
either  as  a  slander  to  be  corrected  by  his  own  conduct,  or  as  an  imper- 
fecti(ni  w  hich  w'ill  sooner  or  later  receive  its  own  punishment.  On  the 
second,  if  he  should  have  stooped  to  personalities,  we  feel  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  may  have,  in  some  instances,  been  j)rovoked  ;  and 
are  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  resorted  to  more  w  ith  a  view  to 
help  himself  than  to  injure  the  individual,  whom  he  might  otherwise, 
w  ith  his  giant  power,  crush  like  the  moth.  W  e  know  sufficient  of 
human  nature,  too,  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  every  man  is  deemed 
more  or  less  personal  by  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
their  theories  maltreated,  and  their  arguments  knocked  on  the  head. 
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Xxt*^  this  also  we  know — and  it  will  atone  for  a  tlioiisaiul  nnin»r 
faults,  as  well  as  nentralize  others — that  disinterestedness  ilistiiu 
j:j\iishes  the  jxentleman  before  ns  in  all  his  ways.  lie  will  as  soon 
fly  in  the  face  of  a  friend  as  a  foe,  in  cases  of  ciilpahility.  lie 
piles  direct  to  his  object,  and  floors,  in  the  less  elegant  langnape 
of  the  ring,  every  man  that  obstructs  his  course.  Though  not 
always  merciful  after  his  jiower,  he  still  is  just,  and  also  noble. 
He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  hastily,  seldom  unadvisedly  ;  but 
never  hesitates  to  speak  strongly,  sometimes  without  considering  the 
rack  upon  which  the  person  is  placed,  against  whom  his  remarks  may 
he  directed.  Meet  him  as  an  opponent,  and  he  is  terrible;  take  him 
ns  a  friend,  and  success  is  certain, — certain  even  to  men  of  minor 
t  dents,  over  whom  he  may  extend  the  fostering  shadow  of  his  wing.’ 

— pp.  1 1 — :2(f. 


The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  Dr.  Bunting  as  a 
preacher.  With  the  admission  that  he  is  far  from  being  poj)u- 
lar  in  the  connexion,  he  yet  considers  him  worthy  of  being 
made  a  model  in  almost  all  respects.  We  cannot,  however, 
afford  space  for  citing  the  observations  of  the  critic  upon  this 
part  of  Dr.  Bunting’s  character,  as  we  intend  to  ])resent  our 
readers  with  a  portion  of  the  author’s  remarks  upon  the 
|)reacher  who  is  as  great  in  the  Wesleyan  pulpit  as  Bunting  in 
the  Wesleyan  senate. 

No  one  accpiainted  in  the  slightest  degree  w  ith  the  covnexhm 
can  hesitate  to  attach  the  name  of  Robert  Newton  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  descrij)tion. 


‘  lie  is  one  <if  the  vlrvcs  of  Methodism,  sent  out  at  the  close  of  llie 
eighteenth  century, — a  class  of  m*.‘n,  as  Bunting,  M  atson,  Isaac,  and  a 
few  others,  destined  to  shine  with  more  than  common  brightness.  lie, 
like  some  others,  is  formed  for  toil,  and  ])asses  through  what  would  be 
the  death  of  a  score  of  men,  without  ever  a])pearing  jaded.  He  stands 
about  six  feet — strong  of  Ixme — admirably  proportioned — the  form 
erect,  hut  not  stiff — a  slight  degree  of  scpiareness  in  the  shoulders,  but 
titberwise  the  whole  figure  noble  and  princelv,  wdth  the  dignified  air 
tif  an  ancient  Boman  about  to  give  the  w’ord  of  command,  or  assume 
the  reins  of  government — and  all  without  the  least  tincture  of  vanity, 
or  anpearance  of  inflation.  The  face  hears  the  general  hue  of  hardi- 
Ihmui  and  health,  somewhat  embrowned,  with  a  shade  of  crimson  on 
the  cheek  —  but  a  crimson  as  remote  from  that  of  the  ‘  winebibher,’  as 
it  is  opposed  to  the  delicate  carnation  tint  on  the  thin,  glazed  skin  of 
the  drawing-nmin  figure,  which  has  the  white  touches  of  the  winding 
sluH't  blended  with  it.  The  hair  is  naturally  dark,  and  the  false  top, 
before  the  whiskers  became  powdered  with  age,  had  a  sleek,  easy, 
natural  appearance,  leaving  open  a  fine  expansive  forehead,  from  right 
to  left,  not  at  all  out  of  keeping  for  height,  and  beaming  with  light. 
1  lie  whiskers  just  referred  to  curve  their  way  across  the  greater  jiart 
of  the  cheek  ;  and  while  they  give  a  martial  rather  than  a  ministerial 
ajipearance  to  the  face,  they  jiartially  conceal,  on  the  one  side,  a  cluster 
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of  pur])le  berries,  wliicli  lie  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  and 
which  rather  "ive  interest  to  the  face  tbaii  detract  from  its  beauty. 
His  features  are  strong  ratber  than  large,  and  inasculiuely  bandsonie ; 
the  nose  soinewbat  aquiline  ;  the  eye  dark  and  expressive,,  inclined 
to  round,  with  a  fine  white,  and  long  black  eye-lashes;  and  a  mouth 
formed  for  ])ublic  speaking,  capable  of  emitting,  without  the  least 
contraction,  the  fullest  voice.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  ])erceive, 
when  the  countenance  is  not  lighted  up  by  conversation,  or  the  mind 
actively  employed,  if  not  a  form  and  expression  of  feature  that  would 
settle  down  into  something  like  melancholy — not  remote,  for  instance, 
from  that  occasionally  betrayed  by  Hichard  Watson — at  least  into  a 
state  of  pensiveness.  Its  more  general  expression  is  that  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  ;  which  is  preserved  by  constant  interchange  and  excitement, 

while  every  motion  of  his  form  is  graceful .  We  do  not  say 

too  much  when  we  athrm,  that  we  never  heard  such  another  voice,  we 
mean  for  speaking,  not  for  song ;  and  we  doubt  whether  its  eipial  can 
be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms — at  home  or  abroad  in  the  Christian 
church.  To  the  public  we  make  our  appeal  ;  no  voice  was  ever  more 
frecpiently  or  more  widely  heard — a  voice  which  seems  actually  to  im- 
])rove  by  age  and  exercise.  Though  power  is  its  leading  characteristic, 
like  that  of  the  organ ;  yet,  like  the  same  instrument,  it  has  compass 
and  variety,  as  well  as  sweetness — swelling,  jiealing,  softening,  but 
never  dying  oil  the  ear — except  when  untouched ;  always  audible, 
always  agreeable,  always  inviting ;  and  although  its  higher  bursts  are 
the  least  sweet  and  round,  still,  as  far  the  human  voice  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  such  an  instrument,  his  may  be  compared  to  one  of  the  best 
toned  of  those  instruments ;  and  not  any  thing,  after  the  tones  of  the 
organ  have  ceas(*d  in  a  large  Wesleyan  chapel,  can  be  more  in  keeping 
or  more  agreeable  than  the  elevation  of  the  voice  of  the  preacher  in 
question.  It  is  one  of  those  voices  which  is  so  natural  as  to  require 
no  management — which  any  thing  like  management  wouhl  absolutely 
mar — and  which  would  be  as  much  out  of  jilace  as  among  the  songsters 
of  the  grove.  Such  is  its  power,  such  its  charms  ujxm  an  audience, 
that  it  would  be  listened  to  with  delight  if  he  were  to  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  It  is  to  this,  though  partly  in  connexion  with  his 
person  and  his  manner,  that  the  deliglit  of  the  peo])le  is  to  be  traced, 
in  listening  to  the  same  sermon,  in  the  same  pulpit,  three  or  four 
times  delivered,  with  no  distant  intervals  between,  and  often  on  public 
occasions — a  delight  that  would  lead,  if  allowable,  encore  to  be  rap¬ 
turously  uttered  by  his  hearers  ;  and  it  is  this,  too,  that  gives  even  to 
commonplace  things  a  peculiar  charm, — all  being  clothed  with  majesty 
and  grace — uttered,  by  himself,  as  for  the  first  time — and  welcomed, 
by  the  peojde,  as  if  never  beard  before,  or,  if  ])erfectly  familiar,  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  joyous  and  cherished  feeling  of  a  congregation  listening 
to  the  *  Old  Hundred  ’  psalm  tune,  or  the  multitude  listening  on  some 
great,  stirring,  and  public  occasion,  to  the  fine  national  airs  of  ‘  (irod 
save  the  King*  and  ‘  Rule  Rritannia  the  things  themselves  being  as 
welcome  as  the  return  of  spring,  though  its  verdure  may  have  liecn 
beheld  and  its  breath  inhaled  during  the  periodical  visits  of  half  a 
ceuliiry.  Should  a  gentle  hint  be  given,  ‘  W  e  have  had  this  sermon 
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l)efore,*  instantly,  without  any  apology  for  a  lapse  of  memory,  the  re¬ 
tort  would  l>e  made— only  sul)stituting  speaking  for  writing,  ‘  To  write 
the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is 
safe.’  .... 

‘His  artillery  is  often  the  heaviest  when  lie  indulges  in  declamation. 
There  he  excels, — indignant — scowling — severe — bold — with  a  thun¬ 
dering  volume  of  voice  ;  as  if  Jupiter  liimself  were  speaking  from  his 

throne,  and  sending  abroad  his  bolts .  His  materials,  as  far  as 

cpiality  and  quantity  are  concerned,  are  rather  g(H)d  than  fine — excel¬ 
lent  than  extensive  ;  the  article  being  such  as  will  always  command  a 
ready  market,  so  to  speak,  not  from  the  delicacy  of  its  texture,  (►r  the 
novelty  of  the  pattern,  but  ow  ing  to  its  substantiality,  and  the  wants 
of  the  people.  It  is  intended  to  profit  rather  than  jilease  ;  for  the 
many  rather  than  the  few'  ;  and  it  is  such  as  no  one  need  be  ashamed 
to  offer.  No  man  living,  perha])s,  carries  on  such  an  extensive  trade 
w’ith  so  moderate  a  capital  ;  and  no  man  disposes  his  stock  to  better 
advantage.  There  is  never  much  on  hand  ;  all  is  held  in  recpiisition  ; 
he  is  not  in  tlie  first,  but  in  the  best  line ;  and  no  one,  who  buys  the 
truth  from  his  lips,  is  disposed,  provided  his  mart  is  open,  to  go  else¬ 
where,  or  to  w'ish  for  any  thing  besides  that  which  he  has  to  present. 
Though  ahvays  useful  and  popular,  the  last  fifteen  years  has  added, 
beyond  all  precedent,  to  the  extent  of  his  usefulness,  and  to  the 
tenacity  of  his  hold  on  the  public  mind.  He  mellows  with  age;  and 
like  w  ines  of  a  peculiar  vintage,  improves  by  keeping . 

‘  That  a  man  like  this  should  exercise  an  infiuence  somewhere  is 
naturally  to  be  expected.  But  where?  Not  immediately  in  the 
government  of  the  Wesleyan  lM)dy.  A  hundred  men  could  start  up, 
and  on  matters  of  mere  policy  could  dispute  the  point  with  him,  and 
Would  be  listened  to  by  their  brethren  with  respect,  in  the  annual 
legislative  assembly.  While  his  influence  is  on  the  mass  from  without,  on 
all  ranks  and  communities,  attracting  all  by  the  magic  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  the  gentleman  who  stands  first  oii  the  list  of  these  sketches 
(l>r.  Ibinting)  sits  supreme  w’ithin — seen  no  where  but  in  his  usual 
seat,  and  heard  only  with  his  single  voice,  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  yet,  like  an  invisible  pow  er,  moving  every  where,  and  felt  in  every 
thing.  ()l>ject  to  it,  who  may  ;  but  deny  it,  who  can  !  and  find,  who 
will,  two  men  better  calculated  to  hold  the  influence  they  have  honestly 
acquired  from  w  ithin  and  without,  or  who  will  wear  their  honours 
more  meekly !  ’ 


\\  e  must  now’  proceed  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  volume 

ts.  The  author  of  these  ‘  Wesleyan 


before  us  and  of  its  contents. 

‘  I  akings  apjiears  to  us  to  have  attempted  a  w  ork  of  cpiestion- 
ahle  utility.  He  will  do  little  more  hy  his  labors  than  gratify 
tlu‘  curious,  the  critical,  and  the  captious.  He  has  not  simply 
tak(‘n  tlu*  artist  s  pencil,  he  has  ascended  the  censor's  chair,  and 
too  oden  adventured  to  pronounce  judgments  for  which  he  is 
inade(iuately  (pialified.  In  matters  of  taste  and  (piestions  of 
style,  he  arbitrates  with  an  authority  to  which  his  own  produc¬ 
tion  shows  he  has  no  title.  There  is  an  air  of  pedantry  in  the 
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display  he  makes  of  classical  lore,  which  will  disgust  sound 
scholars.  His  fondness  for  figures  disfigures  every  page ;  his 
own  style  is  about  as  bad  as  any  style  can  be  to  be  readable, 
and  to  crown  all,  his  taste  is  frequently  vulgar  and  low'. 

*  Barclay’s  entire’ — ‘  floors  every  man’ — ‘  grovels  in  the  mud’ — 
‘  craw  Is  with  the  worm’ — ‘  the  herd  of  mankind  who  neigh,  and 
^  bellow',  and  bray  so  much  alike,  that  the  finest  ear  cannot  dis- 

*  tingiiish  one  from  another’ — w  ith  many  similar  expressions, 
show  that  the  author  either  aflbets  vulgarity  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  writes,  or  that  it  has  been  an  element  in  his 
own  education.  He  must  allow  us,  moreover,  to  add,  that  he 
has  spoiled  the  effect  of  his  delineations  by  the  extravagant 
eulogies  and  absurd  illustrations  in  which  he  has  freciuently 
indulged.  Some  excess  of  admiration  might  have  been  tolerated 
in  one  w  ho,  being  of  the  body  he  describes,  is  expc'cted  to  w  rite 
so  much  con  nmore.  But  the  general  excess  of  praise,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  rate  the  style  and  order  of  Wesleyan  preachers  as  so 
much  above  all  conqiarison,  is  quite  intolerable.  That  there  are 
eminent  preachers  in  the  body  no  one  will  doubt,  but  that  the 
mass  are  superior  men,  w  ill  not  be  credited  by  the  public.  Nor 
must  the  jireachers  themselves  imagine  that  the  progress  of  their 
denomination  is  attributable  to  any  such  cause.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  enter  minutely  into  this  subject.  It  is  enough  to  express  an 
opinion  of  the  present  performance,  which  we  cannot  but 
describe  as  self-complacent  and  extravagant  in  a  degree  alto¬ 
gether  unwarrantable.  When  some  do'/en  of  men,  of  eminent 
pulpit  talent,  are  excepted,  the  great  body  of  Wesleyan  preachers 
cannot  be  described  as  rising  in  any  particular,  save  their  bold¬ 
ness  and  assunn)tion,  above  the  mass  of  preachers  in  other 
denominations.  In  point  of  education  they  sink  below  most 
others,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  in  their  general  character 
than  the  tone  and  manner  which  are  the  invariable  indications 
of  self-taught  men. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures  on  the  present  volume,  w  hich 
we  have  deemed  it  but  justice  to  make,  we  admit  that  the 
volume  displays  considerable  acuteness,  and  no  mean  acquaint¬ 
ance  w  ith  the  men  described  and  the  affairs  of  the  body  at  large. 
The  author  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a  famili¬ 
arity  w  ith  literature  in  general,  &  beyond  most  of  his  brethren, 
but  his  propensity  to  show  his  learning  betrays  him  into  very 
absurd  paroxysms  of  allusion  and  citation.  Upon  the  whole  we 
find  no  fault  with  his  notions  of  what  j)reaching  ought  to  be, 
though  we  should  very  much  question  whether  his  own  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  qualities  he  commends.  Then;  is  betrayed 
throughout  the  book  too  great  an  admiration  of  mere  talent, 
and  the  importance  of  oratory  is  magnified  beyond  just  bounds. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  observed  warmer  and  more 
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frequent  recommendiitions  of  apostolic  simplicity,  truth,  and 
earnestness.  Hut  the  temper  of  the  book  is — who  hnt  wef 
Of  the  twelve  portraits  whicli  occupy  the  lirst  dOO  pa^es,  si\ 
are  of  departed  preachers,  the  remainder  of  liviiio-  men. 
Deducting;  these  twelve  from  the  hundred  sketches  in  the 
volume,  the  ei<^hty-eight  which  comprise  both  dead  and  living 
are  despatched  ordinarily  in  less  than  half  a  jiage.  Sneh  a 
sketch  is  brief  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Tlje  plan 
appears  to  us  essentially  defective,  in  not  being  restricted  either 
to  the  memoirs  of  departed  men  of  eminence,  or  the  living,  of 
whom  the  author  boasts  that  hundreds  might  be  selected  from 
the  present  ministry  of  the  connexion.  Then  why  not  exhibit 
them  in  greater  numbers  instead  of  giving  us  only  six  I  'flie 
Smtiines  ready  for  tilling  up,’  seem  intended  merely  to  fill  up 
the  volume  and  excite  expectation  for  another.  ( )f  the  memoirs 
of  departed  preachers,  that  of  Richard  Watson,  by  far  the  al)l(‘st 
man  the  Wesleyan  body  has  ever  produced,  is  th(‘  b(‘st  in  the 
volume,  because  it  is  in  all  respects  the  most  just  and  tin*  most 
carefully  written.  That  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  extravagant, 
and  will  be  esteemed,  by  all  who  knew  him  thoroughly, 
a  failure. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  suggesting  to  our 
readers  tlie  inquiry — with  what  feelings  will  the  Methodist  body 
contenqilate  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  policy  likely  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  party  to  which  they  have  lent  their  assistance*  ? 
'fhe  check  which  lias  been  given  to  liberal  men  and  measures, 
to  all  improvements  in  church  and  state,  and  to  the  cause  of 
liherty  civil  and  religious,  has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  aided  by 
the  Toryism  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  particularly  by  that  of  their 
ministei-s.  ('an  they  now  contemplate  the  work  of  their  hands 
with  conscientious  satisfaction  !  If  Puseyism  could  liave  dic¬ 
tated  a  prime  minister  and  a  cabinet,  it  could  scarcely  have, 
found  men  more  to  its  heart's  wish  ; — will  the  Wesleyan  body 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  assistance  it  will  have  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  anti-protestantism  ?  and  will  it  anticipate  a  return 
of  kind  offices  from  the  party  which  is  now  on  the  road  to 
<lonunation  in  the  church  ?  Are  the  evangelical  Wesleyans 
aliout  to  reciprocate  fraternity  with  the  Oxford  school  ?  And 
will  they  remendier  with  gratitude  the  ilay  in  which  they  helped 
to  place  the  lories  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  the  Pusevites 
at  the  liead  of  tiu*  church  ?  We  shall  see.  They  have  been 
glad  in  times  past  to  figlit  by  the  side  of  the  regular  dissenters, 
and  divide  the  spoils  of  the  triumphs  we  have  won.  Hut  they 
have  turned  tail  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Will  they  be* 
taken  on  the  staff  !  (jr  will  the  peo})le  allow  themselves  to  he 
thus  lietraycd  to  their  natural  enemies?  Methodism  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  present  on  the  strongest  side,  but  it  will  soon  find 
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that  it  is  not  on  the  most  nuinerons.  When  a  change  will  take 
place  we  venture  not  to  predict,  lor  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  auguries  of  the  body,  or  the  nature  of  the  policy 
which  guides  it.  But  change  it  must,  or  cease  to  he  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  working  people.  Every  working  man  ouglit,  as  a 
sacred  duty,  to  teach  his  children  tiiat  INlethodism  has  been  a 
principal  means  of  strengthening  the  hands  and  setting  up  the 
power  of  his  oppressors.  The  peoj)le  in  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts,  where  are  the  strongholds  of  Metliodism,  ought, 
with  united  voice,  to  tell  their  preachers,  that  they,  as  a  body, 
have  brought  the  bread  taxers  into  power,  and  that  they  have 
refused  to  lift  up  their  voice  for  justice  ami  humanity,  while  lie 
tliat  grinds  the  face  of  the  poor  has  received  their  support.  Tlie 
people  are  yet  silent,  but  let  them  speak  out,  and  they  will  not  only 
be  heard,  but  be  successful.  The  Methodist  ministers,  after  all, 
are  nothing  without  their  people.  There  is  a  point  beyoml 
which  the  patience  of  these  jieople  will  not  extend — when  that 
is  reached — when  the  people  of  Methodism  see  that  their  inter¬ 
est  identifies  them  with  the  rest  of  the  peojile  in  their  demand 
for  untaxed  bread  ;  that  moment  the  downfall  of  the  present 
dynasty  is  sealed,  Toryism  and  Wesleyanisni  will  be  divorced, 
and  the  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  in  corn 
will  compel  any  government  to  yield  to  justice,  what  will  pro¬ 
bably^  till  then,  be  tenaciously  held  by  the  avarice  of  the 
aristocracy. 


Art.  IV.  1.  77<c  Knowledge  of  Jesus  the  most  cjrrellent  of  the  Sciences, 
By  Alexander  Carson,  A.M.  Edinburgh.  UMO. 

2.  llistorg  of  Proridence^  as  manifested  in  Scripture  ;  or  Facts  front 
Scripture  illustratire  of  the  Hoe  u  nment  of  Hod :  with  a  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Proridenc*\  and  an  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  oj 
Dr,  Thomas  Brown  on  that  snhject.  By  Alexander  CAiisoN,  A.^^. 
Edinburgh.  1840. 

^PIIE  title  of  the  former  of  these  volumes  is  both  true  and 
^  fascinating.  The  knowledge  of  .Jesus  is  in  one  sense  a 
science,  and  assuredly  it  is  the  most  excellent  of  the  sciences. 
All  other  knowledge  sinks  into  insignificance  and  worthlessness 
in  comparison  with  it;  and  happy  will  it  be  when  those  who 
pursue  science  shall  cease  to  idolize  it,  and  shall  neither  disdain 
nor  neglect  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  .Jesus,  and  to  learn  of  him.  In 
opening  the  book  to  which  this  title  is  prefixed,  however,  the 
reader  will  not  find  that  it  is  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  the 
sentiment  so  aptly — we  may  say,  so  beautifully  expressed. 
VOL.  X.  2  o 
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I'liere  is  much,  indeed,  said  about  and  (with  too  much  reason, 
hut  not  always  with  justice)  against  philosophers  ;  but  there  is 
not,  as  the  title  might  have  led  us  to  expect,  an  exhibition  of 
the  sciences  ordinarily  so  called,  and  a  contrasted  exhibition  ot 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  the  demonstration  of  its  greater  excel- 
Icncv.  What  the  contents  of  the  book  really  are,  and  wherein 
the  principal  value  of  it  (in  the  author’s  judgment)  consists,  will 
appear  from  the  following  summary  furnished  by  his  own  pen. 

'  I  have  now,  I  think,  proved  seven  grand  points.  Firsts  Thatfiod 
manifests  himself  in  his  works,  as  to  a  part  of  his  character.  Sveoud, 
That,  though  (hwl  manifests  himself  in  his  works,  no  man  ever  from 
these  works  learned  the  lesson  which  they  teach.  No  man,  without 
the  Scriptures,  ever  learned  from  creation  and  ])rovidencc  as  much  of 
(fod  as  is  taught  hy  the  works  (»f  creation  and  providence.  Third, 
That  the  character  of  (Jod,  in  which  there  is  ground  of  contidence  to 
sinners,  is  to  he  learned  only  from  the  Scriptures.  4  here  only  is 
(lod  seen  as  a  just  (iod  and  a  Saviour.  Fourth,  That  the  character  of 
(fod  as  he  is  manifested  in  the  gospel  contains  its  own  evidence.  It 
cannot  he  known  without  being  believed,  and  on  this  ground  the  re- 
jectifui  of  it  is  condemnation.  Fif'lh,  That  the  character  of  (Jod  is 
manifested  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  Father  is  known  only  hy 
knowing  the  Son.  Instead  of  kuow’ing  the  Father  better  than  the 
Son,  nothing  is  known  of  the  Father  but  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Son. 
Suth,  That  the  gosjH‘1  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  manifestation  t»f 
the  divine  character.  The  character  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Father, 
and  the  gospel,  are  all  virtually  identified.  The  gospel  reveals  the 
Father  hy  revealing  the  Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  seen.  The  plan 
of  salvation  through  the  atonement  was  necessary  to  show  God  to  be 
what  he  is.  Seventh,  That  the  Scriptures  employ  ])hraseology  about 
the  gospel  that  implies  that  it  is  a  self-evident  truth.  If  the  view’ 
which  1  have  given  of  this  subject  is  truth,  it  brings  forward  truth 
that  hath  lain  unnoticed  in  the  Scriptures  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

1  am  not  aw’are  that  these  views  will  be  found  in  any  human  writings. 
If  my  positions  are  fairly  made  out,  they  are  of  incalculable  importance 
in  many  respects.* — pp.  302,  303. 

Our  readers  will  see  from  this  quotation  that  Mr.  Carson 
travels  over  a  wide  space,  and  touches,  unquestionably  with 
a  vigorous  and  masterly  liand,  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
lie  challenges  attention,  however,  particularly  to  a  sentiment  of 
‘  incalculable  importance,*  w’hich  (in  his  judgment)  ‘  has  lain 
‘  unnoticed  in  the  Scriptures  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,*  and 
which,  so  tar  as  he  knows,  is  not  to  be  ‘  found  in  any  human 

writings.  1  his  is  an  announcement,  certainly,  ot  stirring 
import,  and  is  titted  to  engage  ])rompt  and  serious  attention, 
for  ourselves,  we  yield  it  readily  at  such  a  call. 

Upon  IcHiking  atter  tin*  st*ntiment  in  question,  we  tind  it 
expressed  in  the  tollowing  terms.  ^The  character  of  Cwod,  as 
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‘  he  is  manifested  in  the  gospel,  contains  its  own  evidence.’ 
Tlie  gospel  is  ‘  a  self  evident  truth  so  that  ^  to  unfold  the 
‘  gospel  is  to  ])rove  it.’  After  remarking  on  our  Lord’s  words, 
John  xiv.  6,  11,  our  author  thus  further  explains  himself. 

‘  In  the  light  of  this  passage,  the  gospel  has  its  evidence  in  itself. 
If  (iikI  is  seen  in  the  gospel,  in  the  very  sight  there  must  he  evidence 
of  liis  godhead.  Is  it  p(»ssible  that  GckI  shall  a])pear,  and  yet  that  it 
shall  not  he  known  that  he  is  God  by  th(»se  wh(»  truly  behold  him  ? 
This  would  be  a  su])position  totally  unw<»rthy  of  God.  Jehovah  in  his 
glorious  perfections  is  infinitely  above  all  his  creatures,  and  there  can 
he  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him  when  he  appears.  lie  that  sees 
(rod  in  the  character  in  which  he  manifests  himself  in  the  Scriptures, 
would  as  soon  look  on  the  sun  and  ask  if  it  is  light,  as,  on  seeing  God, 
ask.  Is  this  God  ?  Even  the  queen  of  Persia  might  mistake  the 
favorite  for  Alexander,  because  the  friend  of  the  king  may  have  as 
much  appearance  of  majesty  as  the  sovereign  himself.  Hut  no  man 
will  ever  see  (iod,  and  ask.  Is  this  God  ?  \V  hen  (iod  discovers  his 
character  to  the  mind,  there  is  self-evidence  that  he  is  the  true  God. 
They  who  do  not  recognize  him  do  not  truly  see  him,  though  in  the 
Scriptures  he  stands  before  their  eyes.* — p.  25(k 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  Mr.  Carson;  and  he 
must  excuse  us  if,  among  the  ideas  from  which  we  select  one  as 
his  most  probable  meaning,  we  should  mistake  him.  His  view, 
as  we  conceive  it,  is,  that  the  method  of  expiation  for  sin  by  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  his  people — for  this  is  Mr.  Car¬ 
son’s  exhibition  of  the  scriptural  character  of  God — must  neces¬ 
sarily  appear  to  every  one  who  understands  it  to  be  the  method 
in  which  God  is  actually  dealing  with  men,  and  a  divinely  wise 
and  glorious  method  or  dealing  with  them.  We  take  him  to 
maintain  that  no  man  who  understands  this  doctrine  can  either 
doubt  whether  it  represents  the  fact,  or  refuse  his  acquiescence 
in  the  system.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  agree,  on  the 
instant  at  least,  in  this  sentiment. 

We  are  not  satisfied  as  to  the  ground  upon  wdiich  any  such 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  excellency  of  the  gospel  must  be 
supposed  to  arise.  If  any  particular  representation  of  God’s 
character  is  to  bring  to  me  an  instantaneous  conviction  that  it 
is  a  just  one,  it  must  be  because  of  its  conformity  with  some 
ideas  of  Ciod  more  or  less  distinctly  preconceived  in  my  mind  ; 
just  as,  if  I  were  to  recognize  a  stranger  at  first  sight,  without 
his  being  named  to  me,  it  would  be  owing  to  a  conformity  on 
his  part  to  the  image  I  had  created  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  there  are  in  human  nature  certain  impulses  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  by  their  conformity  to  which  all  representations  of 
the  divine  character  are  quickly  brought  to  a  species  of  test  by 

mankind;  but  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  admit  that  these  impulses 
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arc  universally — if  in  any  case — so  comprehensive,  accurate,  aiul 
vivid,  as  to  furnish  an  immediate  certainty  that  some  })articular 
representation  of  the  divine  character  is  correct.  Have  all  men 
such  antecedent  thouo;hts  of  God  that  they  are  entitled  to  say, 

1  know  that  this  description  of  his  character  is  true,  hc'cause 
it  aj^rees  with  what  I  have  conceived  of  him  ? 

\Ve  can  scarcely  look  with  oreater  satisfaction  on  the  result 
to  which  such  a  sentiment  would  lead.  If,  when  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  character  approves  itself  to  the  mind  of  a 
man,  this  is  to  be  deemed  conclusive  of  its  truth,  then  such 
representations  as  may  not  <;ain  this  concurrence  may  justly  he 
l)eld  in  continual  doubt ;  and  the  mind  of  man  itself  may  thus 
become  the  absolute  test  and  standard  of  truth.  One  may  then 
sav,  Such  a  view'  of  the  divine  character  cannot  be  a  just  one,  for 
mv  mind  revolts  from  it.  Is  the  human  mind  in  a  state  of  titness 
for  the  otfice  of  umpire  between  contending  representations  of 
the  character  of  God  ? 

Further,  we  think  that  facts  contradict  our  author's  hypothe¬ 
sis.  W  e  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  many  persons 
understand  what  ^Ir.  Carson  means  and  exhibits  as  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  (iod  in  the  gospel,  who,  nevertheless,  neither  feci  any 
complacency  in  it,  nor  believe  it  to  be  the  mode  of  his  conduct 
towards  men.  Mr.  Carson,  we  are  aware,  meets  us  at  this 
point  by  saying  that  such  persons  do  not  understand  the  gospel. 
On  .lolin  xvii.  3, ‘This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know' 

‘  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
‘  s(‘nt,’  he  lays  it  down  that  salvation  is  connected  w  ith  know- 
ledgpy  in  the  simple  meaning  of  that  term,  and  that  ‘  we  cannot 
‘  know'  the  trutli  without  approving  of  it.’  ‘  It  is  much  safer,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  as  well  as  more  scriptural,  to  say,  that,  though 
‘  the  true  knowledge  of  (lod  is  eternal  life,  if  men  are  not 
‘  chang(‘d  in  heart  and  life  they  do  not  really  know  (iod,’  p. 
‘Jb7.  For  our  part,  we  must  say  that  we  think  it  both  more 
scriptural  and  more  safe  to  take  the  term  yivioaKio  in  the  sense 
of  love  (a  use  of  it  with  which  IMr.  Carson  cannot  but  be  fa¬ 
miliar),  and  to  allow'  the  result  of  exercising  the  understanding, 
apart  from  any  state  of  the  feelings,  to  be  called  know  ledge. 
I'pon  his  principle,  what  interpretation  would  the  author  give 
to  the  following  passage  I  ‘  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
‘  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin :  hut 
‘  now  theg  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  mg  Kathery 
.h)hn  XV.  ‘24. 

NVe  think  we  have  done  more  justice  to  this  volume,  and 
shown  more  respect  to  the  author,  by  noticing  pointedly  the 
main  feature  of  it,  than  we  should  have  rendered  by  a  slighter 
mention  of  its  subordinate  parts.  From  its  successive  j)ages  we 
could  extract  with  pleasure  many  beautiful  and  valuable  pas- 
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safijos ;  hut  we  must  hasten  to  as  extended  a  notice  as  our 
limits  will  })ennit  of*  the  reinaininj^  volume. 

Tlie  llistonj  of  Proridence  exactly  corresponds  with  its  title. 
Tlu*  priuci|)al  events  ot  Scripture  history  are  taken  up  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  hriedy  treated,  with  ^Teat  simplicity,  judiciousness, 
and  piety.  "Die  hook  is  well  fitted  to  become  a  thou^htlul 
Cliristian’s  pocket  companion,  and  it  is  no  small  euloj^y  on  both 
parties,  that  it  was  such  to  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Olinthus 
(tre^ory.  The  examination  of  the  jihilosophy  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  is  shrewd  and  etl’ective,  and  hiohly  characteristic  of  the 
autlior.  A  short  example  will  justify  our  jiraise.  Dr.  Drown 
savs  that  *  the  p*eat  charm  of  the  celebrated  ])assage  of  (lenesis 
‘  descriptive  of  the  creation  of  lii^ht,  consists  in  its  stating 
*■  nothinjji;  more  than  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent.’  On 
this  Mr.  Carson  remarks — 

‘  With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  sidiliinity  <»f  the  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage  in  (lenesis,  I  (piestion  Dr.  Brown’s  philosiqdiy.  It  in  no  measure 
depends  on  any  theory  with  respect  to  jiower.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  men,  on  feeling  the  sublimity,  never  think  of  the  philos(»phy  of  the 
subject.  The  sublimity,  however,  does  not  consist  in  the  stating  of 
nothing  more  than  the  antecedent  and  the  consecpient.  If  this  were  a 
true  prescription  for  producing  sublimity,  there  is  no  writer  wlii» 
might  not  equal  IMoses.  *  The  general  ordered  the  army  to  dine,  and 
they  dined,’  is  an  expression  which  has  the  essentials  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
sublimity  ;  hut  it  is  never  likely  to  become  a  rival  to  the  exj)ression  in 
the  hook  of  fienesis.  In  statement  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two  exj)ressions.  What,  then,  is  the  essential  difference  which  con¬ 
fers  sucli  sublimity  on  one  of  them  }  One  of  them  commands  what  a 
command  is  fit  to  effect.  Command  is  the  usual  means  employed  to 
j)n»duce  such  effects.  The  other  expression  commands  what  a  com¬ 
mand  has  no  tendency  to  effect,  even  as  a  means.  Not  only  this,  hut 
the  command  is  addressed  to  what  does  not  exist,  and  the  thing  which 
does  not  exist  is  viewed  as  hearing  and  obeying  the  command,  by 
coming  into  existence.  It  is  here,  especially,  that  the  sublimity  lies.* 

— pp.  341),  350. 

With  a  saving  clause  against  being  supjioscd  to  agree  with 
every  thing  in  these  volumes,  we  must  (piit  them  with  high 
general  commendation.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  the 
production  of  a  writer  long  habituated  to  deep  and  searching 
tliought,  and  ])ossessing  a  great  command  of  language.  We 
will  only  hint  to  Mr.  Carson,  who  will  take  it  as  the  sincerest 
token  of  our  high  respect  for  him,  that  he  would  write  both 
more  pmsuasively  and  more  convincingly,  if  he  would  study 
habitually  to  he  what  he  has  elsewhere  termed  ‘  extravagantly 
‘  gentle.’ 
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Art.y.  The  Enrflish  Ilexaphi:  eoJisisUng  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Xew  Teg- 
tanumty  with  the  six  important  Emflish  /  ersion.s\  knotrn  as  ft  }clif\%  a.d. 
J.'iitt),  Tt/mtale-s^  a.d.  J5IM,  (  ranmers,  a.d.  IdIU),  The  Geneean^  a.d. 
ir>.*»7»  Th('  Rhemish^  a.d.  1582,  The  Authorized^  \.D,  Kill.  Loiuluii : 
Kagster.  1841. 

^PHK  idea  of  tliis  work,  as  well  as  its  title,  is  taken  from  the 
ilexapla  of  Urigen,  in  which  four  Greek  versions  ot  tlie  Old 
'restament  were  arram^ed  in  j)arallel  eoluiuns,  tt»gether  with  the 
original  text,  first  in  llelirew  and  then  in  Greek  eliaraeters, 
thus  presenting  a  sir  fold  co[)y  of  the  Scriptures,  four  only  ol'the 
columns,  however,  containing  translations  of  the  original.  W  e 
are  not  aware  of  any  similar  attemjit  to  exhibit  a  series  of 
translations  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  into  one 
language,  until  tlie  present,  and  the  Messrs,  llagster  deserve  tin; 
thanks  of  all  English  biblical  scholars  for  jilacing  bi'forc  them, 
at  one  view,  the  successive  developments  of  the  New  TestauH'ut 
in  Englisli.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  easily  exjilained.  At  the 
top  of  the  two  handsome  (juarto  pages  which  are  presented  on 
opening  the  volume,  is  the  Greek  text  according  to  the  recen¬ 
sion  of  Scholz,  printed  in  a  magniticent  type,  and  ticcupying 
about  one  third  of  each  page.  Tlie  remaining  two  thirds  con¬ 
tain,  in  parallel  columns,  six  English  versions  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  viz.,  Wielirs  1880,  Tyndale's  1584,  Cran- 
iner’s  1580,  the  Geneva  1557,  the  Hheinish  1582,  and  the  hrst 
edition  of  the  authorized  version  181 1.  An  ‘  historical  account 
*  ot  the  hhiglish  versions’  is  prefixt‘d,  extending  to  180  (piarto 
pages.  This  account  exhibits  considerable  industry,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest;  but  we  are  sorry  to  be  com- 
jH'lled  to  add  that  its  style  is  open  to  much  censure,  and  what 
IS  worse,  its  statements  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  4  lu‘ 
publication  of  the  work  before  us  oHered  a  very  favorable 
opnortuiiity  for  giving  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  hmglish 
Hil)le  than  any  which  we  have  at  present.  Our  author  has, 
however,  we  regrc't  to  say,  preferred  the  easier  mode  of  follow¬ 
ing  accounts  already  pid)lished ;  and  an  independent  in- 
v<*stigation  of  the  suhj(‘ct,  clearing  u|)  obscurities,  ami 
rejecting  received  stat(*ments  where  they  are  a[)ocryj)hal, 
is  yet  a  dt'sideratum  in  our  literature.  We  shall  havi‘  c>ccasion 
to  point  out  some  of  the  historical  inaccuracies,  and  many  of  the 
grammatical  blundiTs  of  the  account  before  us,  as  we  proceed. 

I  he  history  ot  the  hhiglish  New  Testament  ])ro|)(‘rly  com¬ 
mences  with  the  tinu's  of  Widif.  4  here  w'(*re,  iiuU'ed,  as  early 
as  tin*  I’ighth  century,  vt‘rsions  of  various  parts  of  the  Scri|>tures 
•  uto  the  Anglo-Saxon  ti>ni:ue,  but  these  are  connected  with  us 


rather  by  locality  than  lanjj^uage ;  for  tliough  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scliolar  may  very  distinctly  trace  in  them  the  groundwork  of 
our  vernacular  English,  they  are  at  this  day  as  completely  unin¬ 
telligible  to  the  mere  English  reader,  as  the  Latin  itself  from 
wliich  they  were  taken.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  trace 
the  gradual  change  of  language  in  Luigland  from  this  period  down 
to  that  of  Wiclif.  The  dialect  of  his  day,  though  containing 
many  words  not  now  in  ordinary  use,  is  substantially  English. 
Few  of  the  words  which  he  employed  have  become  completely 
obsolete.  The  j)rinci|)al  changes  are  those  which  have  taken 
j)lace  in  the  orthogra})hy,  and  in  the  tense  forms  of  verbs  and 
plural  endings  of  nouns. 

Wiclif,  by  right,  stands  foremost  in  the  list  of  English 
translators.  It  is  true  that  there  were  before  him  several,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  attem|)ted  the  work, 
but  their  productions,  whether  metrical  or  in  })rose,  seem  never  to 
have  exerted  much  influence,  or  to  have  been  widely  circulated. 
Many  of  them  were  not  versions  but  paraj)hrases — none  con¬ 
tained  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  their  merits  or  their  importance,  all  were  cast  into  the 
shade  by  Wiclif’s  version,  which,  as  the  author  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Account  has  shown,  may  well  be  considered  the  first 
published  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  English.  The 
term  ^  jnddishedy  in  reference  to  Wiclit’s  version,  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  whicli  it  now  generally 
bears.  A  work  in  those  days  was  published  when  copies  wen* 
multi|)lied  for  sale  by  transcribers,  and  the  existence,  even  yet, 
of  a  great  number  of  MSS.  of  this  version  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  publication,  though  it  was  never  given  to  the  world  in 
type  till  it  was  edited  by  Lewis  in  the  year  1731. 

VV^e  shall  not  follow  our  author  in  Ids  account  of  the  life  of 
the  Hector  of  Lutterworth,  or  the  history  of  the  translation;  we 
must  at  once  ])ass  on  to  the  character  of  the  version  itself,  a 
subject  which  is  very  slightly  foiiched  by  him,  though  he  ex¬ 
pressly  devotes  one  section  to  the  consideration  of  it.  He  com¬ 
mences  his  remarks  on  this  point  with  the  following  carelessly 
written  and  ungrammatical  j)aragraph. 

‘  The  importance  of  this  version  is  such,  that  some  account  of  its 
execution  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  it,  seem  alnu^st  to  Ik? 
re(|uired  ;  at  least,  without  them,  the  notice  of  the  lal>ors  of  Wiclif 
Would  he  very  defective.’ — p.  Ilf 


He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  ver¬ 
sion  should  be  made  from  the  Latin,  on  two  grounds ;  first, 
M  ieliEs  probable  ignorance  of  (jreek  ;  and  secondly,  his  proba¬ 
ble  inability  to  procure  a  (ireek  MS.,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
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translate  it.  This  leads  to  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  a 
‘  Version  of  a  Version! 

‘  in  considering  the  merit  of  a  version  when  formed  from  ano¬ 
ther,  there  are  these  two  thinj^s  to  he  considered ;  first,  the  character 
of  the  primary  version  fnnn  which  the  other  is  made  ;  secondly,  the 
accuracy  with  which  that  primary  version  is  represented  by  the  second 
translator.* — p.  lih 

Wo  k  now  not  how  to  characterize  such  a  style  of  writing  as 
this  otherwise  than  by  the  epithet  slovenly.  With  respect  to 
the  first  of  ^  these  two  things  to  be  considered/  our  author 
endeavours  to  show  that  some  sort  of  revision  of  the  J/atiii 
text  was  j)robably  made  for  Wiclifs  version.  We  are,  however, 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  proof,  and  it  is  certain  that  what- 
(‘ver  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  correct  text,  they  were,  as  our 
aiithor  himself  acknowledt^es,  insullicient  to  exclude  maiiv 
glosses  which  had  crej)t  into  the  Latin  version  in  common  us(‘, 
and  are  retained  by  Wiclif.  For  an  answer  to  the  second 
imjuiry,  we  are  nd’erred  to  the  tesraiony  of  the  author  of  the 
‘  FJucidarium  Ibbliorum/ who,  in  lo9o,  speaks  of  the  *  cnglyshe 
‘  bible  late  translated’  as  standing  in  less  need  of  correction 
than  the  ‘commune  latyn  bybles  /  and  it  is  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  this  t(‘stimony  being  given  by  one  who  was  engaged  in 
a  new  translation,  that  the  objection  felt  to  Wiclif’s  version  was 
its  ‘  being  too  literaly  and  too  close,  in  following  the  Latin 


*  This  judgment,  so  soon  expressed  after  the  death  of  Wiclif,  is 
fully  supported  Iw  the  closest  examinati(Ui  which  can  he  given  to  the 
ver.>ion.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  it  with  the  \*ulgate  without  see¬ 
ing  how  attentively  the  translator  has  sought,  without  being  too  ser¬ 
vile,  to  express  all  that  the  Latin  expresses,  and  if  possible,  in  the  same 
manner.’ — p.  *Jl. 

It  woidd  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  on  a  point  which  we  are, 
to  say  the  least,  as  well  able  to  judge  of  as  he  could  be,  our 
author  had  compared  a  few  passages  of  the  version  with  the 
l/atin,  from  which  it  was  taken.  Such  a  com})arison  would 
fully  bear  out  all  that  he  has  said  resjiecting  the  literalitg  oi  the 
version  ;  but  we  should  scarcely  be  willing  to  admit  that  it  is 
‘  literal,  without  being  too  servile.’  The  fact  is,  that  in  many 
passages  the  sense  is  obscured,  in  others  lost,  through  too  gn‘at 
attention  to  literal  remitting  ;  in  some,  the  venerable  translator 
seems  to  have  been  himself  at  a  loss  to  discern  what  was  the 
mind  t>t  the  Spirit,  shrouded  as  it  wvis  to  him  under  the  veil  of 
an  imperfect  version,  llis  translation  of  2  Cor.  i.  17—20  mav 
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be  cited  as  an  example,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  place  the 
Latin  bv  its  side. 

Latin  Vclgate. 

‘  Cum  crj^o  hoc  voluissem,  num- 
quid  levitate  usus  sum  ?  aut  qme 
coj’ito,  secundum  carnem  coj^ito, 
thenke,  I  tlienke  aftir  the  tleisclie,  ut  sit  apud  me  Est  et  Non?  Fide- 
that  at  me,  be  it  is  and  it  is  not ;  lis  autem  Dens,  quia  sermo  noster, 
but  giul  is  trewe,  for  oure  word  qui  fuit  apud  vos,  non  est  in  illo 
that  was  at  ghou,  is  and  is  not  is  Est  et  Non.  Dei  enim  tilius  Jesus 
not  therinne,  but  is  in  it  ;  for  win  Christus,  qui  in  voids  jier  nos  prie- 
ihesus  crist  the  sone  of  god,  which  dicatus  est,  per  me  et  Silvaiium  et 
is  prechid  among  glum  bi  us,bi  me  Timotheum,  non  fuit  Est  et  Non, 
and  siluan  and  tymothe,  tber  was  sed  Est  in  illo  fuit.  Quotipiot 
n(»t  in  hym  is  and  is  not :  but  is  enim  ])romissi<mes  Dei  sunt,  in 
was  in  hym  ;  for  whi  liou  many  illo  Est ;  ideo  et  per  ipsum  Amen 
eiuT  ben  biheestis  [])romises]  of  Deo  ad  gloriam  nostram.* 
god ;  in  thilke  is  ben  fultillid,  and 
therfi>r  and  bi  him  we  seien  Amen 
to  god  ;  to  oure  glorie.* 

Many  similar  instances  might  be  (pioted  in  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  was  misled  by  the  Latin  version,  or  in  which  he  rendered 
a  jiassage  obscure  from  following  too  closely  its  phraseology, 
e.  g.  .lohn  X.  24,  ‘  hou  long  takist  thou  aweie  oure  soule  ?’  Vul¬ 
gate — ‘  (^uousque  animam  nostram  tollis.’  Though,  however, 
\V  ielif  apjiears  to  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  render  each  word 
of  the  Latin  by  a  corresponding  term  in  English  as  far  as  was 
])ossible,  and  thus  apparently  violated  English  idiom,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  find  him  sometimes  exjiressing,  in  pure  English,  some 
words  which  in  ecclesiastical  usage  had  obtained  a  special 
sanctity,  and  which  have,  in  later  times,  been  ])reserved  invio¬ 
late  on  that  account.  The  ecclesiastical  notions  of  his  age  are 
indeed  manifested  by  his  symbolizing  the  ‘clergy’  (so  called)  of 
the  new  dispensation  with  the  ])riesthood  of  the  old.  Thus,  in 
Del).  viii.  1,  he  translates  by  ‘  bischop,’  and  John  i.  19, 

levltcp  ‘  dekenes,’  and  these  terms  he  used  constantly  as  the 
translation  of  episcopus  and  diaconns.  In  other  instances  we 
find  an  English  word  occasionally  employed  where  the  Latin 
had,  by  the  usage  of  the  church,  usurped  the  place  of  the 
English.  Thus  redemjition  is  rendered  ‘  agenbiynge,’  Rom.  iii. 
24,  resurrection  ‘  agenrisyng,’  Rev.  xx.  5,  b,  pcenitentia,  his  ordi- 
nury  translation  of  which  is  penance,‘ forthinkynge,’  Rom.  ii.  4, 
as  though  he  would  give  the  idea  in  some  part  of  the  book  in 
his  native  tongue,  to  furnish  an  ex})lanation  of  the  more  usual, 
though  less  English  word. 

The  translation  of  Wiclif,  invaluable  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  other  worth  than 


AViclif. 

‘  Rut  wbaiine  1  wolde  this 
thing :  whether  I  uside  unstid- 
fastnesse  ?  ether  tbo  thingis  that  I 
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that  of  a  literary  monument  for  the  historian  of  the  times  or  tlie 
lan^uai^e  in  which  it  was  written.  As  a  version  it  claims  no 
re^anl  from  us,  and  it  had  hut  slight  intluence,  if  any,  on  tin* 
translation  which  succeeded  it  after  an  interval  of  150  years. 

This  version,  that  of  Tyndale,  was  the  first  translation 

of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  and  the  Jirst  translation 
made  from  the  (ireek.  According  to  our  author,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  nrinted  abroad  in  small  8vo.  in  the  year  1520,  and  was 
succeeded  very  shortly  after  by  another  in  4to.  with  marginal 
notes.  It  is,  however,  now,  we  believe,  generally  admitt(*d,  and 
the  fact  seems  to  be  beyond  (juestion,  that  the  4to.  edition  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two.  An  account  of  both  editions  will  be  found 
in  Lowndes’s  Bibliographer’s  iNIanual,  a  work  which  surely 
might  have  been  consulted.  A  small  fragment  of  the  4to.  edi¬ 
tion  recently  discovered  is  all  that  is  known  to  exist,  l.ewis, 
who  wrote  before  this  discovery  was  made,  may  well  be 
excused  for  doubting  the  truth  of  Cochheus’  account  resjiecting 
it,  but  we  can  make  no  such  excuse  for  the  present  writer, 
'fhe  fragment  of  the  4to.  extends  only  to  the  twenty-second 
chaptiT  of  Matthew'.  There  are  two  copies  of  the  8vo.  One  in 
t'xcellent  preservation,  and  ^lerfect,  with  the  excejition  of  the 
title  jiage,  in  the  Museum  ot  the  Baptist  College,  Jh’istol;  the 
other  very  imperfect,  lately  discovered  in  the  library  of  the 
chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  A  reprint  of  this  edition  was  published 
by  3lr.  Bagster,  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  Bristol  copy,  'fhe 
version  in  the  volume  before  us  is  from  Tyndale’s  revised  edi¬ 
tion,  published  in  1534.  The  account  of  Tyndale’s  life  and 
labors  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  introduc¬ 
tory  account.  It  was  shortly  before  the  publication  ot  this 
second  (‘dition  that  his  friend,  John  Frith,  thus  wrote  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  respecting  liim. 


*  And  Tyndale  I  trust  lyueth  well  contente  with  such  pore  Apos¬ 
tles  Ivfe  as  (lod  gave  hys  S«»niie  Christ,  and  hys  faythfull  inyiiysters  in 
thys  worlde,  whych  is  not  sure  of  so  many  inytes  as  you  he  yearely  ot 
many  ponndes  ;  altho’  I  am  sure  that  for  hys  learnynge  and  iudgement 
in  the  Scripture,  he  were  more  w’orthye  to  be  jiromoted  then  all  the 
Bishop|>es  in  Lnglande.  I  receyued  a  letter  from  hym  whych  was 
wrytten  sens  Christmas,  wherin  amonge  other  matters  he  wryteth 
thus  ;  ‘  I  cjill  (ohI  t(»  reeorde  agaynst  the  dave  we  shall  appeare  before 
oure  Lorde  Jesus  to  gene  reckonynge  of  our  doinges  that  I  neuer 
altered  one  syllable  of  (h>des  worde  agaynst  my  conscyence,  nor 
wolde  do  thys  daye,  yf  all  that  is  in  earth,  whether  it  be  honoure, 
pleasure,  or  ryches  might  be  geuen  me.*  ’ — p.  5,5. 


M  e  cannot  but  honor  the  Christian  consistency  of  the  man  who, 
losscssing  learning  sutlicicnt,  according  tothetestimony  of  liiscnc- 
uies,  to  raise  him  to  any  dignity  which  the  corrupt  church  could 
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^ive,  preferred  to  wander  in  exile,  and  to  lead  this  ‘  poor  apos- 
‘  tie's  life,’  to  all  the  honors  which  a  more  obsecpiious  course, 
inijjht  have  yielded  him.  God  had  evidently  raised  him  up  tor 
the  threat  work  of  sending  forth  his  word  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  Tyndale  well  understood  his  mission.  Upon  this  his  heart 
was  set,  and  so  that  it  might  be  accomplislu‘d  he  was  willing 
to  endure  all  privations,  and  to  give  up  his  literary  reputation, 
and  even  life  itself,  the  last  and  only  possession  wiiich  persecu¬ 
tion  had  left  him.  True  greatness  of  mind,  and  high  attainments 
of  Christian  character,  are  apj)arent  in  the  following  incident 
related  by  Sir  Stephen  Vaughan,  in  a  letter  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Sir  Stephen  V^aughan,  the  king’s  agent  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  had  orders  to  induce  Tyndale  to  return  to  England,  and 
for  this  purpose  had  an  interview  with  him  in  w  hich  he  reatl 
part  of  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  speaking  ‘of  the  king’s  kindness 
and  compassion  to  those  who  ‘  would  be  converted  and  amend.’ 
He  thus  describes  the  eliect  produced  on  Tyiidale’s  mind. 

'And  as  I  thought  so  it  cam  to  passe.  For  after  sight  therof,  1 
jHTceyued  the  man  ti»  be  excediiige  altered,  and  to  take  the  same  very 
Here  vnto  his  hearte,  in  siwhe  wise  that  ivatcr  stode  in  his  yccs.  And 
answered  what  gracious  wordes  are  these.  I  assure  youe,  sayed  he. 
If  it  wolde  stande  withe  the  kitige  most  gracious  plaisnr  to  grannie 
only  a  hare  text  of  the  Scripture  to  be  put  forth  emon^e  his  people, 
like  as  is  put  forthe  emonge  the  suhgectes  of  the  emperour  in  these 
jiartics,  and  of  other  cristen  princes,  be  it  of  the  translation  of  what  per¬ 
son  soever  shall  please  his  magestie,  I  shall  ymedyatlye  make  faithfull 
])roinyse  neuer  to  write  more,  ne  abide  two  dayes  in  these  ])arties  after 
the  same  :  hut  ymedyatly  to  repayre  into  his  realme,  and  there  most 
humbly  suhmytt  myselfe  at  the  fete  of  his  roiall  magestie,  ojf cringe 
viy  hodi/e  to  suffer  what  paync  or  tortures,  ge  what  dethe  his  grace, 
wilt,  so  THAT  THIS  BE  OBTEYNEI).' - p.  .58. 

Tyndale’s  revised  edition  was  published  in  November,  1534. 
In  the  same  month  he  was  betrayed  by  one  whom  he  hail  be¬ 
friended,  and  was  arrested  at  Antwerp.  Alter  nearly  two 
years’  imprisonment  he  was  put  to  death  by  strangling,  and 
Ins  body  w  as  afterw  ards  burnt.  His  last  ])rayer  was  ‘  Lord,  oj)e 
the  King  of  England’s  eyes.’ 

Close  upon  Tyndale’s  revised  translation  followed  that  of 
(’overdale,  his  friend  and  successor  in  the  great  work,  which 
was  j)ublished  in  1535.  It  was  succeeded  in  1537  by  the  Bible 
which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  the  editor  of  which 
a|)pears  to  have  been  ,)ohn  Rogers.  Both  of  these  follow  lyn- 
dale  in  the  New  Testament,  w  ith  but  slight  alterations.  Througli 
the  exertions  of  Cranmer  a  revision  of  the  existing  translations 
was  set  on  foot,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1539.  It  is 
generally  known  by  the  title,  of  the  ‘  (ircat  Bible.’  Ihis  forms 
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the  third  of  the  six  translations  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
basis  of  this  edition  was  Matthew’s  Bible,  which,  as  far  as  tlie 
New  Testament  is  concerned,  is  only  a  reprint  of  Tyndale.  The 
charge  of  bringing  out  the  edition  was  committed  to  (^over- 
dale.  From  the  time  of  its  publication  to  the  year  15()H,  when 
the  Jbshop’s  Bible  was  published,  it  was  the  authorized  version, 
except  during  the  reign  of  Mary. 

During  that  period  of  ])ersecution  a  new  translation, founded, 
however,  upon  those  which  had  j)receded  it,  was  undertaken 
at  G(‘neva  by  some  of  the  exiles  who  had  fled  from  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  (jueen,  and  on  account  of  the  place  where  it  was 
published  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  ‘  Geneva  Version.’  Tlie 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  at  Geneva 
appeared  in  1557,  and  forms  the  fourth  of  the  translations  in 
the  present  volume.  The  fact  has  most  strangely  been  over- 
looketl,  that  this  is  not  the  same  version  as  that  which  appeared 
three  years  after,  together  with  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  address  to  the  reader,  that  the  first  Genevan  Testa¬ 
ment  was  the  work  one  man,  ‘To  these  therfore,’  the  trans¬ 
lator  says,  ‘  which  are  of  the  flocke  of  Christ  which  knowe  their 
‘  Father’s  wil,  and  are  affectioned  to  the  trueth,  /rendre  a  reason 
‘  of  my  doing  in  fewe  lines.’  We  cannot  now  enter  on  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  author  of  this  version,  but  the  whole  address 
is  that  of  an  individual,  not  of  a  company  of  translators.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  address  prefixed  to  the  whole  Bible 
j>ublished  in  15()0,  speaks  of  several  being  engaged  in  the  work, 
ami,  moreover,  so  limits  the  period  of  their  occupation,  as  to 
show  that  their  labors  did  not  commence  till  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  former  edition.  ‘  God  knoweth,’  they  say,  ‘  with 
what  feare  and  trembling  wee  have  been  for  the  space  of  two 
yearcs  and  more  occupied  herein.’*  The  company  of  translators 
have,  indeed,  taken  the  previous  labors  of  their  coadjutor  as  the 
basis  of  their  own,  but  the  alterations  they  have  made  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  responsible  for 
any  renderings  of  the  first  version  which  are  not  found  in  sub- 
secpiont  editions.  One  instance  of  diversity  may  be  quoted  ; 
in  the  edition  of  1557,  Rom.  viii.  5  is  thus  rendered  :  ‘  For  they 
‘  that  are  carnal,  are  carnally  wise ;  but  they  that  are  spiritual 
‘  are  affectionned  to  s|)iritual  fhinges;’  whilst  in  the  later  Gene¬ 
van  we  find,  ‘  lH)r  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  savour  the  things 
‘  ol  the  flesh  ;  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  Now  we  do  not  comjilain  of  the  earlier  version  being 


*  It  is  njjht  to  sj\y  that  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Geneva  Hihle  which  w( 
have  had  the  o]'>|H)rt unity  of  examining  Ls  that  of  I oTd,  and  tliat  the  dati 
pven  at  the  close  of  the  address  ‘From  Geneva,  10th  April,  lo(50-()l,’ i 
abided  in  Ms.,  we  presume  from  an  earlier  edition. 
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given  in  the  volume  before  ns,  but  we  do  complain  of  the  want 
of  care  and  accurate  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
the  Historical  Introduction,  who,  though  acknowledging  that  in 
tlie  completed  Bible  of  loCiO  ‘the  translation  of  the  N  ew  Testa- 
‘  ment  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  which  had  been 
separately  printed  in  1557’  (p.  134),  and  quoting  largely  from 
the  address  prefixed  to  the  earlier  version,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  singular  pronoun  is  used  throughout,  yet  copies  his  account 
of  the  version  almost  entirely  from  Lewis,  and  perpetuates  the 
error  into  which  that  author  had  fallen. 

In  the  year  1568  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  known  as  ‘  Parker’s  Bible.’  It  is  also  called  the  ‘  Bishops’ 

‘  Bible,’  from  the  circumstance  probably  that  the  preparation  of 
it  was  chiefiy  entrusted  to  various  bishops.  It  was  published 
by  authority,  and  continued  to  be  the  authorized  version  until 
King  .lames’s  versions  appeared  in  1611.  We  could  have  wished 
that  this  version  had  been  included  in  the  present  volume, 
for  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  in  use 
among  the  people  as  the  Geneva  Bible  was,  it  still  has  a 
strong  claim  on  our  notice  .from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  basis 
on  which  our  present  authorized  translation  was  founded.  If 
for  Wiclif’s  version,  which  has  no  perceptible  connexion  with 
the  succeeding  version,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not  difficult  to 
be  procured,  the  Bishops’  had  been  substituted,  we  should  have 
had  the  series  of  attempts  and  improvements  almost  unbroken, 
dow  n  to  the  present  translation.  Lrom  a  somew  hat  hasty  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  version,  we  believe  that  it  follows  the  Genevii 
more  closely  than  any  other.  Many  of  the  Genevan  notes 
are  transferred  to  it.  Of  course  those  were  omitted  which 
savored  of  anti-hierarchical  opinions,  such  as  the  note  on  Acts 
xiv.  23,  ‘  The  worde  signifieth  to  elect  by  putting  up  the  hands, 
‘  which  declareth  that  ministers  w  ere  not  made  w  ithout  the  con- 
‘  sent  of  the  people.’  We  w  ere,  however,  gratified,  though  some¬ 
what  surprised,  to  read  in  the  Bishojis’  Bible  the  following  note 
on  Acts  xiii.  23,  copied  from  the  Geneva  :  ‘  The  more  that 
‘  tyrants  go  about  to  suppress  God’s  word,  the  more  doth  it  in- 
‘  crease  and  multiplie.’ 

In  1582  appeared  the  version  of  the  Catholics,  published  at 
Rheims.  It  was  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  but  compared, 
as  it  is  stated,  with  the  Greek.  Its  professed  object  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  New  Testament  in  a  purer  form  than  the  Protestant 
versions  exhibited,  and  thus  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  their 
dangerous  influence.  This  version  has  more  the  character  of  a 
distinct  translation  than  any  other  which  had  been  published 
from  the  time  of  Tyndale.  The  translators  seem  to  have 
adopted  purposely  a  dift’erent  form  of  expression  from  that 
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which  was  given  in  the  previous  versions,  even  where  the 
sense  tliey  give  is  the  same.  In  many  passages,  however, 
they  have  from  a  feeling  of  reverence  (as  they  say)  left 
the  text  as  completely  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader  as 
though  the  Latin  itself  had  been  retained.  Thus,  e.  g.  Matt.  vi. 

1 1,  ‘(five  us  to-day  our  snpersuhstantial  bread  Gal.  vi.  1,  ‘llre- 
‘  thren,  and  if  a  man  be  preocmpated  (pneoccupatus)  in  any  faidt;’ 
Eph.  iii.  10,  11,  ‘  That  the  manifold  wisedom  of  (iod  may  he 
‘  notified  to  the  Princes  and  Potestats  in  the  celestials  by  the 
‘  Church  according  to  the  prehnition  of  w'orldes  \vhich  he  made 
*  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.’  The  author  of  the  Historical  Ac¬ 
count,  while  censuring  the  Rheniish  translators  for  introducing 
so  many  strange  words,  adds — 

*  Some  of  the  w'ords  which  they  thus  use  and  speak  of  as  newly 
introduced  are,  how'ever,  good  and  intelligible,  such  for  instance  as 
erangclize,  which  alone  fittingly  and  fully  expresses  evayyfXl^u ;  and, 
in  such  cases  this  novelty  of  the  Rheinish  translators  is  not  to  he  re¬ 
prehended.' — p.  146. 

’Fhis  appears  something  like  falling  back  upon  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Ihshop  Gardiner,  who  ])roposed  to  leave  untranslated  a 
great  number  of  words  and  phrases  on  account  of  the  majesty 
of  the  matter  signified  by  them.  It  is  rather  singular,  however, 
that  his  list  of  ninety  nine  ‘  majestic  words  ’  does  not  contain 
either  evangelizare  or  ernngelium.  The  word  ‘  evangelize,’  is 
indeed  now'  a  recognized  English  word,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  word  which  would  fully  express  the  meaning  it 
has  in  such  phrases  as  to  evangelize  the  heathen,  or  to  evange¬ 
lize  the  world.  Rut  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Rheniish 
translators  introduce  it,  nor  indeed  is  the  Greek  term  in  general 
used  with  an  accusative  of  the  person,  as  we  employ  it.  What 
English  reader  w  ill  think  such  texts  as  the  follow  ing  more  fully 
or  fitlv  rendered  by  the  retention  of  the  Latin  word.  Acts  v. 
42,  ‘  And  every  day  they  ceased  not  in  the  temple,  and  from 
‘  house  to  house,  to  teach  and  evangelize  Christ  Jesus.’  Gal.  i. 
1 1 ,  ‘  For  1  doe  you  to  understand,  brethren,  the  gospel  that 
‘  was  evangelized  of  me,  that  it  is  not  according  to  man.’  F^ph. 
ii.  17,  ‘  And  coming  he  evangelized  peace  to  you  that  were  farre 
‘  off.* 

The  means  by  wdiich  our  present  authorized  version  w'as 
accomplished  are  so  well  known,  and  there  are  such  full 
accounts  of  it  not  only  in  the  present  work,  but  in  Lewis’s 
History  of  the  Rible,  the  Comprehensive  Bible,  and  elsewhere, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  here  even  a  sketch  of  its 
history*.  It  will  suffice  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  transla¬ 
tors  were  enjoined  to  make  use  of  the  preceding  Protestant 
versions  ‘  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text  than  the 
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*  Bishops’  Bible,*  which  was  to  be  their  basis.  The  versions 
specified  were  Tyndale’s,  Coverdale’s,  Matthew’s,  Whitchurch’s, 
and  the  Geneva.  Matthew’s  New  Testament  was  a  reprint  of 
Tvndale’s,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted.  Coverdale’s  was 
only  a  revision  of  the  same.  Wliitchurch’s  is  the  one  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Cranmefs,  of  which  Whitchurch  was  the 
printer.  Thus  the  three  early  versions  from  the  Greek  which 
are  contained  in  this  volume  are  all  intimately  connected 
with  the  received  translation  as  well  as  with  each  other.  On 
this  account  we  have  purposely  omitted  to  say  any  tiling 
of  the  character  of  these  versions,  whilst  giving  a  ra})id 
glance  at  the  history  of  their  production.  We  may  now 
take  the  four  translations  which  were  made  from  the  Greek, 
and  compare  them  together.  Viewed  as  a  fii*st  attempt,  Tyn- 
dale's  version  deserves  very  high  praise.  He  had,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  no  previous  translation  to  guide  him.  Even  if 
Wiclifs  translation  had  been  from  the  Greek,  it  could  have 
yielded  him  but  little  aid.  During  the  150  years  which  had 
|)assed,  the  language  had  been  remodelled,  and  the  style  of 
Wiclif  must  have  appeared  nearly  as  antiquated  to  him  as  it 
does  to  ourselves.  Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
Tyndale  wrote  his  translation,  yet  we  rarely  find  that  the  words 
he  employs  need  explanation.  Many  successive  verses  may  be 
read  without  betraying  by  any  obsolete  word  or  phrase  any 
thing  more  of  antiquity  than  our  authorized  version  does. 
Doubtless  this  is  very  much  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  less  than 
eighty  years  after  Tyndale  had  wTitten,  King  James’s  version 
appeared,  and  fixed  a  standard  of  the  English  language  which  yet 
remains.  Tyndale  had  indeed  the  opportunity  of  deriving  assist¬ 
ance  from  Luther,  w  hom  he  had  met  at  Wittemberg,  and  whose 
New  Testament  was  published  four  years  before  the  first  edition 
of  his  own.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  made  more 
use  of  Luther’s  version  than  we  might  expect  a  friend  to  make 
of  the  judgment  of  one  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  but  whom  he 
did  not  feel  bound  to  follow.  Tyndale  did  not  hesitate  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  paraphrastic  translation  at  any  time.  Thus  Acts  xvii. 
23,  ‘  As  I  passed  by  and  behelde  the  mnner  how  ye  worship  youre 
^  yoddes^  (ra  (Tt^dtryara  u/liwv),  a  paraphrase  which  is  retained 
not  only  in  Cranmer’s  version,  but  in  the  earlier  Genevan.  The 
later  Genevan  adopts  the  word  Mevotions,*  which  has  thus  come 
down  to  us.  Gal.  iv.  5,  ‘That  we  thorow  eleccion  myght  re- 
‘  ceave  the  inheritaunce  that  belongeth  vnto  the  naturall  sonnes  ’ 
(iva  Ti)v  vioOtcriav  (tTroXdfiw/utv) ;  here  again  Cranmer  s  ver¬ 
sion  retains  Tyndale’s  paraphrase ;  the  first  Genevan  omits 
the  words  ‘  through  election,*  and  changes  inheritance  into 
‘  adoption.*  In  the  later  (ienevan  editions  the  text  stands — 
‘  That  wee  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sonnes.*  Acts  xiv.  23, 
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‘  And  when  they  had  ordeyned  them  elders  by  eleccion  in  everv 
‘  congregacion/  So  also  Crannier.  Both  (jenevan  versions 
here,  as  elsewhere,  employed  the  word  church  instead  of  con¬ 
gregation. 

The  Genevan  translators  made  great  use  of  Beza’s  version, 
and  in  many  instances  inserted  clauses  corresponding  with  those 
which  he  had  employed  to  complete  the  sense.  In  some  cases 
these  additions  were  retrenched  in  the  edition  of  1560,  e.  g.  Boni. 
viii.  12,  ‘  Therfore,  brethren,  we  are  detters  not  to  the  Heshe  to 
‘  live  after  the  fleshe,  hut  to  the  spirit '  ( sed  spiritui,  Beza).  Koin. 
viii.  15,  ‘  Wherby  we  crye,  Abba,  that  is  to  saij, ! Father  (Abba, 
id  est  Pater,  Ik*za).  In  neither  case  is  the  inserted  clause  in 
the  later  edition.  James  ii.  14,  ‘Can  that  faith  save  liim  ?’  or 
‘  as  it  is  in  the  later  editions,  ‘  Can  the  faith  save  him.?’  (Num 
potest  tides  ilia  eiim  servare,  Beza.)  In  this  instance  the  in¬ 
serted  word  illaj  that,  is  not  i)ut  in  Italics  but,  is  regarded  by 
Beza  and  the  Fhiglish  translators  as  included  in  the  original. 
Beza’s  translation  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  exiles  at 
Geneva  the  advantage  of  using  Italics  to  express  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  The  use  of  such  supplements  was,  however, 
certainly  carried  to  excess  in  the  first  version.  Clauses  are  fre- 
(piently  inserted  in  it  which  are  not  found  in  Beza  nor  are 
reeplired  to  make  out  the  sense,  and  thus  the  idea  conveyed  by 
tlie  original  is  sometimes  modified  or  restricted,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  xv. 
23,  ‘  But  every  man  in  his  owne  order,  the  fyrst  fruits  Christe 
‘  hath  ryseti  agaijnCj  afterwarde  they  that  are  Christes  at  his 
‘  comynge  shal  ryse  againe!  These  additional  clauses  are  not 
in  Beza’s  version,  and  the  first  of  them  does  not  occur  in  the 
later  Geneva. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Geneva  translators  many 
of  B(‘za’s  renderings  have  become  part  of  our  own  received 
translation,  and  in  most  cases  we  apprehend  to  its  advan¬ 
tage;  thus  e.  g.  Tvndale  had  followed  the  Vulgate  and  Lu¬ 
ther  in  rendering  /ames  i.  13,  ‘  For  God  tempteth  not  unto 
‘  evyll/  in  Cranmer's  translation  we  find  the  same  idea  given. 
The  G  eneva  translators  introduced  the  true  sense  in  accordance 
with  Beza’s  version.  So  again  the  former  translators  had  ren¬ 
dered  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  ‘  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God 
‘  is  profitable,  (kc.’  The  Geneva  and  afterwards  the  Bishojfs 
Bible  adopt  Beza’s  view  in  rendering  the  passage — ‘  The  whole 
‘  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable,’  kc, 
I  here  may  be  some  doubt  in  this  instance  whether  the  later 
translation  be  preferable,  but  at  all  events  it  serves  to  show  how 
our  received  .version  is  influenced  by  Beza’s  through  the  Gene¬ 
van  translators.  Tlie  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already 
extended  forbids  us  to  adduce  more  examples. 

e  had  noteil  a  great  number  of  grammatical  errors,  and  in- 
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stances  of  incorrect  nse  of  words  in  the  historical  acconnt,  !>nt 
we  can  only  find  room  for  one  or  two  more  than  those  already 
cited. 

Pajic  Jd,  ‘  A  very  ditferent  treatment  than  what  he  woidd  have 
experienced. 

Paijeol.  ‘  One  thiniij  is  important,  his  (i.  e.  Tvndale’s)  full  reco»;- 
nilion  of  the  anthoritif  due  to  his  sovereign  as  being  the  ordinance  of 
(lod.'  The  word  should  \k'  obedience. 

Our  author  is  exceedingly  fond  of  trite  moral  and  religious 
n'llections  ;  most  of  his  remarks  of  this  kind  are  ohjectionahle 
increlv  on  account  of  their  obviousness.  One  or  two  sentiments, 
however,  demand  a  few  observations.  In  the  very  first  page  wc 
meet  with  the  remark  that  the  Scri])turc  ‘  is  set  befori'  the  eyes 
‘  of  all,  not  for  them  to  exercise  respecting  it  any  supposed  right 
‘  or  ability  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  own,  but  for  them  to 
^  acknowledge  the  authority  of  (lod  to  s|)(‘ak  and  tludr  responsi- 
‘  bilitv  to  hear.’  We  should  have  thought  that  there  was  on  the 
part  of  the  author  some  misapprehension  of  the  terms  he  mn- 
plovs,  had  he  not  in  another  place  advanc(‘d  the  same  idea. 

^  It  is  not  that  (‘very  man  has  a  right  to  jndg(‘  for  himself' what 
‘  the  truth  offiod  is,  but  that  every  man  is  r(^S|)onsible  to(«od  for 
^  hearing  and  taking  heed  to  whatever  (Jod  is  pleasi'd  to  declaiv,’ 
p.  1)4.  We  must  leave  it  to  our  author  to  show  how  any  man 
can  take  hec'd  to  what  (  iod  is  pleased  to  dc'clare  without  judging 
for  himself’  what  God  has  said.  The  att(‘mpted  distinction  be- 
twe(‘n  responsibility  to  hear  and  right  to  judge*  is  a  very  fufih* 
one.  It  is  man’s  individual  rcs])onsibilify  which  gives  him  flu* 
right  to  judge  for  himself  what  God  has  said. 

‘  Never  can  we  (if  the  Scripture  he  <mr  guide)  expect  to  find  the 
few  and  the  mang  belong  to  different  classes,  until  that  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  when  every  eye  shall  see  Mini,  and  all  kindreds  of  the 
earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him.’ — ji.  Idik 

Was  there  any  (X‘casion  in  such  a  work  as  the  present  to  ex- 
press  so  decided  an  opinion  respecting  the  futun?  progr(‘SS  of 
(’hrist’s  kingdom  ?  But  it  is  a  more  serious  (piestion — is  the  s(‘n- 
timent  correct  ?  Wc  are  apt  to  picture  the  futun*  in  much 
brighter  colors,  and  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  in  this  jiresc'iif 
stat(*  of  the  predictions  which  speak  of  the  universal  (*xtension 
of  Mis  authority  wlu'ise  right  it  is  to  reign.  We  belitwe  the. 
time  will  come  when  ‘  a  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and 
‘  a  small. one  a  strong  nation,’  when  the  church  shall  neither  be 
small  nor  d(.*spis<‘d,  but  shall  ‘  arise  and  shine  because  her  light 
‘  is  come  and  the  glor\'  of  the  l.ord  is  risen  upon  her.’  Giir  au¬ 
thor  seems  in  this  inshince  to  have  assumed  ‘  the  sujiposed  right 

to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own,’  but  we  must  say  that  the  exer- 
<'ise  of  it  gives  ns  no  very  favorabh!  idea  of  his  *  nhiUtg'  to  do  so. 
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We  are  sorry  to  tiiul  so  imicli  occasion  for  censurt*  in  a  work 
sucli  iinj)ortance  and  literary  interest  as  tliat  Ix'fore  us.  It 
is  indeed  the  very  circumstance  of  its  importance  that  has 
imposed  the  duty  of  plainly  pointing  out  its  deficien¬ 
cies.  In  many  respects  it  is  deserving  of  liigli  praise.  The 
typography  and  getting  up  are  nnexceptionalile.  \\  e  know 

file 
av(* 
lore 

serviceable  by  a  collation  of  Griesbach’s  text  with  that  ot 
Scholz.*  Had  the  introductory  account  been  written  with 
gnniler  care  and  more  diligent  research,  the  work  would  have 
been  a  noble  monument,  ‘  monumentum  acre  perennius,’  to  the 
great  men  who  in  succession  devoted  themselves  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  English  bible.  As  it  is,  we  are  thankful  to  have  in 
such  a  form  the  earlier  translations,  and  to  be  able  with  so  little 
exjiense  or  trouble  to  compare  them  with  each  other.  We  can¬ 
not  conclude  without  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
])roposal  of  Messrs.  Hagster,  to  undertake  a  tar  greater  and 
more  important  work,  a  Nkw  Polyglot,  which  sliali  contain  all 
that  is  of  value  in  the  four  great  Polyglots  already  in  existence. 
We  heartily  wish  that  they  may  reeeive  sutlicient  encourage¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  the  design.  Let  all  our  readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  a  work  intimate  their  readiness  to  support  it.  Ibit 
let  it  be  well  done.  We  earnestly  entreat  the  jiublishers  to  ht* 
careful  that  no  such  blemishes  as  those  which  we  have  with 
pain  adverted  to,  may  be  allowed  to  disfigure  a  work  which,  it 
w(*ll  accomplished,  would  far  transcend  in  importance  any 
which  Mr.  Hagster  (to  whom  the  juiblic  already  owe  many 
obligations)  has  ever  produced. 


•  We  are  not  informed  why  the  text  of  Scholz  should  have  been  chosen. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  done  after  mature  deliberation.  We  should  like  to 
have  known  the  grounds  on  which  the  decision  was  come  to. 


of  no  specimen  of  (ireek  typography  comparable  witli  it. 
])rinting  of  the  (ireek  and  English  texts  is,  as  far  as  we  h 
observed,  reniarkablv  correct.  The  volume  is  rendered  iii 
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naino  of  Mr.  D’lsnudi  has  bot‘ii  familiar  to  most  of  us 
A  tV()m  our  cdiildliood,  and  lie  claims  especial  notice  as  the 
first  writer  who  endeavored  to  allure  the  general  reader  from 
the  beaten  paths  of  popular  history,  and  every  day  literature, 
into  those  bye  ways  which  until  his  time  had  been  viewed  but 
as  ‘  long  passages  which  led  to  nothing,’  and  only  to  be  trodden 
hv  the  plodding  anticpiary  or  the  idle  book-worm.  In  these 
hve  wavs  he  pointed  out  many  a  prosjiect  well  worth  the  seeing, 
and  gathered  many  an  unsuspected  tlower ;  and  if,  in  some 
instances,  his  search  was  less  accurate,  or  his  choice  less  select, 
than  that  of  his  successors  in  the  same  paths,  still,  as  the  first 
who  led  the  way,  he  deserves  our  thanks. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  desultory,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
superficial  character  of  Mr.  D’ Israeli’s  earlier  works  contril>ut(‘d 
in  great  measure  to  their  success.  The  general  reader  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  accustomed,  to  the  llimsiest  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  ‘  polite  literature,’  who  would  have  shrunk 
from  encountering  the  elaborate  criticisms  and  wide  range  of 
illustration  which  many  a  modern  work  presents,  turned  over 
the  pages  of  ^  Curiosities  of  Literature  ’  with  delight,  for  he 
found  that  the  neglected  stores  of  a  library  could  furnish  as 
abundant  amusement  as  any  of  the  ‘  miscelianies  ’  of  the  day. 
'fhe  public  thus  became  ac(piaintt‘d  with  authors,  and  books, 
and  with  many  a  curious  and  important  fact  in  our  literary 
history,  in  a  way  they  had  never  expect(*d,  and  were  actually 
beguiled  into  somewhat  of  an  antiipuirian  tast(‘  Ixdore  they 
were  aware  of  it.  When  our  author,  in  the  present  work,  cx- 
ultingly  remarks  in  reference  to  the  deep  interest  which  is  now 
taken  in  the  works  of  our  black-letter  writers,  ‘but  this  is  an 
‘  age  of  republications,'  we  think  he  may  fairly  take  cn‘dit  to 
himself,  for  having  in  great  measure  made  it  so. 

The  work  before  us  advances  and  sustains  higher  literary 
claims  than  any  of  Mr.  I)’ Israeli’s  former  productions.  It  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a  view  of  baiglish  literatun*  from  the  (‘arli(*st  period, 
and  not  su|)plied,  to  nse  the  words  of  our  author,  in  the  form  of 
‘  an  arid  narrative  of  books  and  authors,’  but  is  intended  ‘  to 
‘  trace  from  their  beginning  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  de- 
‘  dine  of  public  oj>inions,  and  to  illustrate,  as  the  objects  jire- 
‘  scMited  themselves,  the  gri‘at  incidents  in  our  national  annals. 
Ibis  ohiect  occupi(‘d  Mr.  D’lsraeli^s  studies  for  manv  years; 
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aiul  it  is  with  gr(‘at  regrot  we  find  that  a  total  loss  of  sigiit  has 
prevented  one  of  tlie  most  diligent  students  of  full  half  a  een- 
turv  from  bringing  his  elaborate  work  to  its  completion.  4'lie 
work,  however,  although  uidinished,  is  in  no  respect  incomplete, 
but  pr(‘sents  ns,  in  tin*  tbrm  ot  short  chaj)ters  or  essays  on 
various  subj(*cts  connect(*d  w  ith  the  circumstances  and  progress 
of  baiglish  literature,  a  combined  view  of  the  whole,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'flu*  work  commenc(‘s  with  a  chapter  on  the  ‘  Druidical  In- 
‘  stitutions,’  and  if  Mr.  D’Israeli  has  left  many  a  vexed  (juestion 
relating  to  tliis  subject  nmh'cided,  the  reader  at  all  acquainted 
with  it  will  award  praise  rather  than  blame.  So  dense  is  the 
obscurity  that  surrounds  whatever  relates  to  these*  early  days, 
that,  as  he  remarks,  it  is  like  entering  a  cavern,  ‘  where,  hy 
‘  many  waving  their  torches,  the  light  has  sometimes  fallen  on 
‘  an  unperceived  angle,  but  the  scattere'd  light  has  shown  the 
‘  de|)th  ami  the  elarkness.’  Dissertations  on  ‘  Dritain  and  the 
‘  Britons,’  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  including  two  chapters  con¬ 
taining  notict‘s  of  the  Saxon  Milton,  Ca*dmon,  and  ot“  that 
wonderful  po(*m  ‘Beowulf,’  follow;  and  the  chapter  on  tin* 

‘  Anglo-Aormans  ’  introduces  us  to  the  first  change  which 
passed  over  our  infant  literature  in  the  substitution  of  the 
i\orman-lM(*nch  for  the  Saxon  tongue.  Our  limits  at  this  time 
will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  this  very  interesting,  ami  we 
think,  ill  umh'rstood  subject — the  tem])orary  suj)remacy  of  the 
Aorman  dialect  ;  we  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  charire 
so  commonly  brought  against  the  compieror  of  having  en¬ 
acted  that  all  law'  proceedings  should  be  in  French,  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  They  were  in  Latin  until  the  reign  of 
llt‘nry  the  Third;  they  were  then  conducted  in  French, 
and  continued  so  until  the  reign  of  his  great-grandson,  l^d- 
wanl  the  Third.  The  circumstance  of  the  rsorman-hVench 
being  the  language  of  the  reigning  family,  and  of  tht'ir  im- 
im‘iliate  attendants,  will  alone  account  for  the  neglect  of  the 
native*  tongiie,  a  tongue  which,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
our  <*hiet  Saxe)n  scholars,  was  even  then  undergoing  rapid 
changes.  Still,  although  for  generations  tlui ‘birth  tongue*’ ot 
the  |H‘oj)le  never  made  itself  hearel  within  the  j)recincts  of  the 
court,  although  e'ach  rising  pe^et,  baiglisli  by  birth  thouiih  he 
we're,  wrote  his  ‘e'ste^ire’  and  ‘  roman,’  e)r  sung  his  ‘  lai/  in  the* 
language  e)t  the  iuvaelers,  the  language  of  the  peoj)le,  as  our 
‘  is  not  te>  be  compiereel  as  the  people  themselve's. 
I  he  hirth-te)ngue  may  be*  im|)risone‘el  or  banishe*el,  but  it  cannot 
‘  eiii*-~thc  pt'ople  think  in  it;  the  imnge*s  e»f  their  thoughts, 
tlu'ir  traditional  j)hrase's,  the*  carol  e)ve*r  the  me'ael  cuj>,  and 
their  customs,  tar  ditluscd,  survived  eve*n  the  ire)n  tongue*  e>t 
*  tin*  eairfcw  ' 
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M(‘an\vliile  the  ISorinaii- hreneh  was  doinii’  good  service;  it 
scattered  abroad  among  the  peo|)le  many  a  chronicle  to  whicli 
all  ranks  listened  with  delight,  and  it  appealed  to  the  |>ri(h‘  of* 
Kniiiishmen  thongh  it  used  a  foreign  tongiu',  for  it  made 
f'niiland  tlu^  grand  centre  of  (‘very  tale;  and  to  tin*  c(‘h*l)ration 
of  Knglish  heanty  and  haiglish  prowi'ss  every  Anglo-Norman 
romance  was  devot(‘d.  And  })leas(*d  were  evtai  tin*  rude  ‘  iij)- 
‘  landvsshe’  men  with  this  ((‘lehration  ;  for  within  twenty  years 
of  Wace's  translation  of  (ieoffri'y  of  Monmouth’s  Mistorv,  wc*  find 
Lavamon,  in  a  dialeet  which  has  l)C(*n  characterized  as  in‘ith(*r 
Saxon  nor  English,  narrating  tin*  glory  of*  King  Arthur  and  tin* 
prowess  of  his  knights  to  the  dwelh*rs  of  w(‘st(‘rn  haigland. 
And  still,  in  the  succeeding  century,  did  tin*  language  of*  tin* 
con(]neror  do  good  service*  to  onr  fathers,  for  in  that  tongin*  did 
the  Hreton  lavs  come  forth — lays  which  in  onr  remoter  districts 
still  amuse  the  comj)any  seat(‘d  round  tin*  (diristmas  fin*,  and 
when  the  strife  for  fr(‘edom  l)(*gan,  the  minstrel  in  Nonnan- 
ln(*nch  summoned  the  ]H*o|)le  to  tin*  c(mt(*st,  or  mourned  ov(*r 
the  death  of  tln‘ir  great  leader.  It  is  to  the  struggle  of  Simon 
de  Montfinl — that  struggle  which  has  so  of*t(*n  l)e(*n  designat(‘d 
as  a  mere  strife  of  factious  nobles,  hut  which  in  r(*ality  was  tin* 
hirth-time  of  Onr  lil)(*rties — that  the  r(‘snrr(*etion  of  tin!  langnagi* 
(»f  the  people  may,  we  think,  he  assigin*d.  Henry  the  'riiird 
was  mor(!  vehement  than  his  predec(*ssors  in  his  attaclmn'iit  to 
all  that  was  French,  and  (*ont(!m|>t  of  what(*ver  was  haiglish  ; 
the  harons,  on  the  contrary,  e\pr(*ssed  r(*sj)(‘ct  for  what(*ver  was 
Ijiglish.  Now  although  this  might  not  l(*ad  them  so  fiir  as  to 
unlearn  a  language  familiar  to  th(*m  from  tln‘ir  infancy  and 
l(‘arn  the  I’mglish  of  that  day,  still  in  tln*ir  constant  inter¬ 
course*  with  those  who,  though  helonging  to  tin*  lower  class,  W(*r(! 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  the  Miirth-tongm* '  of  tin*  p(*()|)h* 
must  have  heconn*  familiar  to  tln*ir  ears.  The  loss  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  A(piitaine  confined  tin*  nohhis,  too,  to  tln*ir  haiglish 
estates,  and  nol)h*s  and  p(*ople  who  had  been  (*ngag(‘d  in  oin*. 
common  cause,  began  insensibly  to  use  a  common  language. 
During  this  period  a  great  change*  had  take^n  place  in  the 
laiglish,  as  the  reade*r  may  see!  by  comparing  a  s|)ecime*n 
of  Layamon’s  Chronicle*  with  one  of  Robert  of  ( Jloucester’s  ; 
this  consiste‘d,  as  Mr.  D’Israeli  truly  re*marks,  in  the*  Maying 
‘  aside  its  inflections,  and  its  inve*rsions,  and  its  arbitrary  e*on- 
‘  struction,’  but  he  see‘ms  not  to  he*  aware!  that  this  important 
change!  was  the  great  boon  c*oid*e*rred  by  the  Norman- h'rench 
(‘re  it  sunk  into  desuetude.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of 
several  of  our  Anglo-Norman  trouve‘re*s  some  time  since*,  we; 
Were  struck  with  the*  easy  flow  of  each  sente‘nce*,  although 
the*  writer  was  trammelle*d  l)y  ve*rse,  and  we*  fe)und  in  nearly 
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every  instance  that  the  passage,  when  translated  word  iur  word 
in  tlie  order  they  stood,  formed  remarkably  concise  modiau 
English. 

It  is  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  a  number 
of  English  translations  of  a  superior  character  meet  us,  showing 
that  there  was  now  a  higher  class  who  understood  and  p;i- 
troni/ed  the  native  tongue.  Still  the  progress  was  slow,  i)ut 
when  in  1346  we  find  Edward  the  Third  in  his  proelamation 
stating  that  ‘  Philip  of  Valois  is  meditating  and  threatening  to 
‘  destroy  both  us  and  ours,  and  if  it  were  jfossihle,  wJiolbj  to  blot 
‘  out  the  English  tongue,"  we  j)erceive  that  the  triumph  of 
‘  the  birth-tongue^  \vas  complete.  In  136*2  the  enactment 
directing  that  all  j)leadings  in  the  law  courts  should  lienco- 
forward  be  in  laiglish  was  j)assed,  but  simultaneously,  or 
soon  after,  showing  that  the  royal  mandate  was  but  a  retlection 
of  the  national  will.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  in  addition  to  his 
Latin  and  Erench  versions,  put  forth  his  faiglish  narrative  of 
his  travels,  and  Piers  Ploughman  his  vigorous  and  graphic 
satire,  and  Chaucer  some  of  his  most  graceful  ])oems,  and 
W  icklitfe  that  monument  of  zeal  and  energy,  the  first  Lbiglisli 
vt'rsion  of  the  inspired  volume.  Mr.  D’lsraeli's  cha[)tt‘rs  ujion 
these,  our  first  band  of  writers,  are  delightfully  written,  and  his 
estimate  of  Chaucer  is  that  of  one  who  has  both  studied  and 
admired  him. 

‘  lie  had  mingled  with  the  world’s  atfairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  : 
accomplished  in  manners,  and  intimately  connected  with  a  splcmlid 
court,  (’haucer  was  at  once  the  philoso])her  who  had  surveyed  man¬ 
kind  in  their  widest  sphere,  the  ])oet  who  haunted  the  solitudes  of 
nature,  and  the  elegant  courtier  whose  o])ulent  tastes  are  often  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  graceful  ])omp  of  his  descriptions.  It  was  in»  inferior 
comhination  of  observation  and  svmpathy  which  could  bring  togi'ther 
in  one  company  the  many-colored  cjuiditions  and  professions  of  society, 
delineated  witli  ])ictorial  force,  and  dramatized  by  poetic  conception, 
reflecting  themselves  in  the  tale  which  seemed  most  congruous  to  their 
humours.  The  perfect  identity  of  these  assendiled  characters,  after 
the  lapse  of  near  five  centuries,  make  ns  familiar  with  the  domestic 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  a  most  interesting  period  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  not  inspected  by  the  narrow  details  of  the  antiipiarian  microscope, 
hut  in  the  broad  mirror  rcHectiii"  that  truth  or  satire  which  alone 
could  have  discriminated  the  passions,  the  pursuits,  and  the  foibles  of 
soeit'ty.  1  bus  the  painter  of  nature,  who  caught  the  glou'  of  her  skies 
ami  her  earth  in  his  landscape,  was  also  the  miniature  j>ortrayer  of 
human  likenesses.  \\  Ikmi  (’haucer  wnUe,  tlie  classics  t»f  anti(piity 
were  imperfectly  known  in  this  country — the  (irccian  muse  had  never 
reached  4»ur  shores  ;  this  was,  ])rohahlv,  favtjrahle  t«»  the  native  free¬ 
dom  of  (  haucer.  I  he  English  poet  might  have  lost  his  raciness  by  a 
iold  imitation  of  tin*  Latin  masters;  among  the  Italians,  l)ant(*,  I*c- 
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surpass.  Hence  the  English  bard  iiulul*;ed  that  more  congenial 
ahiiiulance  thoughts  and  images  which  owns  no  other  rule  than  the 
pleasure  it  yields  in  the  profusion  of  nature  and  fancy.  A  great  poet 
nuiv  not  he  the  less  Homeric  because  he  has  never  read  Homer. 

‘  Nature  in  her  distinct  forms  lies  open  before  this  poet-painter  ;  his 
i-reative  eye  pursued  her  through  all  her  mutability,  but  in  his  details 
he  was  a  close  copier.  In  his  rural  scenery  there  is  a  freshness  in  its 
luxuriance ;  for  Ids  impressions  were  stamped  by  their  locality.* 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  t2()l,  *2(12. 

We  rather  doubt  the  latter  assertion,  nor  the  less  ht'cause 
PojU‘  maintained  it.  That  the  author  of  the  English  pastorals 
and  ‘  Windsor  Forest,’  to  whom  nature  always  appeared  of  little 
interest  save  when  full  drest  in  terraced  walks  and  clippe<l 
hedoes,  should  iinaoine  that  Chaucer  must  have  the  exact 
landscape  htd’ore  him  ere  he  could  j)amt  it,  is  likely  enough  ; 
hut  the  true  poet,  and  Chaucer  was  ind(‘ed  one,  comhines  the 
lK*auti(‘s  i)ii  which  his  eye  has  severally  dwelt  into  one  morc^ 
perfect,  more  poetical  whole.  It  has  been  disadvantageous  for 
the  faim‘  of  this  illustrious  poet  that  he  is  almost  exclusively 
known  hy  his  lat(‘st  work,  since,  although  many  a  bright  |>ic- 
ture  of  natural  scenery  may  he  there  found,  tlu'se  fall  far  below 
the  excpiisite  touches  in  his  earlier  poems — ‘  The  Hoke  of  the 
‘  Duchess,’  his  ‘  Dream,’  and  above  all,  unequalled  save  hy 
passages  in  the  Faery  (iueen,  his  matchless  ‘  Floure  and  the 
‘  Left*,’  a  ])oeni  which  Dryden  has  moderni/ed,  and,  as  he 
thought,  aint'iidt'd,  hut  which  must  he  read  in  Chaucer’s  own 
most  melodious  verse  ere  the  reader  can  at  all  appreciate  its 
heauty.  Mr.  D  israeli’s  estimate  of  Cower  is,  we  think,  scarcely 
high  enough.  Heside  Chaucer  he  cannot  he  placed,  hut  many 
portions  of  his  ‘  Confessio  Amantis  ’  may  he  read  with  pleasurt*. 
Among  all  the  reprints  of  the  present  day,  we  rather  wonder 
that  his  Latin  poem,  the  ‘  \"ox  Clamantis,’  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished,  since,  from  the  specimens  that  have  already  appeared,  it 
s(‘eins  likely  to  throw'  some  light  uj)on  the  insurrection  which  it 
was  designed  to  commemorate — that  of  Wat  Tyler — and  thus 
illustrate  a  very  important  portion  of  our  history. 

M  e  are  gratified  to  find  Mr.  D’Israeli  bestowing  such  high 
praise  on  Piers  Ploughman,  and  commending  so  justly  ‘  the 
‘  intrepidity  and  force  of  his  genius,’  and  vindicating  his  having 
addressed  the  ‘  commons  ’  in  their  ow  n  common  language. 

‘  There  was  no  philus(»])hical  criticism  in  the  censure  of  this  poet  by 
W  arton,  when  he  comlemns  him  for  not  having  ‘  availed  himself  of 
the  rising  and  ra])id  improvements  of  the  English  language,*  and  cen¬ 
sures  him  for  his  ‘  atfectation  of  obsolete  English.*  These  rising  iin- 
])roveinents  may  never  have  reached  our  bard,  or  if  they  bad,  he  might 
have  disdained  them  ;  for  the  writer  of  the  \*isions  concerning  Piers 
Ploughman  was  strictly  a  national  ]Ma*t  ;  and  there  was  n(»  ‘  affectation 
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of  ol)s<)li‘te  Kiiglisli,  ill  a  pool  prosorvinjx  the  forms  of  his  native  idiom, 
and  avoidiiij;  all  exotic  novelties  in  the  energy  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
genius.  11  is  nncontaininated  mind  returned  to  or  continued  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliterative  metre  and  unrhymed  verse  ;  he  trusted  its  cadence 
to  the  ear,  scorning  the  subjection  of  rhyme.  .  .  . 

*  'J'he  pearls  in  these  waters  lie  not  on  the  surface.  The  visionist 
had  deeper  thoughts  and  more  concealed  feelings  than  these  rhapsodi¬ 
cal  jihantoms.  In  a  general  survey  of  society,  he  contemplates  the 
court  and  the  clergy,  glancing  thrinigh  all  the  diversified  ranks  of  the 
laity,  not  sparing  the  ])e<n)le  themselves,  as  their  awful  reprover.  It 
was  a  voice  from  the  wilderness  in  the  language  of  the  people.  The 
children  of  want  and  oppression  had  found  their  siditary  advocate. 
The  prelacy,  dissolved  in  the  luxuriousness  (»f  papal  j)omp,  and  a  har- 
harons  aristocracv,  with  their  rapacious  dependents,  were  mindless  «>f 
the  morals  or  the  happiness  of  those  human  herds,  whose  heads  were 
counted,  but  whose  hearts  thev  could  never  call  their  own.’ 

—  II).  pp.  21)1— L’lX;. 

With  the  remark  that  tlie  political  opinions  of  this  writer 
*  are.  as  mvsterious  as  Piers  Ploughman  Iiimscdf,’  we  cannot 
agree,  for  tliev  are  what,  for  want  of  a  more  snitahle  word,  wc* 
must  term  violently  radical.  It  is  the  (piiet  humour  that 
j)ervades  (‘very  page  of  this  curious  work  which  perhaps  has 
misled  Mr.  ITIsraeli,  since  the  fable  which  he  reft*rs  to,  the 
‘  Cat  of  a  (’oiirt,'  is  a  violent  satire  on  P^dward  the  fhird. 
'fins  cat  is  no  other  than  the  hero  oi'  the  old  fable  of  tin*  inici' 
and  the  cat;  and  whih*  it  is  proposed  that  a  h(*ll  should  lx*  ti(*d 
about  his  neck,  each  shrinks  from  the  task  of  doing  it.  A 
‘  inouseling*  rmnarks,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  nn'iiding 
their  condition,  since  no  one  will  tie  the  bell,  and  even  it  the 
cat  shoidd  be  killed,  there  would  come  another,  and  ‘  I  have 
‘  ht*ard  my  old  father  say,  a  kitten  would  be  worst*.’  He  re¬ 
marks  that  when  the  cat  is  in  a  good  humour  in*  is  very 
hearable,  but  he  lays  down  as  an  a\it.)m,  that  although  cats  an* 
for  the  present  nect*ssary  evils,  still  it  must  be  renu*mber(‘d  they 
are  evils.  In  conclusion,  he  bids  tith(‘rs  int(‘rpret  his  meaning, 

Ibr  1  dart*  not.  Ihit  against  the  rapacious  clergy  his  anger 
knows  no  bounds,  nor  is  he  much  less  severe  against  the  nohh*s 
who  harass  their  j)oor  tenantry.  Inde(‘d,  we.  know  of  no  other 
contemporary  record  which  gives  so  much  information  on  the 
condition  ot  the  lower  classes,  and  a  car(‘ful  n'ading  over  ot  the 
V  isions  ot  Pit‘rs  Ploughman  wa>uld,wa*  think,  bring  the  impiirer 
to  a  more  thorough  acipiaintance  with  the  stateof  our  peasantry 
in  the  tt)urt(‘enth  ci'iitury  than  all  the  laborious  dissertations  in 
the*  Archa'ologia.  .Although  unknown  to  the  great  mass  ol 
modern  reiulers,  this  most  important  work  has  exercised,  in  a 
literary  point  ot  view,  no  common  or  limiU'd  inthience. 

I  ho  ‘  \  i>it)Ns  OF  Picks  Pi.oiujhm an  ’  w  ill  abvavs  olfer  stmlio^  t"^ 
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tliC  ]K)eticiil  artist.  This  volume,  ami  not  (iower’s  iior  Chaucer’s,  is  a 
well  of  Knj'lish  umletileil.  Spenskh  often  beheld  these  Visions ; 
Milton,  in  his  sublime  description  of  the  La/ar  House,  was  surely 
iiis|Mred  by  a  reminiscence  of  Piers  Plouj^hman.  Even  Dryden,  whom 
we  should  not  suspect  to  be  much  addicted  to  black-letter  reading  be¬ 
yond  his  Chaucer,  must  have  carefully  conned  our  Piers  Ploughman  ; 
h»r  he  has  borrowed  one  very  striking  line  from  our  poet,  and  possibly 
may  have  taken  others.  JIykon,  though  he  has  thrown  out  a  crude 
o}»initni  of  C'haucer,  has  declared  that  ‘  the  Ploughman  ’  excels  our 
ancient  ])oets.  And  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  owe  to  Piers 
Plouiihman  an  allegorical  work  of  the  same  wild  invention,  from  that 
other  creative  mind,  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  How  can 
we  think  of  the  one,  without  being  reminded  of  the  other }  Some 
distant  relationship  seems  to  exist  lietween  the  Ploughman’s  Dowell 
and  Dohclf  and  Dohrst^  Friar  Flatterer,  Grace  the  Portress  of  the 


magnirtcent  'I'ower  of  Truth  viewed  at  a  distance,  and  by  its  side  the 
dnngetni  of  Care,  Xafural  Cutler  standing,  and  his  lean  and  stern  wife 
St  udy,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  company,  and  the  shadowy 
pilgrimage  of  the  ‘  Immortal  Dreamer  ’  to  ‘  the  Celestial  City.’ 

— lb.  pp.  3P2,  303. 


Our  author  1ms  no  need  to  add  that  he  almost  mistrusts  Ins 
opinion  on  this  jioint.  The  great  poet  of  the  pi'ople  was,  we 
know,  cherished  by  tlicm ;  and  oral  tradition,  more  faithful  in 
an  unsettled  period  tlian  the  pen  of  the  transcriber,  doubtless 
transmitted  many  a  stern  denunciation  against  power  in  high 
places,  and  many  a  vivid  jiicture  of  maiden  ^lede  and  luu' 
goodly  attendants,  l.iar.  Falsehood,  and  Sinumy,  which  .dwelt 
on  the  minds  of  a  secluded  peasantry  thixiugh  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  to  these,  young  John  Ibmyan,  unconscious  as  yet  of 
his  future  high  calling  as  a  writcu*  or  a  minister,  might  often 
lisU  n,  and  wlien  in  the  solitude  of  Hedford  jail  he  meditated  his 
unrivalled  work,  the  stern  force,  the  grapliic  power,  above  all 
the  marv(*llous  reality  with  which  the  dreamer  on  Malvern  hills 
inv(‘sted  his  allegorical  personages,  arose  to  his  mind,  and  he 
too  laid  down  to  dream,  but  not  of  the  anxious  and  fruitless 
ipiest  of  j)overty  in  search  of  bread, — not  of  tlie  endless 
strifes  of  might  against  right,  but  of  a  pilgrimage  which,  though 
bi'gun  at  the  City  of  Destruction,  ended  in  eternal  blessedness. 
No  one,  we  think,  who  has  read  the  V^ision  of  Piers  Plough¬ 
man,  not  in  the  dilfuse  and  often  incorrect  paraphrase  of  Dr. 

hittaker,  but  in  the  lorcible  original,  can  doubt  that  that  was 
the  source  from  whence  his  greater  successor  derivtxl  both  the 
outline  ot  his  work  and  the  fine  genuine  F^nglish  of  his  style. 

(  ’ha])ters  on  ( )cclv  ve  and  Lydgate  Ibllow,  and  with  Lydgate 

our  first  . . 

astrous 
‘  of  sf)n 


scliool  of  English  jKx  try  ends.  A  long  and  most  dis- 
period  of  civil  war  succ(‘eded,  unillumincd  by  ‘the  light 
i:.’  Nearly  a  century  passed  away,  and  then  a  new 
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school  arose.  Ihit  nieanwhile  a  mighty  change  liad  passed 
over  the  nation,  and  the  battle  ot  lh)s\vorth  field  entaihul  inon* 
important  consecpiences  upon  England  than  perhaps  any  other 
single  battle  in  our  annals.  A  mighty  increase  of  power  was 
from  that  day  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  for  tla* 
chief  nobility  had  perished  in  the  wars  of  the  roses,  the  inferior 
were  subjectinl  to  fines,  to  confiscations,  and,  as  Tudor  began  to 
feel  the  stability  of  his  rule,  to  a  series  of  vexatious  enactments, 
all  intended  to  do  away  with  the  second  estate  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  by  a  judicious  encouragement  of  commerce, 
Tudor  manaiicd  to  conciliate  the  chief  men  of  our  mercantili* 
cities ;  while  the  mass  of  the  ])eople — in  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  more  especially — wearied  and  impoverished  by  nearly 
forty  years’ civil  warfare,  Mound  that  rest  was  good,’  and  b()W(‘d 
to  th(^  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  unaware  that  when  tluw 
should  again  attempt  to  rise,  like  Issachar  th(‘y  woidd  find 
themselves  pressed  down  by  a  double  burthen. 

We  have  often  bi*en  surpris(‘d  to  find  writers  who  take  tiui 
poj>ular  side  of  the  (piestion,  exulting  that  the  ancient  aris¬ 
tocracy  were  well  ni^h  extinguished  in  the  sanguinary  wars  of 
tlu‘.  Koses.  At  that  period,  ere  tluue  was  what  we  now  rccog- 
ni/e  as  a  moneyed  interest,  a  commercial  interest,  or  such  like, 
beneath  whose  shield  the  people  can  make  known  their  de¬ 
mands,  the  nobility  occupied  that  ])lace,  and,  supported  by  two 
or  thriH*  |)owerful  barons,  the  commons  in  the  days  of  our 
IMantagenets  ofbm  took  a  high  tone,  and  in  their  p(*titions, 
as  may  lx*  st*en  in  the  parliament  rolls,  came  not  far  short  ol‘ 
the  plain  speakimj;  of  our  own  days.  Now'  from  tlu*  period  of 
the  accession  of 'fudor  this  was  never  the  case;  flu*  situation 
of  the  ‘commons’  house  of  parliament  was  most  degrad(‘d  ;  and 
nev(*r,  during  the  whole  sway  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  did  the 
‘  faithful  commons,’  whatever  were  the  misrule  of  the  sovereign, 
dare  even  to  think  of  what  in  the  reign  of  Uichard  the  Second, 
full  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  lead  been  done,  imp(‘ach 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  demand  their  punishnu‘nt. 
Ihit  although  the  Tudors  crushed  the  ancient  nobility,-  th(‘y  had 
no  mtt‘ntion  of  surrounding  themselves  with  mere  commoners. 
Patt‘nts  of  nobility  were  lilx'rally  granted,  but  it  was  to  those 
who  had  shown  th(*inselvcs  most  subservient  to  the  royal  bid¬ 
ding.  I  he  ‘breath’  that  had  ‘made  them’  could  as  t'asily 
unmake,  and  they,  (“(pially  with  the  historians  of  Henry  tin* 
haghth  s  (lays,  boast(*d  themselvi's  ‘  the  indentur(*d  servanti's  ol 
tlu*  houst*  of  I udor.’  ’flius  wen*  the  people  crushed,  and  thus 
conmu*nc(‘d  the  ri'ign  of  arbitrary  government.  I  bit  at  the  vc'iy 
|x*riod  w  hen  (*ach  soveri'ign  of  Ibirojie — and  it  is  a  curious  co- 
iucidt'uce — w  as  engag(‘d  in  suiipressing  his  ancient  nobility,  and 
st*i/.ing  the  gri'at  fii‘fs  to  adil  them  to  his  alr(*ady  ov(‘rgrown 
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possessions,  the  great  revolutionizer  ot  Kiirope,  eventually  of 
the  whole  world,  the  press,  aj)peare(l. 

Mr.  D’lsraeli’s  chapter  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  ill  his  three  volumes.  Alter  two  centuries  of  literary 
strife,  the  (piestion  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  printimv  is  as 
undecided  as,  perhaps,  it  was  then ;  and  the  argumeirts  and 
illustrations  of  our  author,  tending  to  show  that  '  many  imper- 
'  feet  beginnings  were  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  ditferent 
‘  places,' are  wrdl  deserving  the  attention  of  our  typographical 
anticpiaries.  rnfortunately  for  the  'romance'  of  printing,  Mr. 
IV Israeli  sho\ys  that  the  eulogies  which  have  been  pronoiinced 
troiii  the  pulpit  and  platform  on  those  '  benefactors  of  our  race, 
'  the  inventors  of  printing,'  have  been  in  great  measure  unde¬ 
served  ;  the  worthy  discoverers  being  certainly  benefactors  to 
themselves,  but  caring  far  less  for  posterity  than  posterity'  has 
for  them. 

‘  No  retined  coiisiileratioiis  of  the  nature  and  tlie  universal  eimse- 
ipieiices  of  their  discovery  seem  to  have  instigated  the  earliest  printers; 
tins  IS  evident,  hy  the  i)erpetiial  jealousy  and  the  invstifying  style  hv 
which  they  long  attempted  to  hide  that  secret  moiioindv  which  thev 
had  now'  obtained. 

‘  The  first  notion  of  printing  might  have  reached  Kurope  from 
(  Inna.  Our  first  hloch-jwinting  seems  imitated  from  the  Chinese, 
who  print  with  blocks  of  wood  on  one  side  (»f  the  jiaper,  as  was  done  iii 
the  earliest  essays  of  jwinting;  and  the  (’hinese  seem  also  to  have  sug. 
gested  the  use  of  a  thick  black  ink.  lairopean  traders  might  have 
unported  some  fugitive  leaves  ;  their  route  has  even  been  indicated, 
from  1  artary,  by  the  way  of  Ibissia  ;  and  from  (’hina  and  Japan, 
through  the  Indies  and  the  Arabian  (Julf.  The  great  antitpiity  of 
printing  in  (’hina  has  been  ascertained.  Du  liable  and  Ihe  missionary 
.  esuits  assert,  that  this  art  was  ])ractised  by  the  (’hinese  half  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era !  At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  they  exer¬ 
cised  It  many  centuries  before  it  was  attempted  in  Kurope . 

‘Me  may  reasonably  susjiect  that  the  practitioners  in  every  art 
wliR-h  has  reached  to  almost  a  perfect  state,  such  as  that  of  priiitim% 
have  silently  borro\yed  from  one  another  ;  that  there  has  often  existed* 
a  secret  connexion  in  things,  and  a  reciprocal  observation  in  the  inter¬ 
course  of  men  alike  intent  on  the  same  object  ;  that  countries  have 
insensibly  transferred  a  portion  of  their  knowledge  to  their  neighbors  ; 
tliiit  travellers  in  every  era  have  iinjiarted  their  novelties,  hinrs  liow'- 
c'er  crude,  descriptitms  however  imperfect;  all  such  slight  notices 
escape  the  detection  of  an  historian  ;  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the 
ixcc^  dice  (>f  some  successful  artist.  In  vain  rival  concurrents  disimte 
tlie  mvemtion  ;  the  ])atriotic  historian  of  the  art  clings  to  his  jieople 
(he  inventor  and  the  invention,  and  promulgates 
authenticate  the  most  uncertain  evidence. 

‘  1  he  history  of  ])rinting  illustrates  this  view  of  its  origin.  The 
uwciitioii  has  long  been  ascribed  to  (iI’tknbeikj,  yet  some  have 
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inutle  it  doubtful  whether  this  presumed  father  of  the  art  ever 
succivded  iu  priiitiuj'  a  book,  for  we  are  assured  that  uo  eoloploMi 
hius  revealed  his  name.  W  e  hear  of  his  attem])ts,  ami  (►f  his  disap. 
p(»intmeiits,  his  bickeriiij^s  and  his  law-suits,  lie  seems  to  have  been 
a  speculative  bungler  in  a  new-found  art,  which  he  mysteriously  hinted 
was  to  make  a  inairs  fi>rtune.  The  pddsmith  Fust  advanced  a  capital 
in  search  of  the  novel  alchymy — the  project  ends  in  a  law*  suit,  the 
poldsmitli  ‘jains  his  cause,  and  the  project(»r  is  discharjxed.  (iuteiu 
l)erjx  hires  another  simj>le  soul,  and  the  same  ‘golden  dream  vanishes  in 
the  dreaminjx.  These  copartners,  evidently  tired  of  an  art  which  had 
not  yet  found  an  artist,  a  yining  man,  j)nd)ably  improving;  on  (luten- 
blunders,  one  hapjiy  day  disjilayed  to  the  eyes  of  his  master, 
Fust,  a  prcKif  pulled  from  his  own  press.  In  rapture,  the  master  con. 
fers  on  this  Peter  Sehadfer  a  share  of  his  future  fortunes  ;  and  to  hind 
the  ajiprentice  by  the  safest  ties  of  consanguinity,  led  the  swart  yontli, 
j^loritnis  with  printer’s  ink,  to  the  fair  hand  of  his  young  daughter. 
'I'he  new  partnership  jjnuluced  their  famed  Psalter  of  1  l.’ij,  and 
shoitly  folhoved  their  magnilicent  llible. 

‘  W  hile  these  events  were  occurring,  Costah,  of  Haarlem,  was 
plodding  on  with  the  same  ‘  noble  mystery,’  but  only  ])rinting  on  tme 
side  of  a  leaf,  not  having  yet  discovered  tliat  a  leaf  might  be  contrived 
to  c<»ntain  two  pages.  The  ]>artizans  of  (’ostar  assert  that  it  was 
proved  he  substituted  moveable  for  fixed  letters ;  Avhich  was  a  giant’s 
ftH)lstep  in  his  new  path.  A  faithless  servant  ran  off  with  the  secret. 
"I'he  history  of  printing  abounds  with  such  tales.  Every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  newly-invented  art  indicates  its  gradual  accessions. .  . . 

‘  FrsT  had  bound  his  workmen  to  secrecy  by  the  sidemnity  of  an 
oath  ;  but  at  the  siege  (»f  Mentz  that  freemasonry  was  hist.  These 
early  printers  dispersed,  some  were  even  bribed  away.  Two  (iernians 
set  up  their  press  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples,  whose  confraternity  consisted  of  (ierman  monks.  These  very 
printers  finally  retreated  to  Home,  for  that  jiatronage  they  had  still  to 
seek  ;  anil  at  Home  they  improved  the  art  by  adopting  the  Homan 
character.  Not  only  the  invention  of  the  art  was  progressive,  but  the 

art  itself  was  much  more  so . 

‘  How  has  it  happened  that  such  a  plain  story  as  that  of  the  art  of 
printing  should  have  sunk  inte)  a  romance  ?  Solely  because  the  mo- 
nonolizers  dre*aded  discovery.  It  originated  in  deception,  and  could 
only  flourish  for  their  commercial  spirit  in  mvsterious  obscurity. 
Among  the  first  artizans  of  printing  every  one  sought  to  hide  his 
work,  and  even  to  blind  the*  workmen.  After  the‘ir  o])e*rations  they 
iMUtiously  uiiscrewe'd  the  four  sides  of  the‘ir  forms,  and  thre*w  the 
se’attered  type  beneath,  for,  as  one  craftily  observed  to  his  ])artner, 
W  hi*n  the*  e*omponent  parts  of  the*  ])re*ss  are'  iu  pie*ce*s,  no  one*  will 
understauel  what  the‘y  me*an.’  One*  of  the*  e'arly  printe*rs  of  the  fiftenth 
eeiitury  at  Mutina,  or  Mode'iia,  ])rofesse*s  his  ])re*ss  to  hav’e*  be‘e*n  in 
udihus  suhti  rrnuiis — doubtle'ss,  if  ])ossible,  still  further  to  elarken  the 
iKcult  niNstery.  Ihey  delivered  themse*lve*s  in  a  mvstical  style*  when 
the\  allude'd  to  their  unnamed  art,  and  impre*sse*d  on  the*  marvelling 
reader  that  the  volume  he  held  in  his  banel  was  the  work  of  some 
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supernatural  ii«;cncy.  'riiey  aniiounoeil  that  the  volumes  in  this 
newly-found  art  were  '  neither  drawn,  nor  written  with  a  ])en  and  ink, 
as  all  hooks  before  had  been.*  In  the  ‘  Recuyel  of  the  Ilistoryes  of 
'Froy/  our  honest  printer,  plain  Caxton,  caught  the  hyperbolical  style 
of  the  dark  monopidizing  sj)irit  of  the  confraternity.  I  give  his  words, 
having  first  spelt  them.  *  I  have  practised  and  learned  at  my  great 
charge  and  dispense  to  ordain  (put  in  order)  this  said  lHH)k  in  print 
after  the  manner  and  form  as  ye  may  here  see,  and  is  not  written  with 
pen  and  ink  as  other  books  be,  to  the  end  that  n^cry  man  may  have 
them  AT  ONCE  ;  for  all  the  books  of  this  story,  thus  imprinted  as  ye 
see,  w’crc  hey un  in  one  day^  and  also  finished  in  one  day.*  X  volume 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  folio  pages,  M)egun  and  finished  in  one 
dav,’  was  not  the  less  marvellous  for  being  imj)ossible.  Hut  for  the 
times  was  the  style !  Caxton  would  keej)  uj)  the  wonder  and  the 
mystery  of  an  art  which  men  did  not  yet  comprehend  ;  and  because  a 
wlioh;  sheet  might  have  been  ])rinted  in  <uie  day,  and  was  all  at  once 
pulled  off,  and  not  line  by  line,  our  venerable  jwinter  mystified  the 
world.’ — Ih.  pp.  327 — 

'Phe  singular  appropriateness  of  the  era  when  this  great  art 
first  appean'd  has  struck  every  philoso|)hical  writer;  as  Mr. 
Ilallaui  has  lately  said,  ‘  It  was  MiiuTva  leaj)ino'  on  earth,  in 
‘  her  divine  strength  and  radiant  armor,  ready  at  the  inonu'nt 
‘  of  her  birth  to  subdue  and  destroy  her  enemies.’ 

Hut  an  order  of  things  which  has  subsisted  for  centuries 
cannot  be  swept  away  like  the  frail  plaything  of  a  child. 
Clouds  and  darkness  heralded  the  sixteenth  century,  and  amid 
storm  and  eartlupiake  was  the  new  framework  of  religious  belief 
and  civil  |>olity  built  up.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  most  im¬ 
portant  of  periods,  that  party  spirit  has  j)eculiarly  claim(‘d  it 
for  her  own.  Tiiat  in  an  age  of  such  bitter  religious  strife  th(‘ 
actors,  when  they  became  writers,  shoidd  impress  their  own 
fierce  hostilities  and  distorted  views  on  their  productions,  is  but 
to  b(*  exp(‘cted ;  but  that  even  to  the  ])resent  day  this  should  be 
fhe  case,  is  neither  creditable  to  an  age  whicli  boasts  its  su¬ 
periority  to  ancient  prejudices,  nor  to  writers  who  claim  tlu* 
character  of  philosophical.  For  the  very  lenient  notice  whicl) 
some  of  the  chief  actors  in  scenes  of  wholesale  spoliation  have 
r(‘ceived  at  the  hands  of  even  religious  writers,  we  must,  we 
suj)pose,  look  for  an  aj)ology  in  the  often  quoted,  but  only 
partially,  and  in  a  limited  sense,  correct  axiom,  *  measures,  not 
‘  men  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  conduct  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  chief  ministers  could  have  escaj)ed 
their  severest  denunciations.  A  very  curious  chapter  is  devoted 
m  the  second  volume  to  a  view  of  the  literary  character  of  this 
monarch.  Such  views  are  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  political 
liistory,  and  yt‘t  much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  events  of  a 
reign  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pecidiar  bent  of  mind  of 
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the  nionarcli.  With  the  astuteness  of  his  father,  the  seeuiid 
Tudor  possessed  an  energy  that  rendered  continual  eniployineut 
absolutely  necessary;  nor,  ])rovided  that  einployinent  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  s'pirit-stirring,  does  he  seem  to  have  been  very  particular 
whetheV  it  was  the  wild  pleasure  of  the  chase,  the  glittering 
turmoil  of  the  tournament,  the  strife  of  eager  debate,  or  even 
the  toil  of  framing  a  series  of  syllogisms,  to  form  a  right  royal 
arguimmt  for  the  faith  which  he  so  soon  was  to  abjure  and 
destrov.  As  a  sedative,  Mr.  D’lsraeli  informs  us  that  Wolsey 
on  one  occasion  ‘  recommended  to  his  restless  master  the  p(*rusal 
‘  of  the  nineteen  folios  of  Thomas  A(|uinas,  possibly  with  the 
*  hop«‘  of  fixing  the  royal  Hy  in  the  repose  of  the  cobwebs  of  tlu' 
‘  schoolmen.’  Hut  Meviathan  was  not  so  to  be  tamed;’  he  v\v 
long  laid  aside  both  his  reading  and  his  authorship,  to  employ 
the  more  stringent  arguments  of  stake  and  gallows;  but  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  the  active  editor  of  each  work  which 


cam(‘  forth  dulv  impressed  with  the  royal  arms  su|)ported  by  tlu‘ 
'fudor  dragons,  and  devoted  to  the  grand  ])urpose  of  proving 
‘  tlu‘  right  diviiu*  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,’  and  the  dntv  of 
sid)jt*cts  to  render  unto  Cicsar  not  merely  his  due,  but  ^  things 
‘  winch  belong  unto  (iod.’  It  is  true,  that  the  eager  interest 
which  llt‘nry  took  in  ‘  the  new  learning  ’  encouraged  its  diffu¬ 
sion,  and  brought  over  many  a  continental  scholar  to  his  court; 
hut  it  also  laid  a  paralyzing  hand  on  our  native  literature,  and 
checked  the  growth  of  the  national  mind.  All  was  under  the 
sup(‘rintendence  of  the  monarch,  from  the  Latin  grammar 
tl.dly’s),  which  was  commanded  to  be  ‘all  and  every  wlu'n* 
‘  used  ’  on  pain  of  a  preemunire,  to  the  chronicle  which  infornu'd 
the  citiz(‘n  of  the  events  of  past  times. 


At  this  period  only  one  existed  in  the  Knglish  language;  the 
curitais  and  amusing  com|)ilation  of  Master  Robert  Fabyan, 
mercer,  alderman,  and  sometime  sheriff  of  our  good  citv.  This 
was  not  jirmted  until  151  (),  four  years  after  his  death,  and  in  it 
the  po|>e  was  treated  with  the  usual  respect,  sundry  edifying 
legends  were  provided  for  the  lovers  of  the  supernatural,  St. 
I  homas  a  lh‘eket  was  re|)resent('d  as  a  martyr,  and  ‘religions 
houses’  wen*  spoken  of  as  very  good  places.  And  for  about 
twi'iity  years  the  worthy  mercer  was  allowed  to  tell  his  own 
tah*,  hut  now  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  roval  mind,  and 
master  hahyans  book  was  subjected  to  alterations  suited  to  the 
alten'd  times.  ‘  'flu*  martyred  archbishop’  became  the  ‘  traitor¬ 
ous  archbishop,’  the  holy  legends  were  all  exjiunged,  the  poju* 
was  reduced  to  the  ‘  bishop  of  Rome,’  and,  in  a  marginal  gloss, 
was  hirther  complimented  by  the  title  of  ‘  that  monstrous  aiul 
wicked  beast.’  In  the  nineteenth  century  we  laugh  at  these 
royal  expurgations  and  additions;  but  there  was  not  then  much 
to  laugh  at,  when  the  whole  printed  historv  of  a  nation  was 
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made  to  cliange  its  views  at  the  chaiip;erul  will  of  the  sovereijxii. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Hall  and  llolinoshed  wrote;  and  it  is 
this  that  has  made  them  so  worthless  for  all  historical  purposes. 
The  same  interference  which  Henry  had  exercised  toward  Fa- 
hvaifs  history,  he  exercised  in  respect  to  the  translated  Hible. 
Kvery  word  that  inioht  a|)pear  favorable  to  popidar  rights  was 
caretidlv  ex|)nnged,  and  Tyndale  in  sn})plicating  license  to.  re¬ 
turn  from  exile,  was  fain  to  humbly  ask  the  king’s  pardon  for 
usiniT  the  word congregation  ’  instead  of ‘church  and  to  ex¬ 
press  the  joy  he  should  feel  if  he  could  but  make  the  translation 
of  (iod's  word  agreeable  to  the  king’s  fancies  !  After  all,  what 
is  the  amount  of  our  debt  to  Henry  the  Fughth  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  \  In  the  chapter  entitled  ‘  fhe  S 
‘  lies,'  Mr.  D’Isrueli  justly  observes — 

‘  We  are  accustomed  to  trace  the  Hef(>rination  to  Henry  the  I^aghth, 
hut  in  verity,  small  are  the  claims  of  this  sovereign  on  posterity,  for 
through  all  the  multi])lied  ramifications  iif  sujierstition,  nothing  under 
him  was  reformed.  The  other  great  event  of  the  Heformation,  the 
assumptiem  (»f  the  s])iritual  supremacy,  accorded  with  the  natitinal  in- 
dejiendence  from  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  ])olicy  was  English,  hut 
it  originated  in  the  jrrivate  passions  of  the  monarch.  Assuredly,  had 
the  tiara  deigned  to  nod  to  the  regal  solicitor,  then  had  ‘  the  Defender 
of  the  Faitli  ’  only  given  to  the  world  another  edition  of  his  l>ook 
against  liUther. 

‘  In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  Henry  vacillated  in  his  uncertain 
reform.  Sometimes  leaning  on  one  party  and  sometimes  on  another, 
he  had  lost  tlie  vigor  of  his  better  days.  In  his  last  parliament, 
though  not  without  some  ditliculty,  both  from  Protestant  and  Papist, 
they  had  voted  for  ‘  the  augmentation  *  of  the  royal  revenue,  their 
grant  of  the  chantries.  These  chantries  were  the  last  wrecks  of  the 
monastic  lands.  A  single  church  had  often  several  chantries  attached 
to  It.  Chantries  were  endowments  of  estates  by  the  sinners  of  that 
age  for  the  henetit  of  having  eternal  masses  sung  for  their  departed 
smils.  Henry  on  this  occasion,  in  his  last  speech,  strongly  animadverts 
on  the  natitnial  disunion,  and  among  his  thanks  mingles  his  menaces 
‘  to  unite  them  in  a  more  unacceptable  way  ’  than  the  tenderness  wdth 
which  at  that  moment  he  addressed  them,  for  their  concessions  to  his 
‘  Court  of  Augmentation.’ 

‘  It  is  also  evident,  by  this  able  and  extraordinary  speech,  that 
Henry  would  gladly  have  revoked  his  gift  to  the  people  of  *  the  Word 
of  fiod  in  their  mother-tongue,’  as  his  majesty  expresses  Iiimsclf.  lie 
had,  indeed,  already  in  part  withdrawii  the  freedom  he  had  granted,  by 
restricting  it  to  a  few  persons,  and  only  to  be  used  on  particular 
occasions . 

*  Henry  the  Eighth  rejected  the  pope,  but  surely  he  died  a  Homanist. 
His  un wieldly  huge  form  w’as  lifted  up  from  his  deathbed  that  he 
miglit  prostrate  himself,  and,  in  the  writer’s  language,  who,  howev’er, 
was  a  papist,  ‘  bury  himself  in  the  earth,’  to  testify  his  reverence  for 
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*  the  real  presence/  when  it  was  hrouj^ht  before  him.  His  will,  which, 
thoii|:h  it  was  put  aside,  was  not  the  less  the  kinjr’s  will,  attested  his  last 
supplications  to  ‘  the  Vir^^in  Mary,  and  all  her  holy  company  of 
Heaven.*  And  he  endowed  an  altar  at  Windsor,  ‘  to  he  houorahly 
kept  up  with  all  thinjrs  necessary  for  a  daili/  inassy  there  to  he  read 
prrfwtually  while  the  world  shall  endure,*  At  the  same  time  Henry 
endowed  the  piMir  knights  of  Windsor,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
repeat  their  eternal  masses  for  his  soul.  Ilis  magniticeuce  was  pro¬ 
portionate  to  his  sins,  hut  his  perpetual  masses,  and  the  world,  did 
not  endure  together . 

‘  This  monarch  has  been  lauded  as  a  patriot  king  for  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  and  the  national  emancipation  from  the  tiara — hut 
patriotism  lias  often  covered  the  most  egotistical  motives.’ 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  Hill — 1  11. 


'riie  (loath  of  Ilonry  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  meat 
turbulence.  ‘We  seem  to  be  consulting;  the  anntils  of  some 
‘  Asiatic  dynasty,’  says  Mr.  D’ Israeli,  ‘  when  we  s(3(*  a  royal 
‘  ne|diew  tran(]uilly  athxing  his  signature  to  the  death-warrants 
‘  of  his  two  uncles,’  and  of  tlu'se,  the  one  brother  attaint(‘(l  h) 
the  other,  and  the  scaffold  alone  ending  their  feuds  and  their 
conspiracies.  And  yet  the  woiuh^rful  young  prince  who  signed 
his  two  uncles’  death-warrants  made  a  cool  entry  of  the  act  in 
his  diary,  and  with  (apial  coolness  set  down  tlu'  burning  of 
.loan  of  Kent  for  some  mystical  notions,  and  of  a  Dutch¬ 


man  for  Socinianism. 


Tims  the  reader  may  see  that  Prot(‘stant 


i/w/u.v  da  fe  were  not  of  such  rare  occurrence  then;  and  if  given 
to  thinking  for  himself,  he  may  jierchance  impiire  why  young 
King  T'dward  shoidd  for  nearly  threes  liundred  years  have  niain- 
taiiu'd  a  character  for  all  manner  of  piety  and  amiability,  and 
his  sister  Mary  that  of  a  ferocious  murderess.  I’hat  the  san¬ 
guinary  events  of  Mary’s  reign  were  in  great  measure  the 
result  of  political  reaction,  no  one  at  all  acrpiainted  with  this 
period  of  our  history  (unless  a  member  of  the  l^rotc'stant  Asso¬ 
ciation)  will,  we  think,  venture  to  deny.  Young  bMward  and 
his  immediate  relations  had  none  of  them  any  bitter  wrongs  to 


revenge  on  Aw  acc('ssion  to  the  throne;  for  tlu*  boy  had  been 
tlio  iciol  of  his  father  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  to  his  two 
ambitious  unch's,  with  their  supple  consciences,  popery  or  ju'o- 
testantism  brought  but  additional  wealth  and  honors.  Ibit 
Mary  had  endured  a  persecution  ('if  twenty  years;  she  had  bei'u 
depriv('d,  not  only  of  her  rank,  but  of  all  jiecuniary  provision. 
She  had  Imen  branded  with  illegitimacy,  and  threatened — 
actually  threatened  by  Cromweli  with  death  !  death  from 
the  haml  of  her  own  father,  for  withstanding  his  right  royal 
will  !  broin  her  brother  her  life  was  in  danger,  and  his 
last  act  had  been  to  set  her  aside  in  favor  of  badv  .lane  t»rey. 
.\ow  could  one  who  had  sutfeiTd  such  grievc'ius  wrongs  from  the 
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Iiamls  of  Protestants,  and  with  the  exuihno-  approhation  oi* 
v\vv\.  Protestant  in  the  kinjj^doni,  possibly  look  favorahly  iijjon 
them  t  Tlien,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tlie  spoliation 
of  the  monasteries  had  exeited  tin*  raj^e  of  the  po|)idaee,  many 
of  whom  had  seen  their  ao:ed  relations  east  out  from  their  (piiet 
hoim‘s  to  bei;<;arv — while  the  aneient  nobility  that  yet  remain(‘d, 
eould  each  (ietail  a  oriovous  catalogue  of  injuries  aiul  insults 
heaped  u|)on  them  by  the  upstart  courtiers  of  Henry  and  his 
son.  bet  us  Im‘  just, — and  who  can  better  allbrd  to  lu*  so  than 
dissenters  ?  Our  fathers  had  no  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  rich 
ahhey  lands;  our  clergy  do  not  derive  tlieir  support  from  be- 
<juests,  the  provisions  of  which  they  dare  not  fulfil  ;  we  have  no 
interest  in  the  (piestion  which  system  of  religion  a  monarch  is 
hound  to  establish, — let  us,  therefore,  while  we  bless  that  |)ro- 
videuce  which  so  often  brings  good  out  of  evil,  view  the  con> 
Ilieting  |)arties  of  that  fierce  and  sanguinary  period  calmly,  and 
award  to  each  a  righteous  judgment. 

The  incessant  conflict  of  o|)inions  during  the  latter  years  of 
llenrv,  and  during  the  antagonist  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary, 
was  iiivorable  to  the  advance  of  the  p\d)lic  mind.  Th(‘  uni¬ 
formity  which  H(*nry  had  determined  to  maintain  was  lost  sight 
of  when,  during  the  short  s|)ace  of  eleven  years,  twice  w(‘r(‘  the. 
images  cast  down  in  the  churches,  and  the  consecrated  tajuu-s 
extinguished,  and  twice  were  tin*,  images  rej)lac(Hl  in  their 
shrines,  and  the  Englisli  liturgy  and  tin*  biiiglish  Pible  prohi- 
l)it(*d  on  pain  of  death.  Put  wliih*  men  wen^  thus  compedh'd  to 
tliluk,  from  tlu*  prt'ssnre  of  circumstanc(*s  ai’ound  them,  it  was 
not  a  calm  and  j)hilosophical  character  of  mind  that  even  the. 
wisest  among  them  could  attain.  The  most  abstract  ideas  came 
to  them  mingled  with  the  tangibilities  of  bonds  and  im|>rison- 
UH'ut,  or  rich  livings  and  co»irt  favor;  and  the  author  anxious 
to  enlighten  the  world  might  fear  that  perchance  In*  might  aid 
physically  in  its  enlightenment,  by  tlu*  assistance  of  faggots 
and  a  tar-barrel.  Thus,  although  the  work  be  (*ntitl(*d  *  an 
*  haupiirye,*  we  are  sure  to  find  it  a  bold  aflirmation  of  cer¬ 
tain  opinions;  and  thus  although  we  have  many  appeals  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  vehement  assurances  that  the  writer  will  yield 
to  their  authority,  we  always  find  that  the  a])peal  is  to  his  own 
party’s  inter j)retation  of  them.  Ibit  if  this  intellectual  war 
n  I'ontrnnce  injured  many  a  noble  mind  by  fixing  it  down  upon 
partial  views,  and  one-sided  statements,  it  had  a  more  injurious 
etlect  on  the  moral  feelings.  The  angry  passions  of  tlu*  ‘  rabid 
‘  jiolemics  ’  were  imitated  by  their  hearers  ;  and  if  the  l(*arncd 
doctor  denounc(’d  his  opponent  as  worthy  of  death  for  his  lu*re- 
sies,  the  ignorant  crowd  willingly  set  up  the  gallows,  orsupjilied 
the  faggots,  and  deemed  they  did  heaven  goo<l  service  by  aiding 
the  execution. 
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What  kind  of  men  those  were,  who  witnessed  the  haiii:;- 
inp;s,  and  drawings,  and  quarterings  of  Edward's  days,  and 
the  hurnings  of  both  his  and  Mary  s,  their  anuisenients, 
ferocious  beyond  any  before  known  ;  their  bull-baitings  anil 
bear-baitings,  and  endless  cruelties  practised  on  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion,  even  down  to  the  period  ot  Elizabeth’s  death,  all  tullv 
prove.  And  their  popular  literature,  too,  took  the  same  san¬ 
guinary  tinge,  and  ballads  which  minutely  described  the  most 
horrible  murders,  the  most  revolting  mutilations,  atiorded  gra- 
tiheation  to  the  populace  even  to  the  time  when  Shakspere 
stood  ready  to  display  the  marvels  of  past  ages  before 
them,  and  Spenser  to  lead  them  into  faery-land.  And  this 
people,  ferocious,  unsettled,  divided  by  religious  strifes,  watclu'd 
by  powerful  continental  princes  who  stood  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  outbreak,  became  the  subjects  of  a  young 
woman  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  she  ‘  wielded  at  will 
‘  that  wild  democracy,’  although  on  the  one  hand  learned  re¬ 
formers  were  making  it  a  question  of  religion  whether  nu*n 
should  submit  to  a  female  sway,  and  the  pope  on  the  other 
stood  ready  w  ith  absolution  and  rew  ard  for  any  one  w  ho  should 
cut  short  the  life  of  the  great  protectress  of  the  reformed  faith. 
The  chapter  of  Mr.  D’Israeli  entitled  ‘Public  Opinion’  atibrds 
a  most  interesting  view  of  the  profound  policy  of  Elizabe  th. 
Like  her  father,  Elizabeth  watched  over  the  public  oj)inion 
w  hich  she  had  so  great  a  share  in  creating,  and  even  the  ballads 
sung  in  the  streets  did  not  escape  her  notice,  but  how'  unlike 
her  father’s  were  the  plans  she  adopted. 

We  have  often  thought  that  sufficient  justice  has  scarcely  been 
done  to  Elizabeth  in  regard  to  her  religious  policy,  especially 
that  exercised  toward  the  j)uritans.  However  respectable  tlu  ir 
numbers  and  character,  w  e  must  admit  that  they  were  a  minority, 
in  that  reign ;  and  exce})t,  perhaps,  in  London,  they  w  ere  unfa¬ 
vorably  viewed  by  public  opinion.  In  refusing  to  countenance 
them  she  merely  consulted  that  public  opinion,  w  hich  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  one  universal  church,  protestant  or  catholic,  but  w  hich 
was  altogether  unprepared  for  a  variety  of  sects,  all  agreeing  in 
the  main  principles  of  protestantism,but  at  the  same  time  unw  ill¬ 
ing  to  hold  communion  w  ith  each  other.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  religious  liberty  was  wholly  unknown,  and  that  even  the 
merest  religious  toleration  was  scarcely  understood  ;  for  when 
Cartw  right  put  lorth  his  ‘  Platform  of  Discipline,’  it  was  offered 
as  the  ^  sole  model’  ot  church  government  throughout  the  land. 
1  hat  Elizaheth  should  cast  an  unfriendly  eye  toward  Geneva  is 
not  astonishing.  From  thence  came  ‘The  fyrste  blaste  of  y"  trum- 
*  monstrouse  regimen  of  vveomen’  of  fiery  John 

Knox,  and  little  cause  had  a  queen,  when  just  ascending  a  most 
precarious  throne,  to  thank  a  leader  of  the  protestant  cause  for 
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joining  with  her  catliolic  opponents  in  raisinijj  doubts  as  to  her 
riiiht  to  it.  In  an  ap;e  like  that,  when  Geneva,  iVoin  the  hii>h 
literarv  attainments  ot  its  professors,  was  ah  object  of* attention  to 
all  Euro|)e,  well  might  the  most  learned  woman  of*  her  age,  the 
queen  who  was  the  great  political  bulwark  of*  protestantism,  feel 
indignant  that  learned  and  protestant  Geneva  should  thus  uplift 
its  voice  against  her. 

But  mere  abstract  religious  opinions  seem  rarely  to  have  excited 
the  interference  of  Elizabeth.  Her  miserable  successor  burnt  an 
Arian,  solely  for  his  religious  opinions,  in  Smithtield  ;  but  among 
those  who  sufi'ered  in  her  reign,  whether  papist  or  Brownist, 
opposition  to  the  queen’s  government,  or  a  denial  of  her  supre¬ 
macy,  was  usually  alleged  as  the  ground  of  procedure.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  vindicate  such  executions ;  but  it  is  only 
bare  justice  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  three  preceding  reigns 
had  been  absolutely  reigns  of  terror,  and  that  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  is  very  slow.  We  never  find  F^lizabeth’s 
government  being  charged  as  arbitrary  by  the  discontented 
writers  of  her  reign,  but  we  do  find  those  of  James  the  First 
and  his  son  thus  charged;  for  the  public  opinion  which 
Elizabeth  had  awakened  was,  in  the  following  century,  in 
active  progress ;  and  those  rights  which  had  only  aj)))eared 
dimly  defined  to  our  fathers  in  her  days,  stood  out  as  tangi¬ 
ble  realities  to  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  struggle.  Mr. 
D’Israeli  truly  says, — 

‘  In  the  art  of  government  a  new'  principle  seemed  to  have  arisen » 
that  of  adopting  and  guiding  public  opinion,  wdiicli,  in  the  mutations  of 
civil  and  political  society,  had  emerged  as  from  a  chaos.  A  vacillating 
and  impetuous  monarch  could  not  dare  it ;  it  u’as  the  work  <»f  a 
thoughtful  sovereign  whose  sex  inspired  a  reign  of  love.  Elizabeth 
not  only  lived  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  hut  survived  in  their  memo¬ 
ries  ;  when  she  was  no  more,  her  birth-day  w'as  long  observed  as  a 
festival  day  ;  and  so  prompt  was  the  remembrance  of  her  deeds  and  her 
words,  that  when  Charles  the  First  once  published  his  royal  speech, 
an  insidious  patriot  sent  forth  ‘ 'Fhe  Speech  of  Queen  Elizabeth,’ 
w  hich,  being  innocently  ])rinted  by  the  king’s  printer,  brought  him  into 
trouble.  ()ur  philosophic  politician,  Harrington,  has  a  remarkable 
observation  on  the  administration  of  Elizabeth,  which,  laying  aside  his 
peculiar  views  on  monarchy,  and  his  theoretical  balances  in  the  state, 
w'e  may  partly  adopt.  He  says,  *  If  the  government  of  Elizabeth  be 
rightly  weighed,  it  seems  rather  the  exercise  of  principality  in  a  com¬ 
monwealth  than  of  sovereign  pow’er  in  a  monarchy.  Certain  it  is  that 
she  ruled  w'holly  with  an  art  she  had  to  high  perfection,  by  humouring 
and  blessing  her  people.*  ’ — lb.  p.  238,  239. 

And  what  a  glorious  sunburst  of  genius  illumined  the  last 
years  of  that  illustrious  reign  !  We  regret  that  our  limits  will 
scarcely  allow  us  more  than  to  indicate  the  subjects  which  Mr. 
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D’Isrneli,  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  has  treated.  We  have 
most  interesting;  chapters  on  tlie  progress  of  Kn<;lish  poetry,  on 
our  early  prose  writers,  on  Hooker,  Spenser,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whose  ‘  Arcadia,’  now  scarcely  known,  save  by  name,  passed 
throuj;h  fourteen  editions,  and  was  translated  into  every 
Kuropean  language.  Mr.  D* Israeli  vindicates  this  long  admired 
romance  from  the  harsh  measure  of  censure  it  has  received  from 
some  eminent  critics,  and  his  description  of  it  will,  we  think,  s(‘i 
many  a  reader  on  the  look  out  for  ‘  the  Countess  of  Pembroke’s 
‘  Arcadia.’ 

‘  The  narrative  uf  the  ‘  The  Arcadia’  is  peculiar  ;  hut  if  the  reader’s 
fortitude  can  yield  up  his  own  fancy  to  the  feudal  poet,  he  will  find 
the  tales  div'ersified.  Sidney  had  traced  the  vestiges  of  feudal  warfare 
in  (rennany,  in  Italy,  and  in  France  ;  those  wars  of  petty  states  where 
the  walled  city  was  oftener  carried  hy  stratagem  than  hy  storm,  and 
where  the  chivalrous  heroes,  like  champions,  stepped  forth  to  challenge 
each  other  in  single  comhat,  almost  as  often  as  they  were  viewed  as 
generals  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  Our  poet’s  battles  have  all  the 
fierceness  and  the  hurry  of  action,  as  if  told  hy  one  who  had  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  hattle-field ;  and  in  his  ‘  shipwreck,’  men  fight  with 
the  waves,  ere  they  are  flung  on  the  shore,  as  if  the  observer  had  sat 
on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  watching  them. 

‘  He  describes  objects  on  which  he  loves  to  dwell  with  a  peculiar 
richness  of  fancy  :  he  had  shivered  his  lance  in  the  tilt,  and  had  man¬ 
aged  the  fiery  courser  in  his  career  ;  that  noble  animal  was  a  frequent 
object  of  his  favorite  descriptions ;  he  looks  even  on  the  curious  and 
fanciful  ornaments  of  its  caparisons;  and  in  the  vivid  jncture  (jf  the 
shock  between  two  knights  we  see  distinctly  every  motion  of  the 
horse  and  the  horseman.  Hut  sweet  is  his  loitering  hour  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  luxuriant  gardens,  or  as  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  green  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  forests  which  most  he  loves.  His  poetic  eye  was  pictorial ; 
and  the  delineations  of  4)bjects,  both  in  art  and  nature,  might  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  canvas. 

‘  There  is  a  feminine  delicacy  in  whatever  alludes  to  the  female 
ch.aracter,  not  merely  courtly,  but  imbued  with  that  sensibility  which 
St.  Palaye  has  remarkably  described  as  ‘  full  of  refinement  and  fanati¬ 
cism.  ^  And  this  may  suggest  an  idea  not  improbable,  that  Shakspere 
drew  his  fine  conceptions  4>f  the  female  character  from  Sidney.  Shak¬ 
spere  solely,  of  all  our  elder  dramatists,  has  given  true  beauty  to 
women  ;  and  Shakspere  was  an  attentive  reader  of  *  Tlie  Arcatlia.’ 

— Ib.  pp.  358 — 3()0. 

On  the  early  tlrania,  we  meet  with  some  very  onrious  in¬ 
formation,  and  a  just  criticism  on  our  old  plays.  Wc  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  tjiste  for  wholesale  murders,  in  which, 
during  the  last  act,  the  writers  mostly  indulge,  was  also  the  re¬ 
sult  of  those  horrible  scenes  to  which,  as  we  have  alrea<ly 
remarked,  their  youth  was  familiarized.  In  a  chapter  on 
Shaks|H're,  Mr.  D  Israeli  di>e8  ample  justice  to  our  great  poet ; 
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aiul  in  a  curious  ami  elaborate  examination  the  various  criti¬ 
cisms  on  his  works,  proves  how  correct  a  test  the  admiration  or 
censure  of  Shakspere  atkords  ok  the  advancintj^  or  declining 
state  ok  our  poetry.  The  conclusion  ok  this  chapter  is  admirable. 

‘  Thus  have  we  viewed  ear  hard  through  distinct  eras,  from  the  time 
in  which  he  was  not  yet  pre-eminently  distinguished  among  his  nume¬ 
rous  peers  ;  the  Shakespere  of  his  own  day  could  not  he  the  Shak¬ 
spere  of  posterity  ;  his  rivals  could  only  view  that  genius  in  its  progress, 
and  though  there  was  not  one  who  was  a  Shakspere,  yet,  in  that  burst¬ 
ing  competition  of  genius,  there  were  many  who  were  themselves 
Shaksperian.  In  a  succeeding  era  nov'el  and  unnational  tastes  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  to  the  Drydenists  who,  dismissing  the  language  of  nature,  sub¬ 
stituted  a  false  nature  in  their  exaggerated  passion,  Shakspere  might 
have  said  of  himself, — 

*  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 

Wlio  dares  do  more  is  none 

ami  wlien  tried  by  the  conventional  code  of  criticism,  and  condemned,  the 
poet  of  creation  might  have  exclaimed  to  Rymer  and  Shaftesbury — 

‘  The  poet’s  eye 

Ibolying  forth  the  forms  of  tiiinos  unknown, 

....  gives  to  air}*  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.* 


‘  Emerging  int(»  light  through  his  modern  editors,  the  volume  in  tlie 
hands  of  all  men,  the  English  public,  with  whom  the  classical  model 
was  held  as  nothing,  received  him  as  their  national  bard,  for  every  one 
read  in  ‘  the  chance*  that  could  only  ‘  hit  suddenly,*  as  Hutler  has 
described  the  genius  of  Shakspere,  revelations  about  himself.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  poet  had  served  in  all  professions,  taking  every  color 
of  public  and  domestic  life.  Lawyers  had  detected  their  law-cunning 
in  the  legal  contrivances  of  the  poet ;  physicians  have  commented  on 
the  madness  of  Lear,  and  the  mystery  of  Hamlet;  statesmen  have  me- 
clitated  on  profound  speculations  in  civil  polity  ;  the  merchant  and  the 
mechanic,  the  soldier  and  the  maiden,  all,  from  the  crowned  head  to 
the  sailor-boy,  found  that  in  the  cursory  pages  of  the  great  dramatist, 
he  had  disclosed  to  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  the  secrets  of  their  condi¬ 


tion.  Tlie  plentitude  and  the  pliancy  of  the  Shaksperian  mind  may 
be  manifested  by  a  trivial  circumstance.  We  are  a  people  of  pamph¬ 
leteers  ;  a  free  country  lias  a  free  communication  ;  and  many,  for  in¬ 
terest  or  vain-glory,  rush  to  catch  the  public  car.  To  point  out  the 
ilritt  of  their  elTusions,  and  aid  a  dubious  title  by  an  umpiestioned 
authority,  the  great  number  of  these  incessant  fugitives,  coming  in  all 
shapes,  will  be  usually  found  to  hav'e  recourse  for  this  apposite  thought, 
and  crowning  motto,  to  the  prodigal  pages  of  Shakspere,  who,  thus 
jiressed  into  their  service,  has  often  made  the  drift  of  the  jiainphleteer 
intelligible,  vainly  sought  in  his  confused  iiamiihlet.* 

— Vol.  iii.  p.  117—119. 

Artieli's  on  .lonson,  on  Dravton,  and  a  most  interesting  one 


‘•II  ‘  the  psvehological  character  ok  Ilawicigli’  follow.  W’e  must 
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tinil  room  for  the  following  extract  from  our  author's  criticism 
on  Rawleigh's  great  work,  his  now  well-nigh  forgotten  Historv 
of  the  World. 


‘  A  universiil  genius  was  In'st  able  to  wm|Hvse  a  univors;il  history  ; 
statesman,  s<»ldier,  ami  s;ige,  in  writing  the  *  History  of  the  World.’ 
how  often  has  Hawleigh  iKHxnne  his  own  historiographer  !  He  had  Ikvu 
a  pilgrim  in  many  characters ;  and  his  philosophy  had  Ikhmi  exerciseil 
in  very  op|Kisile  spheres  of  human  existeiuv.  A  great  commander  by 
land  and  by  sea,  he  was  critical  in  all  the  arts  of  stratography,  and  de¬ 
lights  to  illustrate  them  on  every  occasion.  The  dangiT  of  having  two 
gtmerals  for  luie  army  is  exemplititHl  by  what  he  himself  had  witnessed 
at  Jarnac ;  in  a  narrative  of  Cartluige,  when  the  Romans  lost  their 
flivt,  he  jn>ints  out  the  advantage's  of  a  flying  navy,  from  what  had 
iK'cnrrcd  under  his  own  eye  in  the  wars  of  the  Xelherlamls,  and  of 
I’ortngal  ;  and  ciHiclnde*s  that  *  it  is  more  dithcnlt  to  defend  a  coast 
than  to  invade  it.’ 

*  His  digressions  are  never  more  agrtvable  than  when  they  become 
dissertations ;  the  nuvst  ordinary  events  of  history  assume  a  new  face 
by  the  noble  sjH'culations  which  he  builds  on  them,  full  of  a  searching, 
critical  spirit,  of  sound  mor.ility,  :uul  of  practicable  pidicy  ;  often  pro¬ 
found,  always  eUnpient.  Due  on  the  Mosaic  ctule,  as  a  precedent  for  the 
laws  of  other  nations,  would  have  delightetl  Montesquieu,  tbi  the  in¬ 
violability  of  o;itlLs.  he  admirably  descrilk's  them  i\s  *  the  chains  by  which 
friH*  men  are  tied  to  the  world.’  i)n  slavery — on  idolatry — on  giving 
the  lie— 4>n  the  |H»int  of  honour — on  the  origin  of  local  names  of  .America 
by  their  first  discmerers — such  topics  alnmnd  in  his  versatile  pages. 
Kven  curious  matters  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  the  new  world  he 
inspected  nature  with  the  close  eye  of  a  naturalist  ;  nor  has  he  dis¬ 
dained,  at  times,  a  pleasiint  tale.  There  are  few  passages  of  this  vene¬ 
rable,  but  genial  volume,  where  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  Rawlcigh  who 
speaks  or  who  acts,  making  legible  his  secret  thoughts,  charming  the 
story  »>f  four  thonsaml  years  with  the  pleasures  of  his  own  memory. 

*  It  is  evident  that  our  antlu>r  was  conscious  that  he  had  struck  into 
a  virgin  vein,  and,  however  amenable  to  the  ctule  of  historical  composi- 
tit»n,  very  gracefully  a^ndogizes  for  indulging  the  noveltv.  The  novelty 
indivd  was  so  little  comprehended  by  those  gross  feeders  on  the  carriim 
t»f  time,  who  c;ni  discover  nothing  in  historv  but  its  disjointed  and 
naked  facts,  that,  rejivting  every  ‘  digression’  as  interrupting  the 
chiHMiology,  they  put  forth  their  abridgments  ;  and  Alexander  Ross 
n*joiced  to  call  his  ‘  I  he  Marrow  of  Historv  ;’  but  probably  fouml,  to 
his  dismay,  that  he  had  only  collected  the  drv  bones  ;  and  that  in  all 
this  •  History  of  the  W  orld,’  nothing  was  more  veritable  than  the 
author  s  own  enmtions.  All  which  these  matter-of-fact  retailers  had 


so  carefully  tanitted  we  now  class  by  a  title  which  such  writers  rarely 
ri*cognize,  as  the  philosophy  of  historv.  (Jreat  writers  admit  of  no 
abriilgment.  If  ytm  do  not  follow  the  writer  through  all  the  ramiflea- 
tit»ns  of  his  ideas,  and  imbue  your  mind  with  the  fulness  of  the  author  s 
mind,  yon  can  receive  only  interrn]>ted  impressions,  and  retain  bnt  an 
imjH*rfect  and  mutilated  image  of  his  genius.  The  happiest  i»f  abridg- 
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mont5  is  tho  author’s  own  skill  in  c\uuiHvMtion :  to  s:w  all  that  is 
iuvi*ssjiry  ami  to  omit  all  that  is  suj>ormio\is — this  is  tho  sivrt'l  of 
ahritli:mont .  ami  thoro  is  no  other  of  a  grt'at  original  work.* — Voh  iii. 
p.  1 7»^ — J  7 4* 


Tho  lust  sontonoo  is  worthy  tho  iloopost  ooitsidomtion  of  those 
who  in  this  ago,  to  moot  tho  taste  of  a  pnhlio  impatioitt  alike  of 
expensive  or  largv  works,  are  so  frtHpiontly  somling  forth 
‘  n'prints,*  as  they  an'  tornuHl,  hnt  whioli  an'  little  inon'  than 
slovenly  ahriilginents  of  works,  which,  if  reail  at  all,  shonlil  he 
n'uii  as  the  authors  wrote  them. 

I  hen'  is  a  enrions  cliapter  on  Dr.  Dee,  the  celehntteil  astn>- 
loger  of  Klizaheth's  reign,  in  whioli  it  is  proveil  that  the  large 
sums  of  money  which  his  royal  mistress,  contrary  to  her  general 
usage,  lavishcil  upon  him,  were  not  tor  the  purpose  of  rewanl- 
ing  his  astrological  skill;  hnt  for  the  more  important  purpose  of 
enahling  him,  niuler  his  assnmeil  character,  to  obtain  political 
information:  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  impi>rtant  i>f  her  con¬ 
tinental  *  intelligencers.*  'I'lie  chapter  on  Bacon  is  ilcejily  inter¬ 
esting  ;  ami  those  on  the  ‘  rrne  Intellectnal  System  ot  the  Dni- 
*  vei-se,’  ami  ‘  the  War  ag*uinst  Books,’  eipiallv  so.  Imieeil,  the 
notices  of  tlie  well-nigh  forgotten  antluu*s,  whom  Mr.  D’ Israeli 
lias  re-introtinced  to  onr  attentii>n,  ami  tlie  light,  which  his 
varied,  and  often  very  recomiite  reading,  has  enahltHl  him  to 
throw  on  the  less  popular,  hnt  not  on  that  account  less  impor¬ 
tant,  departments  of  onr  literature,  entitle  him  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  every  one  who  has  felt  how  wide  is  its  rangt',  ami 
how  limited  are  onr  op|)ortnnities  for  l)eci>nrmg  acipiainttMl  w  ith  its 
various  parts.  We  heartily  recommend  the  work  to  onr  readers, 
as  ahoimding  in  instruction  ami  intt'ivst,  and  we  do  so  the  more 
willingly,  hecanse  Mr.  D* Israeli,  although  ilitfcring  fnmi  ns  on 
many  religions  and  political  points,  has  never,  in  this  work, 
sutfered  those  o|unions  to  interfere  with  a  just  and  candid  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  before  him. 


Art.  Vll.  F  our  LtYtuiy*  on  Spirltinif  ('/tritfianitp^  </e/iiYro/  in  tho 
Unnorcr  StpniiY  luHnns^  Mafrh^  UMI.  By  Isaac  Taylou.  1/muloii ; 
*Iack$oa  aiiil  Walford. 


^IMUrrrAL  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  abstract ion^its  prac- 
tical  etliciencv  demonstrates  both  its  origin  and  its  nature — 


hut  this  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  visible  institute  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  tin*  corporate  agency  by  which  it  is 
maintained  and  extended.  Apart  from  thest*  Christianity  may 
be  an  interesting  history  of  facts  and  a  lu'antifnl  system  ol  iloc- 
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trines,  bnt  it  cannot  in  any  i)roi)er  sense  be  regarded  as  the 
bone  of  the  ^vorld.  Mr.  Taylor  s  lectures  wcndd  have  atlorch. 
im  i  greater  de<m‘e  ot‘  satisfaction  had  he  fearlessly  presented 
his* hearers  aiurhis  readers  with  that  visible  embodiment  ot  spi- 
ritual  Christianity  which  exjierience  has  shown  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  the  development  of  its  principles  and  the  ditiusion 
of  its  intluence.  We  do  not  admire  the  reserve  which  will  not 
speak  out  on  the  great  ecclesiastical  cpiestion  vvhich  now  agi¬ 
tates  the  church,  whether  spiritual  Christianity  is  to  dwell  m  a 
body  congenial  with  its  nature— a  church  purely  voluntary  and 
independent  of  all  earthly  sovereignty— or  whether  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  are  to  be  the  organs  of  its  communication,  the 
source  of  its  authority,  and  the  administrators  of  its  sanctions. 

It  seems  to  us  something  even  more  censurable  tlian  re¬ 
serve,  when  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Taylor  sets  all  the  principl(‘s 
in  optTation  which  must,  if  properly  worked,  subvert  every  secu¬ 
lar  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  yet  ranges  all  his  acknow- 
le(hu*d  preferences  in  opposition  to  these  principles— pouring 
coiitempt  upon  voluntary  churches  and  their  ‘  sandy  hniiidations, 
and  looking  with  complacency  u|>on  the  anti-prot(^stant  hierar¬ 
chy,  the  episcopal  ('hurch  of  England.  We  dissent  not  troiii 
till*  abstract  truth  of  Mr.  Taylors  fourth  proposition  in  the  last 
lecture,  that  ‘Christianity  as  a  spiritual  system  is  always  superior 
‘  to  every  visible  institution  and  if  he  only  meiui  that  there  is 
not  a  Christian  church  on  earth  that  exhibits  a  full  and  jierfect 
counterpart  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Ne\y  Testament,  we  have 
no  desire  to  ipiestion  what  ajipears  to  us  little  moie  than  a  se  ^ 
<‘vident  truism;  but  more,  much  more  than  meets  the  eye  is 
intended  in  the  remarks  by  which  this  proposition  is  eiitorced. 
We  confess  that  we  have  no  symjvathy  in  Mr.  laylors  ex¬ 
treme  solicitude  to  preserve  existing  institutions,  w  hich  impei  c 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  prevent  and  debase  its  blessed 
inihiences  ;  nor  can  we  patiently  see  them  associated  w  ith  coni- 
iminities  which  have  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means  labored 
for  the  evangelization  of  mankind,  for  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  spiritual  Christianity  in  their  own  country,  and  its 
universal  extension  among  all  nations.  Q  submit  the  entiri* 
passage  to  our  readers  :  we  have  certainly  taken  pains  not  to 
misunderstand  Mr.  Taylor’s  ‘real  meaning;’  but  the  whole  is  to 
us  very  unsatisfactory.  M  e  do  not  believe  that  Christianity,  as 
the  hope  of  the  worid,  and  as  a  divine  system  ot  sjiiritual  m- 
Ihience,  designed  to  ctfeet  its  renovation,  can  ever  be  ‘  iiide- 
‘  pendent  of  what  is  local  and  visible.’  It  must  have  a  ma¬ 
chinery  for  its  beneticial  operation  ;  and  that  machinery  is  the 
best  which  answers  to  it  as  the  body  to  the  soul,  where  the 
institute  and  tin*  spiritual  essence  which  gives  it  life  are  one  and 
iudivi>ihle.  Annihilate  that  portion  of  the  universal  church 
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wliich  in  type  and  form  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  apostolic 
precedent  and  pattern,  and  where  miistwe  look  for  sj)iritual  chris- 
tianitv  ?  And  tliough  happily  for  the  world  genuine  Christians 
are  found  to  exist  in  all  the  great  communities  which  bear  the 
Christian  name,  yet  \vould  it  be  better  for  the  world  if  most  of 
those  communities  as  visible  institutions  were  swept  away. 
They  are  the  strongholds  where  the  corrupters  and  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity  are  sustained  and  perpetuated  by  the  arm  of 
secular  j)Ower  :  voluntary  churches  and  spiritual  Christianity  are 
iu  natural  alliance ;  all  other  churches  in  their  corporate  capa¬ 
city  have  divorced  themselves  from  it.  No  established  church, 
us  such,  can  become  the  missionary  of  sjiiritual  Christianity.  If 
Mr.  Taylor  maintains  these  views,  we  certainly  have  mistaken 
his  real  meaning;  but  if  on  the  contrary  he  repudiates  them,  wc 
reixret  that  he  has  exjiressed  himself,  we  will  not  say  with 
studied  ambiguity,  but  with  a  loose  indefiniteness  which  obscures 
the  subject  and  perjilexes  his  readers. 

‘  W’c  aflirni,’  he  observes,  ‘that  spiritual  Christianity  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  dilFusing  truth  and  virtue  through  the  W’orltl, 
because,  as  a  spiritual  spsleuif  it  is  always  supkhioh  to  every 
visiitLK  INSTITUTION.*  Such  institutions,  subject  as  they  are  to  the 
control  of  man,  and  liable,  therefore,  always  to  perversion  and  over¬ 
throw,  must  often  obstruct,  or  utterly  forbid  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
if  it  WT*re  inextricably  connected  with  them,  or  unless  it  were  held  to 
l)e  sej)arable  from  them,  and  of  far  higher  importance  than  any  even  the 
best  of  them.  W  hat,  then,  is  our  principle  on  this  ground  ?  Assuredly 
not  that  such  institutions,  whether  more  or  less  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
are  <»f  little  im])ortance  ;  or  that  they  may  be  safely  contemned,  or 
hastily  or  recklessly  overthrown,  or  dismantled,  or  despoiled.  Cer¬ 
tainly  w  e  have  no  such  meaning  as  this.  Assuredly  we  hold  no  such 
loose  doctrine  as  this.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  present  w'ere  a  fit 
occasion  on  which  to  express  our  opinion  on  rpiestions  of  ecclesiastical 
j»olity,  ire  might  perhaps  carry  our  doctrine  much  further  than  would 
he  likely  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  many  here  present.  We  may, 
therefore,  think  ourselves  free  from  any  fair  imputation  of  laxity  of 
belief  in  regard  to  the  high  importance  of  existing  religious  institutions. 

*  Hut  surely  such  institutions,  at  the  best,  are  only  means  to  an  end  ; 
and  the  end  must  be  greater  than  the  means,  always.  Such  institu¬ 
tions,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  local  limitation,  and  are 
more  (►r  less  intimately  interwoven  with  whatever  belongs  to  the  civil 
and  social  existence  of  the  people  among  w  hom  they  are  found,  and  as 
they  are  administered  from  year  to  year,  by  men  not  inspired,  are 
liable  to  sw'ay  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  and  do  in  fact  partake  of 
the  dangerous  heavingsby  which  all  human  affairs  are  so  often  brought 
into  jeopardy.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  wise  to  put  our  Christianity, 


*  liy,  llien,  w ish  to  preserxe  liaise  churehes  which  avowedly  iiiainlain 
that  tiny  arc  superior  to  ehristianitv,  that  ihev  are  the  end  and  Christianity 
the  mcanjj  ? 
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without  reserve,  on  board  even  the  fairest  and  best  navigated  ecclesias¬ 
tical  institution  that  has  ever  braved  the  storms. 

‘  What  are  the  lessons  which  history  teaches  on  this  point  ?  What 
hsis  become  of  the  experiment  to  entrust  a  visible  universal  church  witli 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  human  race  ?  How  has  the  church  of 
Rome  acquitted  herself  of  this  usurped  trust  ?  The  foulest  corrup¬ 
tions,  the  most  extraordinary  blasjiliemies,  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
and  the  darkest  errors,  doctrinal  and  moral,  and  all  perpetuated 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  these  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  theory 
which  would  lodge  an  irresponsible  and  absolute  power  over  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  fallible  men. 

‘  Christianity  we  must  believe  to  be  greater,  and  more  permanent, 
and  of  wider  extent,  than  any  means  that  can  be  devised  for  maintain, 
iiig  or  for  diffusing  it.  And  in  proportion  as  the  gos])el  is  underst(M)d 
in  its  purity  and  in  its  power — in  proportion  as  it  is  felt  to  be  a  spin, 
tual  religion,  this  independence  of  whatever  is  local  and  visible  will 
the  more  appear  ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  disparagement  of  visible  institu¬ 
tions  ;  but  to  the  higher  gbwy  of  the  spiritual  reality. 

‘  'riie  w  armest  supporters  of  those  associations  for  the  propagation  of 
religious  truth  which  distinguish  our  times,  are  not  so  fond  as  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  gospel  is  all  risked  in  their  bark ;  or  that  the  decay  or 
dispersion  of  these  s(>cieties,  how  much  soever  to  be  lamented,  would 
seal  its  fate  in  the  world. 

*  Christianity,  which  has  survived  all  empires,  and  all  forms  of 
opinion,  and  all  human  institutions,  not  only  w'ill  survive  all,  but  is  at 
every  moment  superior  to  all,  and  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  high 
course,  w’hether  these  institutions  move  it,  or  are  broken  on  their 
way.’ — pp.  184 — 188. 

In  this  long  paragraph  we  are  confused  by  the  difFerent 
terms  employed  to  denote  the  same  thing.  And  what  that  is 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  except  it  be  the  visible  form  whicli 
spiritual  Christianity  must  assume  in  order  to  secure  its  per¬ 
petual  and  universal  diffusion.  How  it  can  be  independent  of 
this,  whatever  it  may  be,  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  shown  ;  he  calls 
it  ‘  means  to  an  end  ;*  and  though  the  end  may  be  su|)erior  to 
the  means,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  one  can  be  attained 
without  the  other,  or  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  does 
not  depend  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  means :  and  here  again 
we  are  at  a  loss,  for  those  means  are  more  or  less  strictly  eccle¬ 
siastical  ;  and  from  the  reference  to  the  church  of  Rome,  we  are 
|ed  to  suppose  that  those  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  civil  and  social  existence  of  a  people  are 
intended.  Rut  we  become  still  more  perplexed  when  instead  of 
these  are  substituted  ‘'those  associations  for  the  propagation  of 
‘  religious  truth  which  distinguish  our  times and  then  w  hat  is 
added  about  Christianity  having  survived  all  empires  and  all 
forms  of  opinion,  and  all  human  institutions,  embarrasses  the 
argument,  it  an  argument  it  may  be  called,  still  more. 

It  would  Ih'  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  deny  Mr.  Taylors 
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general  proposition,  to  whatever  he  may  precisely  refer,  that 
spiritual  Christianity  is  superior  to  all  means,  all  churches,  all 
religious  associations.  But  when  it  is  affirmed  that  it  can  be 
propagated  without  them,  and  that  as  the  hope  of  the  world  it 
can  in  any  sense  be  independent  of  whatever  is  local  and  visible, 
w  e  must  be  permitted  to  question  both  the  philosophy  and  the  fact. 

In  order  to  its  maintenance  and  diffiusion  spiritual  Christianity 
must  have  a  church,  and  that  church  must  be  missionary.  We 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  when  he  says,  ‘Our  religion  must 
‘  be  carried  out  into  all  the  world ;  for  its  author  has  formally 
‘  and  solemnly  enjoined  his  ministers  so  to  promulgate  it;  and  it 
*  would  be  thus  propagated,  because  those  in  whose  bosoms  it 
‘  resides  with  power  feel  impelled  to  communicate  the  happi- 
‘  ness  they  derive  from  it.’  If  all  churches  had  been  constructed 
on  the  principle  here  recognized,  the  world  long  ere  this  would 
have  heen  evangelized.  Voluntary  energy — the  impulse  of  the 
happy  to  communicate  the  cause  of  their  happiness  to  others, 
acting  through  each  individual  on  the  whole  Christian  fellowshij) 
(lenoininated  a  church,  and  that  fellowship  again  operating  with 
concentrated  jiower  upon  the  individual, — this  was  the  grand 
principle  which  animated  the  churches  of  apostolic  times,  and 
thus  it  was  that  spiritual  Christianity  triumphed  in  every  place. 
It  was  local,  and  visible,  and  all  but  universal.  It  disappeared 
when  ecclesiastical  institutions  arose  most  unapostolical  in  their 
character,  but  most  imposing  and  arrogant  in  their  claims, — 
institutions  of  the  same  nature  with  those  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
strangely  enough  taken  under  his  protection,  and  which  he  says 
may  not  be  ‘  safely  contemned,  or  hastily  and  recklessly  over- 
‘  thrown,  or  dismantled,  or  despoiled.’  We  are  glad,  however, 
that  he  places  spiritual  Christianity  above  them,  and  maintains 
its  independence  of  them ;  and  had  he  show  n  how  in  their 
nature  they  must  often  obstruct  and  utterly  forbid  the  progress 
of  the  gospel,  and  had  he  laid  down  the  model  of  a  Christian 
church  essentially  missionary  in  its  character,  existing  in  se¬ 
parate  compartments,  and  under  various  forms  of  ceremonial 
and  discipline,  but  all  acting  in  harmony  as  one  catholic  apos¬ 
tolic  communion,  we  think  these  lectures  would  have  been  more 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  more  generally  acceptable  to 
spiritual  Christians.  The  truth  seems  to  be  (and  this  will 
account  for  that  portion  of  the  fourth  lecture  we  have  thus  felt 
it  our  duty  to  censure),  that  Mr.  Taylor,  shocked  at  the  Pu- 
seyism  which  he  justly  considers  to  be  the  bane  and  curse  of 
the  church  of  England,  but  which  he  is  compelled  to  regard  as 
the  natural  produce  of  the  apostolic  succession  and  bajitismal 
regeneration,  finds  it  expedient  thus  obliquely  to  deny  her  ex¬ 
clusive  claim  to  spiritual  Christianity ;  while  his  inconsistent 
attachment  to  her  as  a  protestant  church,  which  she  is  not,  and 
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cannot  bo,  has  imposed  upon  him  the  diflicult  task  of  separating 
her  from  the  fatal  errors  which  she  cherishes  in  her  bosom,  pro¬ 
claims  in  her  service-book,  and  consecrates  at  her  altars.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  preserve  her  from 
being  ‘dismantled  and  despoiled'  in  public  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  labored  to  establish  his  general  proposition,  that 
sj)iritual  Christianity  is  independent  of  wliatever  is  local  ami 
visible ;  while  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  he  thus  j>laces 
apostolic  and  apostate  churches  on  the  same  level.  As  a  state 
church  Mr.  Taylor  must  know  that  the  Church  of  England  and 
s|)iritual  Christianity  are  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from 
each  other;  and  that  as  an  episcopal  church,  regarded  only  as 
an  ecclesiastial  state,  all  its  tendencies  are  to  Nicene  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  spiritual  Christianity.  If  he  doubt  this  latter  assertion, 
let  him  read  Bishoj)  M‘llvaine's  recent  work,  entitled  ‘  Oxford 
‘  Divinity  compared  with  that  of  the  llomish  and  Anglican 
‘  Churches.'  llow  is  it  that  Fuseyism  in  Great  Britain  is 
associated  exclusively  with  the  episcopate  of  England,  and  that 
in  America  it  gains  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  no  where  but 
in  the  colleges  and  j)nlpits  of  the  same  denomination  ?  Can  it, 
then,  be  just  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  Christianity,  to  uphold  and 
did’end  an  ecclesiastical  institution  which  is  the  greatest  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  its  progress,  and  which,  indeed,  has  paralyzed  the  eilbrts 
of  its  best  friends,  and  is  now  taking  possession  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  hierarchy  from  which 
spiritual  Christianity  is  of  necessity  excluded.  This  is  strong 
language,  but  the  history  of  the  practical  working  of  church 
principles — that  is  of  Church  of  Englandism — fully  justifies  it. 
Having  thus  ex])ressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  anomalous  eccle¬ 
siastical  position  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  in  his  recent  works 
chosen  to  place  himself,  while  carrying  on  controversies  \\hich 
must  at  no  great  distance  of  time  compel  him  to  renounce  or 
manfully  to  support  the  one  side  or  the  other,  we  cheerlully 
yield  to  him  the  benelit  of  the  follow  ing  admission. 

*  It  cannot  well  he  doubted  that  the  jmrest  forms  of  Christianity, 
u'hatcver  they  arc,  will  on  the  wlude  be  the  most  etlicacimis  in 
extending  it ;  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  all  true  Christians  to  be  governed 
by  the  simple  rule  of  aiding  to  promote  the  gospel,  under  whatsiH'ver 
fi>rm  they  see  it  to  be  advancing  the  most  auspiciously,  then  it  must 
hap|>en,  that  the  purest  form  of  Christianity  will,  in  the  end,  draw 
around  itself  all,  or  the  greater  number  of  sincere  Christians ;  and  so, 
by  this  simple  process,  the  much  desired  church  unity  w’ould  be  brought 
aiM)ut,  not  by  |xdemical,  but  by  evangelical  triumphs.’ — p.  166. 


It  is  also  but  fair  to  Mr.  Taylor  to  state,  that  he  shows  no 
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and  skill,  and  mastery  of  the  great  argument,  which  retlect 
iniinite  honor  upon  his  head,  while  the  fervors  of  piety  which 
glow  ill  almost  every  page,  prove  that  his  breast  is  nobly  imbued 
with  the  spiritual  Christianity  he  so  eloquently  describes.  All  that 
he  seems  to  want  is  a  church  in  which  the  energies  of  his  mind 
may  have  full  scope,  and  the  beauties  of  liis  character  an  orbit 
in  which  they  may  shine  with  a  lustre  which  tliey  cannot  gather 
around  him  while  he  wanders  in  the  moral  waste  without  a 
centre  and  without  a  sphere. 

Our  limits  forbid  any  attempt  to  jircsent  our  readers  with  an 
analysis  of  these  lectures ;  nor  can  we  quote  passages  which  we 
deem  of  surpassing  excellence.  One,  however,  wliich  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  topic  wliich  has  drawn  forth  our  animadver¬ 
sions,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  jileasure  of  introducing. 

‘  ^loroovcr  this  law,  not  only  of  love  but  of  communion,  or  of  visible 
fvUowshipy  is  declared  to  be  the  one  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
institute  ;  and  submission  to  it  is  made  the  condition  at  once  of  Christ’s 
prennised  presence  with  his  church,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  world 
l)y  the  means  of  the  church. 

‘  Ought  not  those,  then,  to  look  well  to  the  course  they  are  pursuing, 
who,  on  the  plea  of  a  conscientious  regard  to  some  special  enactment, 
or  of  their  adherence  to  some  institution  which,  at  the  most,  is  hut  a 
means  to  an  end,  are,  and  in  a  deliberate  manner,  putting  contempt 
upon  Christ’s  first  law — his  universal  and  sovereign  will ;  and  on  such 
ground  are  either  refusing  to  recognize  and  to  consort  w  ith  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  or  are  even  denying  the  very  name  to  those  whose  only  alleged 
fault  is  their  error  (if  it  be  an  error)  on  the  particular  in  (|uestion. 

*  Wlioever  it  is  that  pursues  such  a  course,  w’c  cannot  hesitate  to 
speak  of  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  culpable  and  perilous.  It  is  the 
fault  of  these  our  times;  a  fault  from  w’hich,  however,  multitudes  of 
Christians  individually  stand  clear,  by  the  warmth  and  expansiveness 
of  their  personal  sentiments,  and  the  (genuine)  liberality  of  their  nuMles 
of  action.  But  as  to  communities,  not  one  can  well  claim  exemption 
from  some  blame  on  this  behalf. 

*  But  if  the  most  absolute  of  Christ's  law's  be  publicly  dishonored  by 
Christian  l)odies ;  and  if,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  mark  of  unity 
and  love  be  wanting,  the  serious  question  presents  ilstdf,  whether  it 
may  be  allowable  to  claim  for  any  liody  of  Christians,  as  such,  the  ])rai8C 
of  possessing  and  of  ^holding  forth'  that  spiritual  Christianity  of  which 
w'e  are  speaking  ? 

‘  We  shall  excuse  ourselves  from  the  task  of  distinctly  replying  to 
so  w  eighty  a  question,  content  to  know  that,  in  whatever  w'ay  it  might 
l)e  answered  by  the  champions  of  parties,  Christ’s  law  of  love  is  in 
fact  cordially  accepted,  and  visibly  honored  too,  by  no  small  number  of 
individual  Christians,  within  each  department  of  the  orthodox  and 
evangelic  commonwealth.  Even  if  the  visible  or  ecch^iastical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  community  be  not  auspicious,  happily  its  interior 
condition  (so  we  fully  believe)  is  of  a  far  more  cheering  character ;  and 
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is  such  as  may  safely  be  held  to  indicate  the  aj)proach  of  a  better  ex. 
terior  ns  well  as  interior  mode  of  combination. 

^  A  decisive  improvement  of  this  sort,  or  a  renovation  of  the  visible 
as  well  as  of  the  interior  condition  of  the  Christian  body,  giviii"  open 
honor  to  Christ’s  great  command,  is  what  remains  to  be  expected  as 
the  final  development  of  the  energies  of  the  gospel  ;  and  which  must 
precede,  and  would  bring  in,  its  general  triumph  in  the  world.’ 

— pp.  140—148. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  S/)eec/t  of  the  Ripht  iJon.  Sir  Roheti,  Peel^  Bart.^  M.P., 
to  hi*  Constituent*  at  TamwortK  on  occasion  of  the  Dinner  pidoi 
hp  him  on  JValnesday  the of  Jidp^  1841.  Murray,  1841. 

2.  Peel  and  the  Premier :  or  Potcer  without  Place^  and  Place  without 
Power,  Russelliana  :  or  Craft  and  Corn  Laws.  London :  Painter, 
1841. 

3.  The  Ptwyites  versus  Sir  Robert  Peel :  an  Address  to  the  Editor  of 
the  British  Critic.  By  Verus.  London:  Painter,  1841. 

TN  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  we  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  as  impartially  as  possible,  the  results  of 
the  late  elections.  It  was  shown  that  a  clear  majority  of  at 
least  seventy-eight  must  be  admitted  on  the  side  of  conservatism  ; 
which  have  turned  out  on  the  main  division  to  be  no  less  than 
ninety-one  !  Those  who  dined  on  the  good  cheer  the  other  day  at 
Tamworth,  as  well  as  that  far  larger  class  about  to  feast  them¬ 
selves  with  the  sweets  of  office,  are  of  course  rampant  with  joy. 
But  whilst  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  taking  the  chair,  amidst  an  immense 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  from  his  subalterns  and  admirers  ; — 
whilst  the  Bishops  are  saying  grace  before  the  banquet,  which 
they  will  doubtless  do  with  all  imaginable  disinterestedness  and 
solemnity  ; — we  will  employ  ourselves  in  at  least  the  more  intel¬ 
lectual  task  of  trying  to  enlighten  our  fellow-countrymen  on  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  in-coming  Tory  administration. 

We  love  a  mythologue  to  the  very  core  of  our  inner  man  ; 
and  being  in  high  good  humour,  on  this  occasion,  one  of  the 
Cierman  fairy  tales  of  Gammer  Grethel  may  relax  the  risible 
muscles  of  some  of  the  gravest  amongst  us.  Our  opponents 
may  surely  forgive  us  for  laughing  a  little,  whilst  they  are  at 
a  dinner,  which  we  in  our  consciences  conceive  ought  to  be 
enjoyed  by  much  wiser  people.  We  read  the  other  day,  that  in 
a  country  very  far  oft,  a  sapient  person  called  Dunderhead, 
having  found  a  golden  goose,  decamped  with  it  tucked  under  his 
arm,  and  with  some  decidedly  peculiar  individuals  following 
him,  jwlentibus  volcntibuSy  whether  they  would  or  no  !  W  hoever 
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once  put  his  or  her  hand  to  that  train  could  never  get  away  : 
and  the  first  three  joints  of  the  tail  were  as  many  young  ladies, 
daughters  of  John  Bidl,  the  honest  innkeeper ;  who,  indulging 
their  fancy  to  purloin  a  few’  of  the  golden  feathers,  may  suitably 
represent  the  triple  monopoly  of  sugar,  timber,  and  corn  !  The 
parson  of  the  parish  also,  in  luckless  moment  looking  over  the 
hedge  at  so  unseemly  a  spectacle,  joined  in  the  pursuit 
fessedly  to  remonstrate  against  all  improprieties ;  but  having 
once  touched,  there  was  no  retreat  even  to  this  lioly  man,  com¬ 
pelled  to  run  on  as  it  appeared  to  his  mighty  inconvenience : 
for  he  roared  aloud  that  he  had  a  touch  of  the  gout  through 
taking  too  much  port  wine  at  his  last  tithe-audit !  The 
parallel,  we  need  not  say,  can  point  to  nothing  less  than  the  in¬ 
felicitous  fortune  of  an  Established  Church,  obliged  to  go  after 
the  State,  and  pay  the  fearful,  yet  at  times  almost  ludicrous 
penalty  for  lusting  after  the  forbidden  lucre  of  a  fallen  and  de¬ 
ceitful  world !  But  so  it  turned  out,  that  as  the  w  hole  party 
galloped  along  sorely  against  their  will,  and  amidst  sundry 
grimaces  and  imprecations, — three  jolly  countrymen,  with 
shovels  and  mattocks  on  their  shoulders,  hastened  to  rescue 
both  the  priest  and  damsels.  In  other  words,  they  also  touched, 
and  thereby  became  irretrievably  attached  to  the  dance  of  fools, 
after  the  prize  of  mammon,  in  the  grasp  of  obstinacy  and  in¬ 
capacity.  These  rustics  must  have  been  the  chartists  of  their 
day  and  generation  ;  deluded  by  the  lie  that  cheap  bread  was 
only  another  term  for  low  wages.  However  forward  and  onward 
they  all  went,  until  they  reached  a  j)alace,  of  which  the  royal 
inhabitant  was  a  princess,  who  had  never  laughed  in  her  life, 
until  she  now  beheld  this  curious  procession ;  which  threw  her 
at  once  into  such  a  fit  of  cachinnation,  that  it  ended  like  some 
other  melo-dramatic  tragedies,  in  a  marriage  with  the  leader 
and  bearer  of  the  goose  ;  although  w  hat  befell  its  followers  the 
story  does  not  say.  Thus  much  for  our  allegory  ;  and  (ierman 
scholars  in  such  matters  will  doubtless  bear  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  with  which,  in  the  main,  we  have  adhered  to  its  sin¬ 
gular  details. 

One  fact  may  be  considered  certain,  namely,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  says  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  electors  of 
London,  that  the  Whigs,  on  the  condemnation  of  their  policy 
by  Parliament,  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  resign.  This 
will  have  become  what  the  French  politicians  call  ^fait  accompli 
before  these  lines  can  see  the  light.  But  admitting  that  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  ministry  have  much  to  answer  for, — that 
they  have  made  many  mistakes, — and  on  not  a  few  occasions 
have  flinched  from  what  was  due  both  to  patriotism  and  their  owm 
party, — yet  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  during  their  term 
of  office  they  have  effected  more  substantial  and  important 
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rt‘lonns  than  all  their  predecessors  put  toj^cther,  since  the  revo¬ 
lution.  We  hold  it  a  matter  of  common  justice  to  state  this 
fully  at  the  present  moment ;  when  we  can  have  nothing  to 
expect,  and  when  those  from  whom  the  nonconformists,  us  u 
body,  have  always  received  most  favors,  have  at  length  ceased  tn 
dispense  the  patronaoe  of  the  crown.  The  duty,  too,  lias  siumikmI 
yet  more  imperative  from  the  torrents  of  slander,  invectivi',  mis¬ 
representation,  and  even  open  falsehood,  which  a  profligate 
diurnal  press  has  vomited  upon  the  country.  Had  the  Si  el- 
bourne  cabinet  been  the  notorious  cabal  of  a  former  century ; — 
had  the  Arlingtons,  Cliffords,  and  Ibickinghams  of  the  wicki  d 
Charles  the  Second  been  retiring  from  office  ;  had  the  excellent 
I.ord  Chancellor  Cottenham  been  a  Jefferies  himself,  the  per¬ 
secution  of  those,  who  seem  to  confound  all  distinctions 
between  vice  and  virtue  upon  the  surface  of  the  broad  sheet, 
could  scarcely  have  proved  more  virulent  and  inveterute. 
Leading  journals,  written  with  an  ability  of  which  (iod  oave 
them  tile  use,  and  the  Devil  the  application, — which  have  liemi 
])urchased  in  the  political  market,  and  arc  to  Ixi  sold  again  to 
the  best  bidder,  on  any  future  occasion,  have  done  their  utmost 
to  trample  under  foot  the  fair  and  unobtrusive  reputation  of  men 
whose  best  eiuTgies  have  been  ever  employed  either  to  procure 
or  defend  that  freedom  which  is  now  so  scandalously  abused  to 
the  worst  personal  purposes.  Could  the  veil  but  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  real  motives,  envyings,  jealousies,  and 
heartburnings,  which  have  deluged  these  kingdoms  for  tli(‘  last 
three  months, — verily  Great  Ifritain  and  Ireland  must  have 
otlered  the  appearance  of  infernal  empires,  rather  than  tin* 
aspect  of  the  more  enlightened  sections  of  christendoni.  Wc 
rejieat  it — that  the  Liberals  will  have  no  occasion  to  look  ba(‘k 
upon  the  last  decail  of  years  with  unmingled  shame.  Tln  rc  is 
plenty  of  room  for  humiliation  certainly — but  also  for  thankful¬ 
ness.  They  have  been  enabled  to  work  out  many  of  those  gn  at 
truths  and  maxims  which  modern  experience  lias  either  cou- 
firined  or  revealed.  They  have  demonstrated  in  olfice,  ns  well 
as  out  of  otlice,  that  power  unattended  with  responsibility  is 
sheer  tyranny.  This  constituted  the  foundation  of  their  mu¬ 
nicipal  measures ;  and  for  the  elements  of  mischief  introduciMl 
into,  or  suffered  to  remain  in  them,  contrary  to  their  reiterated 
remonstrances,  nosterity  will  not  hold  them  answerable.  J  hey 
brought  forward  an  immense  amelioration  of  our  representative 
system  ;  although,  for  the  preseiit,  an  oppressive  and  never- 
slumbering  aristocracy  may  be  said  to  have  neutralized  or  jiost- 
poiu*d  much  of  the  benetit,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
ex|M'cted.  They  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  nomination  bo¬ 
roughs, — non-representation  of  our  large  towns, — inc(|ualitics 
in  the  elective  franchise, — and  the  delay  and  expense  of  elec- 
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lions.  Here  again  the  oligarchy  may  have  ap})oared  to  counter¬ 
mine  them  :  although  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  sort  of  bribery 
and  corruption  recently  practised  cannot  be  suftered  much  longer. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  either,  that  what  are  termed  conserva¬ 
tive  triumphs,  are  victories  very  often  gained  through  purses 
heavy  with  the  wages  of  infamy,  but  ticketed  on  their  outsides 
with  false  professions  of  liberalism.  This  kind  of  hypocrisy  is 
at  all  events  a  homage  paid  to  patriotism,  if  not  to  virtue.  lUit 
the  point  we  maintain  is  this  :  that  the  reformers  have  patron¬ 
ized,  and  to  some  certain  extent  achieved,  marvellous  organic 
changes,  which  must  in  the  course  of  events  oj)erate  well  for  the 
people,  and  tell  against  exclusive  and  class  interests.  Their 
East  India  charter,  moreover,  however  short  of  what  it  ought  to 
bi‘,  throws  into  the  shade  every  effort,  or  series  of  efforts,  that 
Torvism  had  conceived,  or  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  have 
ever  allowed,  under  other  circumstances  than  those  which 
attended  the  premiership  ofEarKjrey.  The  interests  of  millions 
now  alive,  and  millions  more  yet  unborn, — the  nations  of  the 
oriental  world,  from  Japan  to  the  IL.iy  of  Bengal,  were  incalcu¬ 
lably  concerned  in  that  mighty  change.  Then  again  as  to 
sinecures,  pensions,  reversions,  and  patent  offices,  Edmund 
Burke  would  have  gloated,  in  all  the  s|)lendors  of  his  ‘  imperial 
imagination,’  over  such  a  pros|)ect  as  that  which  we  have  lived 
to  see  realized.  Tlie  ])runing-knife  has  been  there  ap|)lied  at 
least  to  such  multitudes  of  abuses  as  would  have  loaded  the 
phwstra  mendaciorum  of  conservatism,  when  that  system 
assures  its  votaries  that  Whig  commissions  have  borne  harder 
upon  our  finances  than  the  accumulated  inicniities  in  this  res[)ect 
t)f  William  Bitt,  Spencer  Percival,  or  Lord  IJverpool.  But  let 
us  contemplate  for  an  instant  what  the  last  ten  years  have  seen 
lultilled  with  regard  to  national  retrenchment,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  Wellington  ministry 
reaped  a  harvest  of  credit  for  having  done  all  that  it  thought 
j)ossible  to  be  done,  in  cutting  down  our  public  disbursements  ; 
yet  the  Exchcupier,  through  the  honesty  of  ]/dK*rals,  had  its 
lustration  to  undergo;  and  that  M'amous  cavern  of  Norman 
*  abuse  and  antique  usages,  of  wooden  tallies  and  opulent 
^  sinecures,’  worth  more  than  £30,000  per  annum,  fell  to  the 
ground  by  no  other  exertions  than  those  of  the  now  abus(*d 
lugs  and  Radicals.  The  navy  estimates  of  1832-3  were  re- 
<luced  nearly  a  million  per  annum  below  those  of  1830;  the 
reductions  of  salaries  of  £1000  and  upwards,  within  three  years, 
amounted  to  £200,000  all  but  a  fraction ;  besides  an  enormous 
amount  of  saving  on  all  our  colonial  establishments,  equivalent 
to  an  annual  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  more.  In  the  customs 
alone  not  less  than  414  offices  were  abolished;  and  in  the 
excise,  507  situations  had  the  salaries  considerably  contracted 
VOL.  X.  *  2  k 
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which  are  attached  to  them.  Under  Earl  Grejr  the  total  mini- 
hcr  of  ‘  good  things/  as  they  are  called,  ‘  to  give  away/  under¬ 
went  a  curtailment  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixtv- 
five  places.  The  ditt'erence  between  the  Tory  salaries  of  isio 
and  the  Whig  salaries  of  1835  amounted  to  an  annual  saving 
of  £976,822,  or  about  14  per  cent,  in  number,  and  26  per  cent, 
in  charge.  Let  the  country  understand  that  on  the  whole,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  of  those  dead  Hies  which  spoil  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  ointment,  the  retiring  reformers  realized  and  redeemed 
the  promises  of  retrenchment,  which  they  spontaneously  made 
to  the  nation,  upon  taking  ofhce  under  William  the  Fourth. 

In  1830  the  gross  revenues  were  £50,000,000  per  annum; 
out  of  which,  £35,000,000  being  absorbed  by  the  dividends  on 
the  national  debt  and  other  fixed  charges,  only  £15,000,000 
remained  as  the  legitimate  field  within  which  economy  could  bt; 
exercised.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  previously  retrenching 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  three  years,  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  turned  out  to  he 
less  by  three  millions  sterling  than  the  average  of  the  three 
years  1828,  1829,  and  1830!  It  was  moreover  shown  by  par¬ 
liamentary  returns,  that  during  the  premiershij)  of  Lord  Grey,  as 
well  as  since,  the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  instead  of  being 
starved^  as  the  Tories  termed  it,  w'ere  more  full  of  spars,  cordage, 
and  all  the  materials  for  naval  warfare,  than  during  any  previous 
period  subsequently  to  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  \V  ool- 
w  ich,  and  Pembroke,  being  put  upon  the  peace  establishment. 
The  complaints,  which  have  been  propagated  of  late  years, 
relate  to  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission,  of  w  hich  it  may 
justly  be  doubted  whether  we  have  had  a  suftieient  sup|)ly.  Pat 
the  parliament  has  been  all  along  cognizant  of  the  real  state  ol 
the  case  ;  and  meanw  Idle  taxes  have  been  repealed,  w  hich  were 
hurtful  to  the  most  important  interests  of  these  kingdoms. 
From  1830  to  1835  inclusive,  there  were  surrendered  in  the 
customs,  duties  to  no  less  an  amount  than  £2,007,187,  although 
on  the  other  hand  there  was  imposed  £656,651  ; — in  the  excise 
there  w’as  repealed  £4,120,400,  and  imposed  £181,000; — in  the 
stamps,  £197,872  was  repealed,  and  £21,760  imposed  ; — in  the 
taxes,  £1,740,317  was  taken  ofi',  and  a  mere  trifle  laid  on. 
1  aking  a  general  survey  down  to  the  current  moment,  and 
allowing  for  all  the  additions  w  hich  have  been  made  to  our 
national  burthens  since  the  year  1836,  we  claim  for  the  two 
Reform-Ministries  an  honor  which  no  candid  mind,  compre¬ 
hending  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  can  withhold  from 
them,  namely,  that  of  relieving  our  fiscal  system  to  a  clear 
annual  extent  of  at  least  £(), 000,000  sterling,— a  sum  which 
would  pay  the  interest  of  no  less  a  principal  than  £200,000,000 
in  the  consols !  The  imposts,  moreover,  w  ithdraw  n  cither  in 
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whole  or  in  part,  were  just  those  which  invaded  the  comfort  of 
the  lower  or  middle  classes,  and  which,  before  the  Reform  Ibll, 
an  aristocratic  government  seldom  condescended  to  trouble 
itself  at  all  about.  They  related  to  such  articles  as  printed  goods, 
coals  and  slates,  hemp,  drugs,  tiles,  marine  insurances,  adver¬ 
tisements,  assessed  taxes,  farming  stock,  cotton  wool,  soap,  glass, 
houses,  and  the  post-oflice.  The  principle  of  the  improvement 
lay  in  getting  rid  of  such  burthens  as  were  impiisitorial, 
vexatious,  and  expensive  in  their  collection ;  as  well  as  those 
tendinjj  to  the  discourai'cment  of  literature  and  knowledjxe 
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amongst  the  more  numerous  classes,  or  such  also  as  enhanced 
the  prices  oi  articles  in  general  use  and  consumption.  The 
entire  tendencies  of  Tory  taxation  took  an  opposite  course  and 
bearing.  Throughout .  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Georges,  it 
was  always  the  uppermost  object  to  relieve  the  few  at  tlie  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  many.  So  long  as  the  oligarchy  was  made, 
fat  and  well-liking ;  so  long  as  the  hierarchy  might  feed  on  the 
temporalities  of  their  Hocks,  and  leave  their  souls  to  the  spiritu¬ 
alities  of  evangelicals  or  nonconformists ;  so  long  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  civil  list  supported  the  bigotry  of  George  the  Third, 
and  the  profligacy  of  (George  the  Fourth, — the  widely  spread 
masses  of  our  increasing  population  were  left  to  take  th(*ir 
chance,  as  ignorant  vulgar  herds,  but  useful  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  higher  orders  ! 

The  time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the  various  details  of 
that  silent,  but  effective  revolution,  wdiich  has  been  making 
considerable  progress  in  our  courts  of  judicature.  Whigs  and 
radicals,  between  them,  have  marvellously  trimmed  those  more 
exuberant  legal  abuses,  of  wdiich  the  bee-hives  of  horsehair  and 
w  hite  pow  der,  upon  the  heads  of  lord  judges  and  lord  chancel¬ 
lors,  presented  but  humble  emblems.  Fees  and  sinecures  have 
been  swept  aw^ay,  such  as  would  have  made  the  F^ldons  and 
Thurlows  of  a  former  age  almost  turn  in  their  graves.  The 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  central  criminal 
court,  must  be  numbered  amongst  the  more  important  improve¬ 
ments, — as  also  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries,  shortening 
the  terms  of  prescriptive  rights,  and  the  introduction  of  new  and 
ameliorated  regulations  with  regard  to  general  practice,  both  in 
equity  and  common  law.  The  rights  of  dower,  descent,  and 
testamentary  disposition  have  been  at  all  events  modified  ;  so 
that  although  still  far  enough  from  being  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  natural  equity,  yet  such  matters  are 
not  quite  so  absurd  as  they  were  before.  The  battering  ram  of 
common  sense  has  been  at  length  brought  to  bear  against  not  a 
few’  of  the  foundations  on  which  feudalism  once  thought  it 
niight  reckon  for  ever.  Fictions,  and  antique  barbarisms,  are 
finding  their  unmolested  way  fo  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 
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Debtors  cannot  now  be  imprisoned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon 
mesne  process.  Our  criminal  code  is  rapidly  puttino-  off  its 
horribly  draconian  characiter  ;  in  contemplating*  whicli  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  not  many  years  since,  hundreds  used  to  he 
annually  hanged  or  transported  for  life  for  forgeries,  while 
sheep  stealing,  or  theft  to  the  value  of  five  shillings  in  a  shop 
or  dwelling-house,  or  even  the  appearing  with  a  blackened  face 
at  certain  hours  in  certain  places,  were  otiences  that  could  only 
be  expiated  by  strangulation  at  the  gallows.  Those  oidy  are 
properly  (pialified  to  ponder  the  legislative  performances  of  the 
reformers,  who  heard  in  their  earlier  days  the  howl  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  dismay  with  which  the  efforts  of  Sir  Samuel  Koniilly  or 
Sir  James  Macintosh  were  met,  whenever  they  j)roposed  even 
the  most  moderate  mitigations  of  that  ])enal  severity,  as  to 
which  conservatism  itself  now  finds  its  interest  in  professing 
some  rather  late  and  reluctant  abhorrence.  When  to  all  these 
matters  we  add  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  the 
foreign  policy  w  Inch  has  vindicated  the  honor  of  the  llritish  lion 
from  the  Levant  to  Aflghanistan,  the  su|)pression  of  revolt  in 
( 'anada,  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the  enactment  of  a  new 
poor  law^  at  home,  the  quiet  impulse  which  has  been  given  to 
constitutional  freedom  in  foreign  lands,  the  principles  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  government  manifested  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  commercial  treaties  made  with  Turkey  and  Austria,  and 
lastly,  the  marriage  and  registration  acts,  not  to  mention  the 
annihilation  of  church  rates  in  the  sister  kingdom, — we  submit 
that  the  advantages  of  liberalism  over  its  rival  are  sulliciently 
apparent.  Twenty  millions,  it  is  true,  have  been  added  to  the 
national  debt;  but  that  was  a  premium  extorted  by  the  West 
India  interest  for  the  ])erformance  of  an  act  of  justice  towards 
8(.K),()00  of  our  sable  fellow -creatures.  The  treachery  w  hich 
consented  to  this  bonus  of  iniquity, — the  selfishness  w  hich  then 
accepted  it,  and  which  now*  turns  round  to  bark  at  the  generous 
folly,  or  rather  the  purblind  extravagance  of  the  donors, — are 
ag;iin  coming  into  power.  We  have  ventured  to  record,  in  the 
plainest  and  least  embellished  language,  the  deeds,  not  the 
w  ords, — the  performances,  not  the  professions,  of  those  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  helm  :  let  us  take  a  glance  on  the  other  side, 
at  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  about  to  seize  and  guide  it,  it 
they  can, — the  tollowers  of  the  good  old  Dunderhead  system  ot 
lorwism,  running  a  muck,  with  the  golden  goose  under  its  arm, 
into  the  very  palace  of  (Jueen  Victoria. 

Common  j)eople,  with  honestv  in  their  hearts,  and  eyes  in 
their  heads,  have  always  conceived  it  to  be  a  rational  course, 
that  past  conduct  shoidd  form  the  foundation  of  present  infer¬ 
ences  with  regard  to  tuture  behaviour.  Allowance  is  ot  course 
to  be  made  for  altered  circumstances,  as  an  element  in  the  con- 
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sidoration.  Here  we  have  a  party  seizing  upon  tlie  governiucnt, 
of  whose  principles  the  country  had  full  experience  for  nearly 
seventv  >  with  slight  intermissions,  from  the  breaking  up 

of  l^ord  Chatham’s  ministry  to  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  ol 
\N'ellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1860.  Nothing  tliat  is  not 
vatrue  in  the  way  of  political  exposition  or  j)romise  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  latter  eminent  individual ;  so  tliat  our  only 
resource,  resj>ecting  himself,  is  to  look  hack  upon  the  history  ol 
that  system  at  tlie  head  of  whose  supporters  he  stands.  His 
words  in  this  second  Tamworth  manifesto  are  tiiese  :  ‘  My  only 
‘  advice  for  the  present  is — dismiss  those  that  are  now  in  ollice  ! 

‘  Change  your  j)hysician  ;  the  patient  has  not  confidence  in  liim. 

‘  Tliey  found  her  in  health, — tiiey  leave  her  in  sickness.  Put  it 

*  is  said — What  do  you  ])rescribe  ?  Gentlemen,  I  will  wait  till 
‘  I  am  regularly  called  in.  I  see  around  me  some  of  my  attached 
‘  friends  of  the  medical  profession,  and  1  apjieal  to  them, 

‘  whether  they  do  not  cordially  concur  with  me,  that  it  is  not  lit 
‘  that  one  man  should  offer  the  prescription y  and  another  tahe  the 
‘  fee.  (Great  laughter.)  No,  gentlemen,  he  would  he  acting 

*  the  ])art  of  an  irregular  jiractitioner, — a  (piack  tloctor,  who 
‘  should  profess  that  he  had  some  infallible  nostrum,  which, 

without  being  consulted  by  the  patient,  or  being  allowed  to 
‘  feel  her  jiulse,  was  a  j)erfect  remedy  for  whatever  disease  she 
‘  might  labor  under.  I  must  therefore  continue  steadily  to 

*  refuse  to  offer  my  advice  until  I  have  access  to  the  |)atient ! 
(Immense  cheers.)  The  whole  of  this  passage,  which  is  not 
extracted  from  any  report  in  a  newspajier,  l)ut  from  the  cor¬ 
rected  speech,  published  hy  the  Right  Hon.  Raronet  himself, 
through  the  press  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Alhemarle-street,  strikes 
us  as  in  exceedingly  bad  taste  ;  whether  his  audience — his 
readers — the  j)al|)able  suppression  of  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case — the  pc'rsonal  situation  ol  her  Majesty — or  the  just 
expectations  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  taken  into  account. 
Tliere  appears  to  our  mind  no  quackery  more  thoroughly 
genuine  than  hypocritical  mystification.  The  conjuror,  who  has 
filled  •-»  barn  with  greenhorns,  paying  sixpence  a-picce  to  see 
him  get  into  a  quart  bottle,  and  then  politely  rei[uests  them  to 
wait  until  a  bottle  large  enough  to  suit  him  shall  arrive,  seems 
to  us  an  upright  man  in  the  comparison.  11  Sir  Robert  Peel 
really  knows  nothing  about  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
|>atient,  where  are  Ins  ears,  his  penetration,  or  his  abilities  for 
fulfilling  the  ollice  of  jiolitical  physician,  to  which  he  evidently  has 
so  long  as|)ired  \  If,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case,  he  imagines  that 
no  one  actually  knows  so  much  about  the  matter  as  himself, — then 
w  here  are  his  veracity  and  patriotism,  two  elements,  let  us  assure 
him,  both  of  a  good  man  and  good  minister?  What  is  the 
luiglity  secret,  which  her  Majesty  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
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respecting  the  body  politic,  and  which  until  a  conservative 
cabinet  have  heard  imparted  from  behind  the  royal  curtains, 
nothing  beneficial  can  be  performed  ?  With  all  personal  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  Right  lion.  Raronet,  we  are  ready  to  say,  and  to 
prove  what  we  say,  were  it  not  palpable  and  obvious,  that  he 
never  uttered  less  dignified  language,  nor  occupied  a  less 
enviable  position  before  an  enlightened  public,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Favored  as  he  is  with  all  the  gifts  of  rank 
and  talents  and  a  princely  fortune,  and  implying  as  he  does, 
which  is  also  quite  true,  that  the  country  labours  amidst  the 
difliculties  of  a  crisis  rarely  paralleled, — has  his  disinterested¬ 
ness,  according  to  his  ow  n  avowal,  so  shrunk  into  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  a  nutshell,  that  he.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  grand  doctor 
prepared  to  cure  all  the  distempers  of  the  commonwealth, 
would  nevertheless  not  open  his  lij)s,  nor  handle  his  pen,  for 
fear,  proh  pudor!  lest  ‘  he  should  oRer  the  prescription  and 
‘  another  take  the  fee  !  ^  Yet  such  are  his  ow  n  words,  and  very 
suitable  they  are  and  were  to  the  views  and  past  history  of  the 
powerful  party  in  whose  name  he  propounded  them. 

They  rtunind  us  of  an  old  but  respectable  Scotch  ])hysician, 
who  practised,  and  upon  this  same  })rinci])le  too,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  most  opulent  city  in  the  West  of  England.  A  younger 
practitioner  paid  his  respects  to  him,  for  an  introduction  to 
|)aticnts  if  possible,  but  for  advice  at  all  events.  ‘  Ah  !  sir,’  said 
the  antiquated  Esculapius,  Hliere  is  nothing  \\\ic  touchhuj  the 
fees!*  and  this  profound  axiom  was  enunciated  in  the  broadest 
accents  of  Caledonia.  The  conservatives,  as  it  w  ould  seem,  can 
have  scarcely  any  other  idea ;  notwithstanding  the  effrontery  of 
their  orators,  leaders,  and  journals,  which  have  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  hideous  outcry  against  the  Whigs,  as  being  so  much 
more  attached  than  themselves  to  the  emoluments  of  oflice. 
I'or  more  than  half  a  century  they  resisted  every  attempt  made 
to  curtail  a  pension,  uproot  an  abuse,  abolish  a  grievance,  or 
pare  away  a  sinecure.  From  the  age  of  Edmund  Burke  to  that 
of  Joseph  Hume,  such  efforts  were  denounced  as  revolutionary. 
1  he  national  debt  was  more  than  trebled  by  the  princij)les  and 
practices  of  politicians  whose  successors  and  defenders  are  now 
returning  to  power,  furious  against  an  administration  for  adding 
only  twenty  millions  to  it.  Their  favorite  American  war  alone 
cost  five  times  that  sum.  Their  iniquitous  government  contracts, 
their  wasteful  subsidies  to  foreign  rulers — and  those  rulers 
ilespots,  their  game  laws,  ecclesiastical  op})ressions,  resistance 
to  religious  toleration,  the  iron  sw  ay  w  ith  which  they  kej)t  down 
or  overrode  Ireland  and  Scotland,  their  suj)port  of  borough- 
mongery  and  warfare  against  popular  rights  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  their  defence  and  successful  maintenance  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies,  the  slave  trade  upon  the  seas  and  feudal  vassal- 
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age  at  home,  their  entire  fiscal  system  framed  from  first  to  last 
to  relieve  themselves  and  lleece  the  nation,  their  monopoly  of  the 
church,  the  army,  and  navy,  the  vast  patronage  dispensed  by 
the  heads  of  the  difi'erent  de})artments  altogether  for  aristo- 
cratical  purposes, — all  these,  and  a  much  longer  array  of  similar 
deliiujuencies,  stand  recorded  against  them  in  characters  never 
to  be  ertaced.  There  can  be  no  mistake,  either  about  the  men 
or  their  former  measures  ;  what  their  future  ones  are  to  be  time 
alone  can  show.  A  most  remarkable  thing  however  it  is,  that 
they  obtrude  themselves  into  place  and  power  under  the  not 
very  prepossessing  title  of  an  alias:  being  perhaps  the  only 
section  of  a  well-ordered  society  ever  reduced  so  low  in  ))olitical 
character  as  to  decline,  wherever  possible,  that  native  appella¬ 
tion  in  which  they  once  gloried.  Nevertheless,  the  country 
cannot  be  for  any  length  of  days  so  oblivious  of  her  ancient 
plunderers,  as  not  presently  to  recognize  them ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  sooner  or  later,  mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratn/  f 
will  constitute  the  motto  of  her  treatment,  even  towards  the 
ingenious,  but  not  ingenuous  member  for  Tamworth. 

His  own  party  will  occasion  him  no  trifling  trouble,  as  Ik; 
must  already  have  begun  to  experience.  Outside  the  doors  of 
Downing-street  hunger  and  necessity  have  seemed  to  keep  as  mot¬ 
ley  a  pack  of  hounds  together  as  ever  any  earthly  Nimrod  hunted 
with.  Session  after  session,  however,  has  heard  certain  ominous 
sounds  of  private  fiagellations,  administered  with  no  gentle 
hand,  in  their  kennel  near  the  Spring  (lardens.  There  have  the 
elements  of  future  quarrels  commenced  their  preliminary  uproar ; 
there  has  the  nltrix  accincta  Jiagello  Tisiphone  insultans  some¬ 
times  so  despaired  of  success,  that  disloyalty  has  been  talked  at, 
or  rather  after  public  dinners ;  and  motions  have  been  advocated 
at  St.  Steplien’s  for  heaping  a  few  more  millions  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  that  she  may  erect  churches  at  the  expense  of  dis¬ 
senters,  and  fill  them  with  Oxford  divines.  Puseyism  at  least 
imitates  Presbyterianism  in  one  respect,  and  never  voluntarily 
loses  a  good  thing  for  want  of  asking  for  it.  Between  the 
‘national  conscience’  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fear  of  too  soon  alarming  nonconformists  on  the  other,  the 
new  Premier  will  have  a  most  difficult  part  to  play.  We  shall 
see,  before  we  have  done,  that  Oxford  has  already  opened  a 
running  raking  fire  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  conservative 
government,  and  the  political  character  of  its  leader.  She  has 
never  forgotten,  and  most  surely  has  never  forgiven,  the  conduct 
of  her  once  favorite  alumnus  with  respect  to  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion.  The  clergy  generally  have  run  after  the  golden  goose,  in 
the  late  elections,  far  too  vigorously  to  keep  clear  of  ultimate 
consequences.  They  expect  not  a  few  yellow  feathers  for  their 
sutt’erings  and  exposure.  Their  organized  influences  have  swept 
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away  mountains  of  liberalism  in  the  counties,  where  squirearchy, 
tenantry,  and  peasantry,  have  obeyed  their  prece])ts;  but  then  they 
will  have  their  day  of  reckoning,  both  with  Sir  Robert  Reel  and 
the  people,  for  all  these  parochial  labors.  Even  as  to  the  tithe 
coniinutation,  some  prelates  have  proclaimed  in  their  charges, 
and  thousands  of  rectors  and  vicars  are  inwardly  convinced  in 
their  minds,  that  the  great  conservative  leader  could  have  done 
more  for  them,  than  lie  then  and  there  did,  if  he  would  ;  what 
will  they  then  say,  and  how  will  they  act,  when  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  corn  laws  he  shall  omit  or  overlook  their  presumed 
title  to  compensation  for  the  further  sacritices  which  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  make?  Nor  is  the  state  of  other  parties,  or 
their  subdivisions  into  every  shade  of  Whiggery  and  radicalism, 
at  all  less  tending  to  augment  perplexity.  The  followers  of 
Lord  John  Russell  are  much  attached  to  that  nobleman,  as  well 
as  to  those  more  immediately  around  him.  As  leader  on  either 
side  of  the  house,  it  is  justly  conceived  that  few  statesmen  have 
evinced  more  talent  and  temper.  His  style  of  oratory  has  im- 
jnoved,  through  practice,  in  readiness,  flexibility,  and  volume. 
It  is  upon  religious  matters  that  he  would  seem  to  be  least  en¬ 
lightened  ;  his  mind  not  having  suthciently  emancijiated  itself 
from  certain  superstitious  sentiments  relative  to  the  union  of  the 
church  with  the  state  being  necessary  to  constitute  the  latter  a 
Christian  one.  The  healthy  agitation  of  well-conducted  debate, 
in  which  his  lordship  will  contend,  unfettered  by  those  consider¬ 
ations  that  must  always  more  or  less  bias  a  minister,  may  pro¬ 
duce  very  dillerent  impressions.  His  unrij)e  opinions  uj)on 
ecclesiastical  subjects  are  probably  destined  to  undergo  j»ro- 
cesses  of  change,  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  witnessed 
w  ith  regard  to  other  topics.  As  to  the  ballot,  it  is  supp/osed 
that  about  two  hundred  and  forty  members  in  the  new  })arlia- 
ment  are  pledged  to  support  it,  w  hich  will  enable  the  reformers, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  ajipeal  to  the  country,  enlisting  symjiathics 
in  their  favor  such  as  neither  public  apathy  shall  be  able  to 
sutVocate,  nor  aristocratic  corruption  to  resist  or  overcome. 
Lord  John  Russell,  we  feel  assured,  will  be  in  his  right  place 
whenever  that  emergency  niay  arrive.  He  stands  at  the  head 
ot  a  parliamentary  minority,  supjiorted  by  a  majority  out  ot 
doors.  L action  may  be  sufliciently  strong  to  render  this  last 
assertion  an  apnarent  paradox  for  a  time,  but  good  sense  will 
come  oil  triumphant  in  the  end.  They  are  only  the  extremes  ot 
society  that  have  recently  culminated,  and  that  but  for  a  short 
season,  through  their  monstrous  co-operation,  assisted  by 
bribery  and  intimidation.  IMeanwhile  the  temporary  union  ot 
chartism  and  Toryism  cannot  fail  to  embarrass  Sir  Robert  Reel. 
He  knows  well  enough,  (or  if  he  does  not  know  it  his  period  ot 
power  will  be  briet  indeed,)  that  between  these  two  extremes. 
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the  antipodes  of  the  political  world,  lie  the  great  masses  of 
moderation  and  intelligence,  into  whose  lap  the  reins  of  supre¬ 
macy  must  shortly  fall.  Ultra-tories,  like  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and 
his  clique,  are  honest  individuals,  obstinate  in  keeping  their 
backs  turned  upon  the  current  tide  of  society.  Impracticable  radi¬ 
cals  and  chartists  j)erform  a  similar  act  of  folly,  although  looking 
in  quite  an  opposite  direction.  The  one  class  is  so  enamoured  of 
the  past,  and  the  other  of  the  future,  that  what  is  present,  and 
of  real  pressing  importance,  escapes  notice.  A  recent  pamphlet, 
entitled  ‘  (xlances  at  the  Times,'  drew  attention  to  this  fact ; 
pointing  out  a  year  ago  how  impossible  the  conservative  premier 
will  find  it  to  manage  such  heterogeneous  materials.  The  party 
of  his  opponent  will  therefore  the  more  commend  itself  to  the 
supj)ort  of  its  old  friends  and  adherents.  Our  middle  classes, 
from  the  vast  creation  of  jiroperty  now  going  forward,  increase 
(juite  as  fast  in  proportion,  as  either  the  upper  or  lower  ;  and  in 
practical  useful  knowledge  they  are  outstripping  both, — not 
having  the  prejudices  of  birth,  caste,  and  etiipiette  to  captivate 
tliem,  nor  being  prevented  through  excessive  daily  toil  from 
attending  to  considerable  mental  cultivation.  The  monarchy, 
administered  as  it  happily  is  by  a  liberal  Sovereign,  will  here  have 
to  seek  for  what  it  here  alone  will  find,  namely,  the  cordial 
support  of  the  bulk  of  the  body-politic, — composed  of  intelli¬ 
gent  fathers  of  families,  jiiously  and  (piietly  disposed,  possessing 
sutlicient  business  or  capital  to  identify  their  interests  with  those 
of  |)eace  and  good  order,  who  are  equally  averse  to  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  an  oligarchy  and  the  extravagancies  of  revolution¬ 
ists,  and  whose  sinqile  aims  are  to  enjoy  cheap  bre  ad — cheap 
justice — the  rights  of  person,  property,  and  conscience — 
economical  government  for  all — and  such  profits  as  will  enable 
them  to  dispense  fair  wages  amongst  the  operatives  dependent 
uj)on  them.  These  men  form  the  centre  of  gravity  uj)on  which 
the  essential  solidity  of  our  commonwealth  reposes,  fhey  have 
not  chosen  to  return  a  majority  to  jiarliament  this  time  most 
certainly;  but  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  with  an  effort  they  will 
be  able  to  do  it  any  time,  and  our  conviction  is,  that  they 
will  be  roused  to  make  that  effort  shortly.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  in  a  state  of  alternation  between  torpor 
and  alarm. 

For  it  must  be  admitted  that  awfid  is  the  state  of  our  opera¬ 
tive  population,  as  to  which,  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures 
that  we  have  ever  seen  given  occurs  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Rritish  Critic.  ‘  The  artizan,'  says  that  able  ])eriodical,  ‘  is 
‘  exhausted  with  toil,  chained  to  his  post  by  the  jiressure  of 
‘  poverty,  dispirited  by  the  all  but  impossibility  of  rising,  with 
‘  pauperism  ever  gaping  biaicath  his  feet :  the  strength  of  his 
‘  days  is  broken  by  labor,  his  moments  of  leisure  spoilt  by 
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‘  anxiety ;  he  sees  above  him  a  class  whose  prosperity  he  little 
‘  shares,  whose  reverses  he  must  often  feel ;  his  position  is  the 
‘  focus  of  grievances,  which  may  perhaps  bear  equally  upon  all, 

‘  yet  press  palpably  on  him,  for  he  is  at  the  very  paying  point 
‘  of  taxation,  and  his  scanty  income  is  the  very  guage  of  fiscal 
‘  pressuks  and  mercantile  vicissitude.  Meanwhile  he  is  one  of 
‘  the  multitude,  and  it  is  in  the  mid-sea  of  human  afiairs  that  he 
‘  is  tossed  to  and  fro.  He  is  surrounded  by  distress,  which  he 
‘  cannot  remedy,  symptoms  which  he  cannot  comprehend, 

‘  anomalies  which  he  cannot  explain,  projects  and  projectors 
‘  whose  prudence  and  justice  he  cannot  weigh ;  yet  still  every- 

*  thing  about  him  is  human  :  abstraction,  seclusion,  speculation, 

‘  are  the  luxuries  of  pampered  ease  and  cultivated  minds,  not  of 
*’  incessant  manual  toil.  The  mechanic  sees  man  and  human 
‘  motives  in  every  circumstance  of  his  condition  ;  and  when  he 

*  rises  above  what  he  sees,  it  is  not  so  much  to  general  laws  as 
‘  to  their  Almighty  author.’  The  empty  bag,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
long  ago  observed,  can  hardly  be  made  to  stand  upright ;  and 
should  famine  or  distress  be  permitted  to  unfasten  it,  the 
various  classes  of  the  community  will  fare  worse  than  even 
the  sailors  of  Ulysses,  when  they  foolishly  unbound  the  presents 
of  a^iolus : 

KvOa  ?t  [ivKTttwv  avepiov  KarsStjfre  KtXevOa, 

Few  persons,  who  have  watched  the  various  phases  of  pros- 
})erity  and  adversity  through  which  manufacturing  industry  has 
for  the  last  twenty  years  been  passing,  can  point  to  any  period 
more  pregnant  with  hazard  and  jierplexity  than  that  in  which 
we  are  now  living  and  writing.  Honest  eflbrt  seems  almost 
ready  to  cross  its  arms  in  despair ;  whilst  an  enormous  section 
of  our  northern  and  western  artizans,  jaded  and  excited,  and 
irritated  partly  with  the  disappointment  of  expectations  which 
never  were  reasonable,  partly  through  the  pressure  of  positive 
destitution,  appears  preparing  to  grasp  weapons  of  aggression 
against  society  in  general,  instead  of  going  forward  with  the 
machinery  of  their  handicraft,  productive  only  as  it  seems  to 
them  of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Starving  children,  sickly 
wives,  unfurnished  apartments,  streets  of  empty  houses,  shops 
forsaken,  the  wheel  and  the  loom  standing  still,  pawnbrokers 
crushed  and  ruined  through  the  overwhelming  burthen  of  their 
customers  loading  them  with  pledges  that  can  neither  be  re¬ 
deemed  nor  sold ;  these  form  awful  materials  for  infiammatory 
newspapers  to  fall  amongst.  All  this  time,  moreover,  the  grand 
f'ons  malorum  is  being  daily  laid  more  bare.  IVlechanics,  as  well 
as  capitalists,  are  beginning  to  comprehend  that  the  corn  laws, 
which  enhance  the  price  of  the  prime  necessary  of  life,  and 
tlerange  into  the  bargain  all  other  prices,  must  come  down  ]  and 
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if  schemes  of  universal  suffrage  have  turned  the  eyes  of  some 
another  way,  it  has  only  been  so,  because  tlie  artful  selfishness 
of  conservatism  led  them  utterly  to  despair  of  obtaining  any 
measures  of  real  or  practical  amelioration  from  the  founders  of 
union  workhouses.  That  fallacy,  however,  will  s(X)n  be  at  its 
last  gasp ;  and  the  remedy  lately  proposed  by  the  Melbourne 
ministry  to  rescue  us  from  ruin,  notwithstanding  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  came  so  late  as  to  wear  almost  a  suspicious  character, 
will  nevertheless  remain  with  and  strike  root  into  the  hearts  of 
our  operatives,  until  commerce  shall  be  delivered  from  her 
fetters,  and  the  usurpations  of  monopoly  experience  their  ulti¬ 
mate  demolition. 

How  can  Toryism  expect  in  the  long  run  to  maintain  injustice 
against  palpable  equity,  or  the  interests  of  exclusi\eness  against 
those  of  free  trade  ?  Faction,  and  favorable  circumstances, 
have  afforded  them  the  means,  just  recently,  of  smothering  the 
real  question  at  issue.  But  thousands  more  know  to-day  than 
knew  yesterday,  that  our  existing  aristocratical  system  lays  an 
impost  upon  every  article,  without  exception,  of  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  within  the  United  Kingdom;  whilst  it  operates  as  a 
bounty  against  the  native  artizan  upon  all  rival  articles  manu¬ 
factured  by  foreign  nations.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Times  newspaper  on  the  other,  have  demonstrated  the 
effect  of  an  augmented  demand  for  bread,  in  the  Yorkshire 
manufacturing  districts,  upon  the  industry  of  Essex  and  the 
other  corn  counties.  The  farmers  may  rest  assured,  as  well  as 
their  landlords,  that  the  manufacturing  markets  of  the  north 
j)ay  the  rents  and  agricultural  wages  of  the  south.  At  present 
our  Lancashire  and  Scotch  fabrics,  our  Shetfield  hardware,  and 
western  productions  meet  with  such  competition  abroad,  that 
as  they  can  find  no  profitable  sale,  their  manufacturers  at 
home  must  more  or  less  break  u|)  one  establishment  after 
another,  and  surrender  the  golden  harvest  of  foreign  trade  to 
those  who  inhabit  countries  where  the  staff  of  life  is  cheaper 
than  with  us.  The  first  effect  of  free  trade  in  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley,  would  be  an  advance  in  jirice  of  all  these  over 
those  continental  territories,  which  have  communication  with 
England.  It  is  notorious  that  any  demand  from  Great  Britain 
of  from  150,000  to  200,000  quarters  invariably  raises  the  jiricc 
of  wheat  to  40s.  the  quarter  in  the  Baltic  ports.  Hence  the 
foreign  manufacturer  would  thus  have  to  struggle  at  once  with 
higher  wages  to  his  own  workmen  ;  leaving  in  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  to  the  English  their  superiority  in  skill  and  capital, 
w  hich  are  sure  to  carry  all  before  them  were  they  but  once  on  a 
j)ar  with  respect  to  wages  with  their  Memel  or  Russian  rivals, 
fo  prevent  our  operatives  from  clearly  perceiving  this,  during 
the  recent  elections,  an  outcry  was  raised  that  the  modification 
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of  the  corn  laws  meant  nothing  more  than  a  depression  of  wages 
to  the  continental  level.  Now,  however,  that  the  clamour  and 
excitement  are  partially  over,  truth  will  at  length  ])revai]. 
Wliilst  our  senators  are  debating,  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
will  be  asking  and  circulating  sucli  (juestions  as  these: — ‘Wliat 

*  can  dear  food  mean,  otlierwise  than  a  shoi't  supply  of  food ; 

‘  how  can  higher  wages  remedy  the  mischiefs  of  scarcity?’  If 
food  be  really  scarce,  higher  wages  must  of  course  keep  pushing 
up  the  price  through  competition.  ‘  Scarcity  of  corn  nnist  he 
‘  bad  for  all  who  live  on  wages,  because  the  latter  never  can  be 
‘  forced  up  at  an  equal  rate.  The  real  evil,  after  all,  is  a  short 

*  supply.  If  a  dozen  of  us  were  wrecked  upon  a  desert  island, 

‘  with  a  single  sack  of  biscuits,  how  would  the  case  be  mended 
‘  by  finding  a  sack  of  gold.  The  metal  might  be  divided  and 
‘  ttumed  high  tcageSy  but  unless  it  could  multiply  the  biscuits 
‘  where  is  the  good  of  it  ?’  Unanswerable  facts  will  daily  make 
their  way,  and  bring  those  who  are  both  hungry  and  honest 
back  to  their  best  friends.  In  1740  an  average  rate  of  wages  of 
five  shillings  a  week  would  procure  for  the  laborer  one  bushel  of 
wheat  and  one  of  barley,  one  pound  of  butter  and  one  of  cheese, 
besides  a  })enny  worth  of  tobacco.  Wheat  was  then  from  2os.  to 
20s.  the  (piarter.  The  same  quantity  of  bread,  malt,  butter, 
cheese,  and  tobacco,  would  now  cost  IDs.,  or  more  than  the 
wages  of  an  able-bodied  agricultural  laborer  for  a  fortnight ! 
So  again,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
from  1830  to  1837,  was  only  ,t‘2  13s.  3d.,  per  quarter;  whilst 
the  unusual  abundance  of  1835  reduced  it  below  .t‘2., — in  fact 
to  not  much  more  than  39s.  Wages  were  then  as  high,  and  in 
some  instances  higher  than  they  are  now.  In  Ireland  food  is 
dear,  but  the  rate  of  remuneration  to  a  husbandman  is  sixpence 
a-day.  In  America  food  is  cheap  ;  and  the  wages  of  a  common 
laborer  are  a  dollar  per  diem !  The  main  element  with  regard 
to  wages,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  is  the  pro|)ortion  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand.  Our  various  classes  in  middle  and  lower 
life  cannot  remain  much  longer  in  ignorance  as  to  these  things, 
and  every  step  taken  in  acquiring  such  knowledge  will  he  just 

‘  so  much  gained  to  the  side  of  liberalism  against  conservatism. 
I  lie  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  three  kingdoms  may  beset 
down  at  about  1(),()00,()00  of  quarters  ])er  annum  :  which,  at  the 
present  or  late  average  of  70s.,  must  be  considered  as  ecpiivalent 
to  T,‘)(),(K)0,000  sterling.  Supposing  Lord  .lolin  KusselTs  very 
moderate  modification  to  come  into  operation,  it  would  evidently 
secure  a  permanent  ])rice  for  wheat  at  about  20s.  under  the 
jiresent  rate  ;  or  in  other  words,  it  would  effect  an  annual  saving 
to  the  country  at  large  to  the  extent  of  £16,000,000  sterling,  or 
considerably  more  than  suflicient  to  pay  half  the  dividends  on 
the  entire  national  debt !  This  too,  it  mav  be  rcnieinbored,  is 
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the  mere  benefit  obtained  upon  wheats  alone ;  not  taking 
into  the  aecount  either  barley,  oats,  or  rye, — or  the  well- 
ascertained  axiom,  that  corn  enters  ultimately  into  the 
price  of  every  other  conceivable  article !  It  will  be  found,  we 
a|)prehend,  that  by  the  blazing  hearth-fires  of  the  next  Christmas, 
alongside  the  ingle-nook  of  our  cottages,  when  fathers,  mothers, 
and  children  find  the  loaf  small,  the  beer  poor,  the  fuel  dear, 
and  wages  very  low,  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  will  set 
in  irresistibly  against  all  monopolies  whatsoever;  without  our 
rustic  philosophers  troubling  themselves  with  the  jargon  of  slid¬ 
ing  scales,  fixed  duties,  political  economists,  or  IVIark  Lane 
averages  and  juggles.  The  industrial  masses  of  this  country 
are  bending  under  their  burthens.  The  national  inaid)ood  of 
these  kingdoms  is  getting  out  of  heart,  out  of  temper,  and  out 
of  patience.  Wise  men,  foreseeing  these  things,  have  long 
demanded  a  sound,  religious,  unsectarian  education  to  eidighten 
the  national  mind,  strengthen  its  capabilities  of  endurance,  and 
guide  its  intelligence;  the  hierarchy  and  aristocracy  have  refused 
it.  Shrewd  men,  upon  the  secular  principles  of  justice,  have 
long  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  relieving  labor  from  the 
monopoly  of  bread,  commerce  from  a  nund)er  of  vexatious 
fiscalities,  annoying  the  national  comfort  in  building  houses 
and  sweetening  beverages  :  the  aristocracy  and  hierarchy  have 
set  their  faces  as  a  flint  against  all  such  requisitions.  The  tem- 
j)oral  peers  button  their  })ockets,  nod  to  their  stew  ards,  and  cut 
up  their  estates  to  £50  a  year  tenants  at  w  ill :  the  spiritual  ones 
adjust  their  lawn  sleeves  in  the  mirrors  of  mother  church,  charge 
tiieir  archdeacons  and  clergy  on  the  important  topics  of  tithes 
or  commutations  for  tithes,  and  finally  deliver  most  reverend 
orations  against  socialism  and  irreligion  in  the  House  of  Lords ! 
We  rcs})ectfully  entreat  all  parties  to  ponder  these  afl’airs. 
Twenty-eight  millions  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irish¬ 
men,  their  better  halves  and  children  included,  will  never  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  a  scheme  of  inisgoverinnent,  for  any  very  long 
interval,  after  its  heinousness  shall  have  become  generally 
known  and  recognized.  Every  young  urchin  whipped 
through  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  our  charity  schools, 
may  be  growiiig  up  as  a  radical  reformer,  either  through  fair 
measures  or  foul ;  but  a  reformer  he  must  be,  for  necessity  will 
make  him  so.  In  other  terms,  aristocrats  and  hierarchs  must 
either  cast  their  skins,  or  ultimately  come  down  from  their  high 
places  ! 

Then  again,  as  to  foreign  affairs,  which,  involving  immense 
patronage  in  various  diplomatic  de[)artments,  have  always  been 
usurped  by  the  aristocracy  as  its  special  demesne, — how'  will 
conservatism  ride  out  the  storm  ?  There  can  no  longer  be 
allowed  the  comfortable  abuses  of  former  right  honorable  lega- 
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lions.  The  service  will  undergo  in  parliament  a  more  sifting 
analysis  than  ever,  from  the  occupants  of  the  opposition  benches 
having  been  for  several  years  behind  the  scenes ;  and  therefore 
being  now  qualified  to  track  with  success  the  intricacies  and 
labyrinths  of  corruption.  The  features  of  conservative  foreign 
policy  are  too  characteristic  by  far  to  be  ever  mistaken.  An 
oligarchical  cabinet  in  London  sympathized  with  despotism 
all  over  the  world.  The  czar  of  Russia,  the  emperor  of 
Germany  or  Austria,  the  monarch  of  Prussia,  all  the  Bourbons, 
and  even  the  sultan  at  Constantinople,  could  count  upon  the 
support  of  Great  Britain  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  For 
what  purpose  were  millions  of  money,  and  thousands  of  lives, 
wasted  in  the  transatlantic  contest  under  Lord  North,  but  to  en¬ 
slave  thirteen  colonies,  and  secure  the  fat  pastures  of  aristocratic 
patronage  from  Canada  to  Florida  ?  So,  also,  during  the  last 
war,  how'  manifestly  were  our  fleets,  and  armies,  and  subsidies, 
all  engaged  or  squandered,  to  reinstate  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
strangle  the  nascent  liberties  of  the  Peninsula,  and  even  replace 
the  Pope  on  his  ecclesiastical  throne  in  Italy:  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  an  interval,  when  our  existence  appeared  to  be 
threatened,  through  the  part  William  Pitt  had  originally  taken 
in  waging  war  against  French  democracy  on  behalf  of  our  own 
aristocracy.  Even  when  the  tables  had  turned,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  government  had  smitten  in  the  dust  the  iron  sceptre  of 
Charles  the  Tenth, — to  which  other  quarter  did  exiled  auto¬ 
crats  direct  their  eyes,  than  to  the  Tories  expelled  from  power, 
because  they  had  clung  too  pertinaciously  to  Gallon  and  Old 
Sanim  ?  On  a  majority  in  the  British  conservative  House  of 
Lords  rested  the  last  hopes  of  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal;  of 
Don  Carlos  in  Spain  ;  of  the  absolutists  in  Saxony ;  or  of  a  half- 
insane  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Germany  !  Belgium  would  have 
once  more  been  subjected  to  the  Dutch  obtuseness  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  had  not  the  Whigs  become  paramount  within  the  walls 
of  St.  James,  and  the  Gallican  armies  of  July  conquered  Antwerp 
for  I^»o|K)ld.  We  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  predominance 
of  liberal  counsels  in  this  country,  from  the  revolution  of  July 
to  the  recent  settlement  of  Syrian  affairs  at  Constantinople, 
has  done  more  for  the  civil  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
Fmrope,  than  all  our  previous  continental  interferences,  from  the 
•  close  of  the  Seven  years*  w’ar  to  the  retirement  of  the  Duke 
ot  Wellington.  Despotic  rule  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
ceased  in  theory,  if  we  leave  Russia  out  of  the  account.  At 
least,  sixty  millions  of  the  most  civilized  of  our  species  have 
l^en  subtracted  from  the  yoke  of  naked  and  avowed  absohi- 
tism  !  Even  from  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  canals 
ol  Grand  Cairo,  professions  of  better  things  have  been  promul¬ 
gated  with  no  little  solemnity.  The  authority  of  law'  has  Ix^cn 
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recognized  W  rulers  as  possessing  supremacy  over  mere  arbi¬ 
trary  will.  Prussia  is  developing  principles  and  practices  which 
will  emancipate  all  the  vast  Teutonic  family  before  politicians 
are  aware ;  nor  even  now  would  her  late,  nor  her  present  mon¬ 
arch,  nor  even  the  potentate  of  Austria  itself,  presume  to  act 
upon  the  old  orthodox  Tory  maxim  of  Sic  volo,  sic  juheo  ;  stat 
pro  ratione  voluntas  !  Amidst  innumerable  European  changes, 
and  almost  all  of  them  for  the  better,  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  has  been  upon  the  whole,  open,  straightforward,  com¬ 
prehensive,  impartial,  and  enlightened.  We  have  sought  no¬ 
thing  for  ourselves.  Some  of  our  best,  although  not  our  most 
brilliant  exertions,  have  worn  a  mediatorial  character ;  so  that 
wars  have  been  averted,  trade  promoted,  and  slavery,  so  far  as 
diplomacy  can  do  it,  discountenanced.  Now  the  question  will 
come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  more  reflective  and  intelligent, 
amongst  our  middle  classes,  as  to  whether  liberalism  or  conser¬ 
vatism  be  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind,  upon  the  largest  con¬ 
ceivable  scale.  They  will  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
make  their  decision  accordingly.  Not  all  the  banded  coronets 
in  the  three  kingdoms  could  now  support  a  conflict,  for  two 
campaigns,  towards  which  the  shopocracy  and  operatives  of 
these  realms  may  consider  it  right  to  declare  their  deliberate, 
steady  disapproval. 

(yhina  and  America, — and  America  much  more  than  China, 
will  try  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  whatever  minister 
may  hold  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Thirty  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  absurd 
conference  of  Ghent,  and  the  stultified  arrangements  which  grew 
out  of  it.  The  efforts  of  Lord  Palmerston  have  at  all  events  done 
something,  while  his  predecessors  not  only  achieved  nothing,  but 
seldom  seemed  to  trouble  their  minds  about  the  matter. 
Statesmen  at  Washington,  it  is  supposed  with  too  much  reason, 
have  purposely  contributed  their  share  of  apparent  negligence  ; 
that  the  boundary,  both  in  the  north-west  and  north-east,  might 
remain  an  open  ciuestion,  to  be  turned  to  account  as  opportunity 
should  afford.  The  Yankees  will  here  be  disappointed,  we 
believe;  but  should  the  first  gun  be  fatally  fired,  Ireland  will 
neutralize  the  right  arm  of  Toryism,  if  we  mistake  not,  when¬ 
ever  any  vindication  may  become  necessary  of  the  British  flag 
against  the  stripes  and  stars  of  our  transatlantic  opponents. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  bullying  menaces  of  the  re- 
pealers,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that,  in  a  protracted  contest  with 
any  naval  state,  and  more  especially  with  the  United  States,  our 
Irish  fellow  countrymen  w’ill  not  eft’ectually  support  us,  without 
the  concession  of  such  national  privileges  as  conservatives  deem 
it  a  sort  of  treason  to  propose.  A  far  larger  share  than  they  at 
present  enjoy  in  the  representation, — the  abolition  of  a  protes- 
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taut  Church  Establisliment,  the  annihilation  of  all  civil  dif¬ 
ferences  on  the  score  of  religious  opinion,  are  what  the  eight 
or  nine  millions,  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  can 
hardly  remain  long  without  obtaining.  Temperance  is  making 
immense  strides  amongst  the  most  excitable  people  in  the 
world.  Their  middle  ranks  also,  as  has  been  correctly  observed, 
have  had  the  principal  hand  ‘  in  urging  forward  the  car  of  ini- 
‘  provement,  and  circumscribing  the  circle  of  privilege,  exclu- 
‘  siveness,  and  monopoly.  The  convention  of  Dungannon  in 

*  1781,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  volunteer  corps  of  the 

*  kingdom,  forms  the  real  epoch  of  her  emancipation  from  the 
‘  commercial  and  spiritual  thraldom  of  her  oppressors.’  This 
drama  will  be  performed  over  again  to  a  certainty ;  with  all  the 
advantages,  moreover,  of  increased  organization,  augmented 
means  of  ofi'ence,  amended  manners  to  use  them,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  example  of  Belgium  before  their  eyes.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  again  discover  that  Ireland  is  the  grand  experimentum 
crncisy  which  will  compel  him  to  a  decided  choice,  sooner  or 
later,  between  the  genuine  Orange  party  forced  forward  by  the 
Protestant  Association,  and  the  moderate  equitable  career, 
which  Lords  Normanby  and  Fortescue  were  instructed  to 
pursue.  T4ie  new’  premier  will  find  himself  at  the  point  to 
w  hich  .tineas  came  in  Hades,  Qua  via  scindit  in  amhas ;  and  he 
must  then  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  to  the  elysian 
fields  of  liberalism  and  peace,  or  the  tartarean  regions  of  civil 
w  ar  and  revolution. 

Many  patriots  are  watching  with  eagerness,  for  at  least  some 
straws  being  thrown  up,  to  let  them  know’  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  The  sister  island  seems  to  be  considered  by  all,  with 
whom  we  have  conversed,  to  be  the  likeliest  quarter  from 
W’hence  the  final  overthrow  of  conservatism  will  })roceed  ;  to 
which  must  be  added  perhaps  the  strongly  suspected  personal 
and  political  predilections  of  our  gracious  sovereign.  Without 
imagining  for  a  moment  that  she  can  ever  act  the  ])art  of  par- 
tizanship,  or  deem  herself  the  leader  of  any  one  section  of  the 
community  more  than  another, — yet  it  is  obviously  inn)0ssible, 
but  that  a  shrewd,  sensible,  well  educated  mind,  placed  on  the 
very  apex  of  the  social  pyramid,  should  have  decided  opinions 
of  its  own.  \V  hat  monarch  w’as  ever  more  bigoted,  or  exclu¬ 
sively  and  avowedly  attached  to  a  certain  clique,  than  the  reli¬ 
gious  Geoi’ge  the  Third  ?  Lord  Melbourne,  upon  the  testimony 
t)t  no  less  an  individual  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  con¬ 
ferred  far  greater  benefits  upon  Queen  Victoria,  than  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Bute  did  upon  his  royal  pupil,  eighty  years  ago.  The 
latter  taught  the  wearer  of  the  British  crow  n  to  study  his  own 
prerogative;  the  former  has  fixed  the  attention  of  her  Majesty 
ujKin  the  history,  and  framework,  and  spirit  of  the  constitution 
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of  her  country.  To  suppose,  tlierefore,  that  the  sovereipjn,  under 
existing  circumstances,  should  be  without  decided  sentiments 
and  preferences,  is  manifestly  absurd ;  and  when  a  venal  press 
dares  to  promulgate,  as  if  possessing  an  infallible  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  that  such  preferences  have  no  existence,  we 
may  feel  certain  that  its  assertions,  like  those  of  an  invisible, 
nameless  personage,  are  to  be  read  backwards.  The  cold,  un- 
hending,  haughty  reserve  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a  public  man, 
has  always  been  notorious;  whilst  it  is  equally  so,  that  his 
acceptableness  at  the  palace  must  be  just  the  reverse  of 
that  which  attached  to  his  predecessor.  Her  Majesty,  more¬ 
over,  experienced  a  course  of  treatment  from  his  prominent 
followers,  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  with  resp(‘ct  to 
Lady  Flora  Hastings,  which  could  hardly  operate  otherwise 
than  to  turn  the  entire  under-current  of  her  synn)athies  in  a 
liberal,  and  not  a  conservative  direction.  It  is  further  con¬ 
ceived,  that  should  the  present  commercial  distress  not  very  shortly 
yield  to  brighter  days  (and  this  can  never  be  the  case  without 
a  relaxation  of  our  commercial  restrictions),  necessity  may  heal 
that  breach,  which  now  subsists  between  our  industrial  in¬ 
terests;  so  that  should  operative  labor  open  its  eyes  in  time, 
and  bury  the  hatchet  with  regard  to  capital  and* the  middle 
classes,  instead  of  throwing  both  into  perpetual  cold  perspira¬ 
tions,  through  the  vagaries  of  trade-unions  and  chartism,  the  so 
called  upper  ranks  must  then  succumb  to  the  lower  ones ;  or  in 
other  terms,  liberalism  will  regain  the  golden  goose,  and  fortify 
its  possession  for  all  future  generations,  by  the  intnxl action  of 
the  ballot,  national  education,  cheap  justice,  a  severance  of  the 
church  from  the  state,  a  transference  of  national  burthens  /rom 
the.  shoulders  of  industry  to  those  of  property^  and  the  prostra¬ 
tion  of  feudalism  and  oligarchy  under  the  feet  of  the  |)eo|)le. 
W  hat  will  our  proud  peerage  say  to  the  extinction  of  the  laws 
of  primogeniture, — to  coronets  being  conceded  but  for  a  life- 
tenure, — or  to  the  absence  of  lawn  sleeves  and  crosiers  from 
senatorial  benches?  Viscount  Melbourne  has  just  been  quoting 
an  oracle  of  antiquity  for  the  general  edification  of  his 
order:  Credite  me.  folium  vobis  imitare  Sibyllce !  Norway,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  Portugal,  not  to  mention  the  New 
World  from  the  arctic  regions  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  may 
furnish  their  lordships  with  copious  and  suitabh*  illustrations. 

Many  persons,  however,  entertain  an  o|)iiiion,  that  the  new 
administration  may  prove  more  permanent  than  our  wishes 
would  fain  permit  it  to  be.  Sir  Robert  Peel  comes  into  power 
with  two  volumes  in  his  hands ;  one  replete  with  his  own 
blunders,  and  the  other  with  those  of  his  rivals.  He  will  make 
both  these  his  closet  companions,  for  a  long  while  to  come, 
without  a  doubt ;  and  therefore  will  not  easily  fall  asleep.  He 
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possesses  also  marvellous  suppleness ;  and  the  flexibility  of  his 
mind  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  stiff  ness  of  his  manners. 
Contact  with  royalty,  in  the  shape  of  being  responsible  adviser 
to  an  interesting  and  intelligent  princess,  may  thaw  what  is  now 
frozen,  and  warm  into  respectful  attachment  the  hardness  of 
selfishness  and  mere  statesmanship.  His  intellectual  resources, 
moreover,  being  almost  boundless,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  men,  cannot  fail  to  render  him  a  most  influential,  it  not 
an  attractive  companion.  He  is  said  to  have  very  few'  friends 
amidst  so  many  followers ;  but  when  it  will  be  so  obviously  his 
interest  to  multiply  the  former,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 
will  not  succeed  to  a  considerable  extent ;  holding,  as  he  w  ill  do, 
the  most  potent  talisman  in  his  grasp  for  w  inning  every  sort  of 
favor  to  his  side.  Nor  will  his  high  moral  character  be  w  ithout 
its  weight ;  in  which,  with  respect  to  too  many  going  before 
him,  he  outshines  even  the  propriety  of,  a  parallel.  His  body, 
soul,  and  strength  also,  have  been  inured  to  public  business, 
since  he  first  miitted  the  embraces  of  Alma  Mater’^on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis.  His  colleagues,  it  may  further  be  observed,  possess 
many  of  his  own  qualifications,  both  as  to  practice  and  ability, 
w  ithout  approaching  too  near,  with  what  Cow  per  has  so  happily 
described,  as  ‘  the  toe  of  emulation.’  Even  Lord  Stanley,  though 
the  perfect  Hotspur  of  the  group,  plays  second  fiddle  with  won¬ 
derful  submission  and  good-will ;  pepper  and  j)recij)itation 
forming  a  couple  of  weak  points  about  him,  which  will  never 
allow'  him  to  govern  mankind,  as  a  master,  for  more  than  about 
a  month  at  once ;  and  that  must  be  in  very  smooth  w  eather. 
These  are  all  matters  wdiich  will  tell  towards  the  realization  of 
that  ominous  prediction,  attributed  to  the  late  Lord  Fortcscue, 
that  conservatism,  if  ever  again  admitted  fairly  to  govern,  is  to 
reign  for  thirty  years  !  The  fact  is,  that  it  stands  supported  out 
of  doors  by  machinery  which  appears  at  first  sight  irresistible. 
Aristocracy,  clergy,  squirearchy,  a  slice  of  the  shopocracy,  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  bar  and  the  ermine,  the  universities,  a 
majority  of  propertyholders,  the  mass  of  men  of  leisure,  a  potent 
venal  press,  and,  witli  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  w'idely  cir¬ 
culated  quarterly  periodicals,  are  ranged  under  its  banners.  Our 
registration  courts  are  beleaguered  by  its  attornies  and  agents. 
Even  nonconformity  is  not  consistent  wdth  itself ;  and  most  of 
the  Wesleyans  hesitate  not  at  so  much  coquetry  w  ith  those  w  ho 
alternately  coax  and  despise  them,  that  we  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  surprised  at  the  letter  written  recently  by  Earl  Brow'iilow 
to  one  of  their  societies  in  the  midland  counties.  Meanwhile, 
in  almost  every  borough,  there  are  regular  conservative  rooms, 
with  a  paid  familiar  to  keep  up  the  steam  of  its  operative  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Carlton  Club  constitutes  a  mighty  citadel  to  an 
entire  system,  centred  indeed  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  very 
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8eat  of  government,  but  with  its  ramifications  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  provinces.  The  moment  any  representation  falls  vacant, 
there  is  a  candidate  ready ;  a  committee  has  been  at  work  from 
one  November  to  another  on  the  spot;  an  electrical  telegraph 
is  summoned  into  active  energy  by  some  Lucifer,  who  remains 
safely  in  London ;  whence  all  necessary  instructions,  all  neces¬ 
sary  treasures,  and  if  needful,  a  barrister  and  solicitor  to  bully 
and  perplex  the  liberal  electors,  are  transmitted.  Daily  and  other 
journals,  from  the  Times  to  the  Record,  are  sent  down  to  excite 
the  more  vicious  and  stimulate  the  more  religious  amongst  the 
voters ;  the  magistracy  become  suddenly  most  intimate  and  con¬ 
descending  with  every  constable  and  petty  functionary  in  the  place; 
the  country  magnates  stalk  about  the  town,  shaking  hands  with 
their  tenants,  and  calling  at  their  favorite  shops  on  market  day ; 
I’at  farmers,  themselves  tools  to  their  own  landlords,  go  to  their 
ordinaries,  or  grunt  significant  hints  across  the  counters  of 
those  tradesmen  with  whom  they  deal ;  and  finally,  all  these 
various  secret  or  open  springs  of  action,  together  with  gross 
bribery  and  grosser  intimidation,  carry  tlie  day  for  Church  and 
State.  On  the  previous  Sunday,  the  vicar,  rector,  or  curate  of 
tlie  parish,  without  being  at  all  a  political  preacher,  delivered, 
tlirough  the  merest  coincidence,  a  sermon  on  ‘  Meddle  not  with 
‘  them  that  are  given  to  change,’ — or  some  such  text, — insinuat¬ 
ing  as  softly  as  possible  the  identity  between  radicalism  and 
irreligion  !  Local  political  diseases  thus  come  to  infect  our  com¬ 
monwealth,  from  the  sole  of  its  foot  to  the  crown  of  its  head. 
In  this  manner  the  Tories  have  regained  the  ground  they  lost 
by  the  lleform  Bill,  and  by  similar  means  many  imagine  that 
they  will  show  themselves  able  to  retain  it,  through  a  protracted 
period.  May  higher  principles  rite  secumlarent  visus,  omenqut 
levnreuL 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  striking  to  observe  that  after  all, 
the  grand  measure  of  Lord  Grey  has  effected  a  revolution  in 
our  political  world.  None  but  a  popular  administration  can 
now  efficiently  carry  forward  the  executive  and  legislative  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country.  A  recent  piimphlet,  very  ably  written,  has 
observed,  that  ‘the Tories  have  not  this  postulate  in  their  favor; 
‘  they  cannot  be  a  popular  administration.  Nor  although  some 
‘  of  them  have  partially  conformed  to  the  times,  the  times  pro- 
‘  grossing  with  an  accelerated  pace,  they  are  more  distant  than 
‘  when  they  retired  from  office  in  1830, — less  in  harmony  with 
‘  British  sentiment,  and  the  advancing  spirit  of  Europe.  Awk- 
‘  ward  efforts  at  simulation  and  dissimulation,  reluctant  and 
‘  niggardly  concessions  to  the  popular  demands,  ill  tend  to  pro- 
‘  duce  forgetfulness  of  their  past  history,  or  misapprehension  as 
‘  to  their  future  policy,  should  they  really  be  restored  to,  or 
‘  unha))pily  retain  their  power.  Assisted  by  the  envious,  uia- 
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‘  levolent,  and  discontented,  whom  no  concessions  can  satisfy ; 

‘  by  disappointed  placemen,  by  perverse  apostates,  by  that  mass 
‘  of  refuse,  literary  and  political,  which  is  always  in  the  market, 

‘  and  at  the  service  of  the  highest  bidder,  they  have  been  able 
‘  to  delay  and  cripple,  but  not  stifle  public  improvements ;  to 
‘  render  less  speedy  and  efficient,  ministerial  plans  of  ediica- 
‘  tional,  ecclesiastical,  municipal,  and  judicial  amendment.  In 
‘  one  respect  they  have  manifested  consistency  and  exemption 
‘  from  factious  influence,  namely,  whenever  Whig  ministers  from 
‘  weakness  or  necessity  had  any  coercive  measure  to  obtain, 

‘  they  might  always  reckon  on  the  co-operative  support  of  their 
‘  opponents/  Every  word  of  this  is  true  and  correct  to  the 
letter ;  except  that  there  is  no  saying  how  much  longer  dust 
may  be  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  of  the 
county  and  municipal  constituencies,  so  as  that  ‘  the  Tories  ’ 
7/1(11/  sec/n  ‘  to  liave  the  postulate  ’  of  popularity  *  in  their  favor.’ 
Tlie  Reform  Bill,  we  repeat  it,  has  produced  so  great  a  change, 
that  there  ///ust  be  at  least  tlie  ap])earance  of  this  to  support 
any  cabinet  whatsoever.  No  aristocratic  combination  could 
now  set  or  keep  the  machine  of  government  in  motion,  after  the 
fashion  with  which  the  good  old  times  of  Toryism  were  familiar. 
Parliament  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nominates  the 
ministry  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  crown.  The  people, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  possessing  the  franchise,  must  appa¬ 
rently  coincide;  but  their  apathy,  or  weariness,  or  inability  to 
cope  with  corrupt  antagonistic  means,  may  certainly  impart  the 
semblance  of  a  majority  to  a  party  in  the  state  not  permanently 
or  in  reality  possessing  the  necessary  postulate.  A  j)ecnliarity, 
moreover,  of  the  British  public  mind  is,  that  it  has  always  been 
liable  to  extraordinary  revulsions.  Those  who  have  studied  that 
chaj)ter  in  our  history  which  relates  to  the  proposed  exclusion 
from  the  throne  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
Second,  will  immediately  comprehend  to  what  kind  of  reaction 
we  allude.  The  present  times  have  exhibited  something  like  a 
parallel,  we  often  think ;  violent  excitement  for  a  certain  period 
succeeded  by  years  of  correspondent  indifference  and  exhaustion. 
Not  that  the  level  of  intelligence  is  really  falling.  After  all,  it 
merely  amounts  to  the  ebb  and  flow'  and  ebb  again  ol  the  waves 
ot  an  incoming  Hood.  Ihit  then  it  is  the  Hood  of  ages ;  and 
each  billow  may  be  likened  to  the  roll  and  recoil  of  the  past, 
followed  up  by  the  mightier  and  advancing  swell  of  another, 
and  yet  another  generation  !  Whatever  may  be  the  present 
lull  ot  gloominess  or  indisposition,  our  descendants  will  bless  the 
hour  when,  it  the  axe  were  not  literally  laid  to  the  root  ot  the 
aristocracy,  it  was  nevertheless  sharpened  for  that  pur|)ose. 
Mag/id  cst  veritas  et  prevalehit !  The  people  bear  about  them, 
iiuMought  into  their  very  soul,  the  germ  of  concpiesl :  their 
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enemies  carry  in  their  bosoms,  by  an  almighty  decree  of  the 
Most  High,  the  fatal  canker  of  decay. 

We  shall  feel  by  no  means  averse  to  some  consideration  of 
Sir  llobert  Peel,  apart  from  his  followers,  provided  his  future 
|)rocedures  will  permit  us  to  do  so.  The  members  of  his  tail  in 
fact  distrust  him  :  and  he  despises  them.  Even  in  his  late 
Tamworth  address,  he  warns  his  easy  audience  how  soon  he 
might  be  called  upon  ‘  icithout  exciting  alarm  or  apprehension^ 

*  to  apply  those  renovationSy  and  those  repairSy  which  the  lapse  of 

*  tinWy  or  altered  circumstances y  may  have  rendered  advisable  in 
‘  our  ancient  institutions^  TIiosC  who  cheered  this  sentence  so 
loudly  and  vehemently,  as  we  are  told  they  did,  must  have  been 
far  gone  in  their  cups,  not  to  perceive  to  what  reforms  it  might 
open  the  door ;  or  not  to  remember  the  resistance  which  both 
their  orator  and  themselves  made,  a  few  years  ago,  against  all 
modifications  in  that  constitution  then  pronounced  perfect  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Many  of  them,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  medical  men ;  whom  the  rich  claret  of  Drayton 
Manor  having  thrown  into  a  delightful  though  delusive  state  of 
mesmeric  somnambulism,  there  remained  no  longer  any  sensitive¬ 
ness  with  regard  to  the  extractions  or  amputations  which  their 
favorite  conservative  practitioner  may  after  all  be  about  to  in¬ 
flict  upon  the  body-politic.  We  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  minds, 
tliat  however  the  Premier  may  serve  his  opponents,  he  will  at 
all  events  terribly  annoy,  if  he  does  not  totally  disappoint  his 
supporters.  The  Tories,  unhappily  for  themselves,  can  neither 
do  with  him,  nor  without  him.  lie  will  occupy  the  most  curious 
and  critical  position  which  any  minister  has  ever  held  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  will  there  have  to  talk  a  vast  deal 
of  Toryism,  and  act  a  vast  deal  of  Liberalism.  Every  night  of 
his  life,  during  the  parliamentary  session,  he  must  be  walking 
upon  eggs  !  To  one  side  his  whole  phasis  of  conduct  w  ill  offer 
an  aspect  of  valiant  battle  against  innovation  ;  to  the  other  it 
will  wear  every  possible  disposition  to  surrender  proved  abuses. 
The  Established  Church  will  demand  his  homage,  and  receive  it 
too,  in  empty  j)rofessions  of  devotedness,  on  all  conceivable 
occasions  :  but  there  will  be  no  money  forthcoming ;  not  a 
sixpence  towards  church  extension,  both  the  honorable  member 
for  the  great  conservative  university  and  our  friends  the  non¬ 
conformists  may  depend  upon  it.  Nay,  we  should  not  w'onder 
at  all  at  his  pretending  to  abolish  church  rates,  by  some  such 
dishonest  juggle  as  that  of  Lord  Althorp;  which,  although  it 
would,  for  so  long  a  time  as  it  might  be  tolerated,  hand  over  to 
our  hierarchy  a  large  sum  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  must 
nevertheless  bar  their  claims  for  ever  to  the  much  larger  amount 
of  about  1*500,000  per  annum,  which  is  now  levied  from  the 
compidsory  impost.  Messrs.  Inglis,  Gladstone,  and  Company, 
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will  soon  find  this  out ;  and  our  prelates  may  command  their 
archdeacons,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  avowed  they  could 
always  do,  to  get  up  a  few  thousand  clerical  protests  in  the 
shape  of  parochial  petitions.  The  mighty  Premier  will  just 
encounter  this  hypothetical  tempest  of  dust  and  parchment  witli 
renewed  asseverations  respecting  his  profound  and  cordial  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  after 
the  whole  farce  is  gone  through,  it  will  be  discovered  that,  in 
spite  of  the  triumphs  of  Toryism,  the  church  will  have  really 
gained  nothing  but  words, — empty,  glozing  words, — which  add 
no  value  to  tithes,  and  confer  no  additional  revenues  upon 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

There  are  two  things  which  all  established  religions  inces¬ 
santly  gape  for, — as  the  grave  yawns  for  its  prey, — namely,  ])elf 
and  power;  and  the  priesthood  of  such  religions  may  be  divided 
into  the  two  classes  panting  respectively  for  one  or  the  other  of 
these  secular  rewards.  Pure,  unmingled  worldliness  charac¬ 
terizes  the  first :  pay  them  well,  and  these  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tented.  ‘  Please  your  Reverence,’  said  a  clerk  to  his  incumbent 
one  day,  ‘the  ringers  and  singers  all  go  over  the  hill  on  a 
‘  Thursday  night  to  the  new  Methodist  chapel.’  The  answer  of 
the  parish  pastor  was  simply  to  this  effect,  that  ‘  he  should  never 
‘  feel  much  alarm  at  their  conduct,  the  great  and  small  tithes 
‘followed  that  course  also!’  These  men  are  involved  in  the 


superlative  degree  of  secularity.  But  the  second  rank  comprises 
a  very  different  order  of  hierophants ;  those  w  ho  lust  for  religious 
power.  Their  errors  and  prejudices  assume  the  form  of  spiritual 
princi[)les.  To  aggrieve,  or  disappoint  them,  is  to  insult  the  ark 
of  (iod ;  and  they  curse  accordingly.  Such  was  Archbishop 
Laud  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  such  are  the  Puseyites 
now,  if  we  may  believe  the  British  Critic.  Its  editor  has  por¬ 
trayed  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  life  ;  but  most  certainly  w  ith  even 
more  malevolence  than  justice.  We  have  no  room  for  any  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  third  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  but 
its  conservative  author  has  indignantly  rebuked  Mr.  Newman, 
for  an  unexampled  display  of  imprudence,  malice,  talent,  and 
artifice.  It  fallsout,  that  the  present  Premier  has  not  only  been 
guilty  of  manifesting  a  little  taste  for  utilitarianism,  in  patron¬ 
izing  the  new’  reading  rooms  at  Tamworth,  with  certain  sem¬ 
blances  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  private  judgment ;  but  it  has 
also  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  he  is  resolved  to  take 
no  steps  which  can  openly  aggrandize  the  Oxford  party  ;  none 
of  the  tractarians  are  to  be  elevated  into  high  places ;  nor  w  ill 
any  countenance  be  aflorded  to  the  doctrines  of  exclusive  educa¬ 
tion  and  passive  obedience.  Hinc  Hire  lacrymcr:  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  The  statesman  and  the  divine  only  illustrate  the 
old  fable  ot  the  hedgehog  and  snake  having  to  ride  in  a  bag 
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together.  The  thin  and  speckled  cuticle  of  the  reptile  gets  the 
worst  of  it  from  the  prickles  of  his  fellow  traveller ;  who  can, 
moreover,  roll  himself  up  into  a  ball,  to  be  tossed  hither  and 
thither,  uninjured  by  the  hisses  of  contempt  or  the  kicks  of  expe¬ 
diency.  Hence  the  ire  and  fury  of  the  ambiguous  and  critical 
theologian ;  for  this  reason  has  he  protruded  a  forked  and  slan¬ 
derous  tongue  against  that  minister,  who  is  an  impersonation  of 
the  politics  natural  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  present 
position ;  but  whose  spines  he  cannot  pierce,  nor  fasten  on  his 
moral  character  a  fang,  ^ot  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
believe,  with  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  the 
Editor  of  the  British  Critic,  and  the  Catholicus  of  the  Times, 
are  actually  one  and  the  same  person :  although  the  tone  of  the 
two  journals,  in  stirring  up  the  lower  classes  of  this  country  for 
base  purposes,  against  the  new  Poor-law,  has  been  too  often 
identical.  But  that  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the 
innate  subtlety  of  the  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  that  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  we  can  readily  understand  : 

A  mho  florentes  actatibus,  Arcades  ambo  ! 

The  dissertations  of  the  presbyter  may  well  float  upon  the  tide 
of  time  alongside  the  speeches  of  the  minister  :  so  that  should 
posterity  condescend  to  study  either  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be 
concluded  that  the  dulness,  which  antiquity  attributed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Boeotia,  was  surpassed  by  an  analogous  peculi¬ 
arity  in  the  climate  of  one  of  our  own  universities ;  whose  sons 
astonished  both  the  pulpit  and  the  senate,  by  rendering  language 
a  traitor  to  truth  and  common  sense, — an  insidious  instrument 
for  veiling,  rather  than  revealing,  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
mankind  ! 


We  have  waited  to  the  last  moment  that  our  circumstances 
will  allow,  in  order,  if  {possible,  to  lay  before  otir  readers  any 
tangible  matter  which  feir  Robert  Peel  might  throw  out,  ex- 
j)lanatory  of  his  future  intentions.  But  we  have  waited  in  vain. 
The  Cabinet  is  formed  in  all  its  details ;  yet  plainly  loving  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light, — from  which  one  cannot  but  infer,  that 
its  deeds  will  be  evil.  The  premier,  when  rising  again  and  again, 
as  if  to  gratify  gasping  expectation,  has  elaborately  proposed 
processes  for  w  arming  and  ventilating  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  for  centralizing  some  royal  vegetable  gardens ; — but 
as  to  candor,  practical  patriotism,  or  development  of  future 
foreign  or  domestic  policy,  there  seems  to  be  neither  sound  nor 
sign  T  For  five  dreary  months  the  Bucentaur  of  the  State  is  to 
rest  upon  its  oars,  or  take  its  chance;  parliament  having  merely 
been  called  together  to  transfer  office  from  the  Reformers  to  the 
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Tories  !  No  sooner  are  they  in  possession  of  power  and  patron¬ 
age,  than  their  eyes  and  ears  close  against  tlie  penury  and 
starvation  of  the  lower  classes :  and  this  too  when  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Salford,  Sheffield,  and  Stockport  had  declared  that  in 
the  first  of  these  places  there  were  1500  houses  vacant, — in  the 
second  3266, — and  in  the  third  not  above  one  in  ten  of  tlie 
operative  dwellings  inhabited!  Meanwhile  the  venerable  mem¬ 
ber  for  Middlesex  has  just  now  only  discovered  that  we  are 
‘  governed  by  an  aristocracy  !’  We  have  done  our  best  to 
enlighten  him  and  others,  for  some  years,  on  this  subject.  The 
most  painfully  interesting  topic  to  mention  is,  that  the  bitter 
supporters  of  the  existing  corn  laws  have  prominently  joined  the 
new  ministry.  The  cries  of  an  agonizing  population  appear  not 
to  have  reached  the  proper  pitch  of  menace  and  alarm  ; — if  one 
may  judge  merely  from  the  coolness  of  those  who  tell  us  that 
we  must  wait  till  February !  Let  the  monopolists,  however, 
well  remember  the  admonition  of  a  Roman  even  under  Nero — 
nescit  plebes  jejuna  timer e  !  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  national 
])rospects  more  cheerless,  amidst  the  apathy  of  the  rich,  the 
discontent  of  the  })oor,  the  murmurs  of  approaching  political 
earthquakes  on  the  continent,  and  the  gathering  of  war-clouds 
at  Washington.  Toryism  has  constituted  itself  the  keeper  of 
the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  under  alarmingly  fearful  respon¬ 
sibilities.  In  the  new  cabinet,  the  warmest  supporters  and  the 
hottest  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  sit  side  by  side, — ‘  bland 
‘  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles  !’  Is  the  present  admi¬ 
nistration  a  coalition, — or  is  simple  apostasy  lord  of  the  ascen¬ 
dant?  If  the  former, — the  nation  will  recall  many  inglorious 
days,  when  the  Northites  and  Foxites  sat  shamelessly  on  the 
same  benches  :  if  the  latter,— history  will  consign  them  to  well 
merited  and  perpetual  infamy.  Already  has  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  given  utterance  to  one  of  those  winged  follies,  about  rthe 
‘  perfection  of  things  as  they  are,’  which  have  once  before  j)roved 
so  fatal  to  his  party,  and  so  fortunate  to  his  opponents.  VVHiat 
we  regret  most  is  the  probable  annihilation  of  the  Whigs,  as  a 
separate  and  constitutional  section  of  the  country,  eo  nomine ; 
connected  as  that  name  has  been  with  so  much  that  is  compre¬ 
hensive  and  magnanimous.  Had  they  but  been  wise  in  their 
generation, — could  they  but  have  cast  out  the  leaven  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  and  oligarchy  in  time,  they  might  still  have  reigned 
and  flourished.  The  ground  between  their  old  class  prejudices 
and  genuine  patriotism  was  cleaving  every  day  more  widely 
asunder;  and  their  honest  course  should  have  been  to  have 
vaulted  across  the  gulf,  without  the  delay  of  a  moment.  This 
they  have  now  discovered, — unhappily,  when  it  is  too  late ; 
since  necessity  having  at  last  spurred  them  on  to  the  final 
spring,  the  pawn  was  widercalndatedy  and  they  now  fall  short  of 
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the  rock  of  safety  !  The  people  at  large,  however,  can  have  no 
reason  for  despair :  for  let  them  be  but  true  to  themselves,  and 
an  ultimate  triumph  will  be  engendered  from  the  very  depths  of 
their  present  difficulty. 


nvitf 

The  Leisure  of  some  inters  Hours  at  Genera,  deroted  to  a  few  Sermons. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Keimard,  of  8t.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
Gayton,  Northainptoiisliire.  London  :  llatcLard  and  JSon. 

Whenever  we  can  we  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  judgment 
of  the  works  noticed  in  our  pages,  by  allowing  their  authors  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  by  introducing  them  with  fair  specimens  of 
their  talents  and  pretensions  in  the  form  of  quotations.  Mr.  Kennard 
will  have  no  reason  to  blame  us  if  we  pursue  this  method  in  his  case. 
We  shall  give  two  extracts  from  his  volume,  one  from  the  preface,  and 
the  other  from  his  sermon,  ‘  The  Two  Sisters.* 

‘  In  a  small  bark  I  have  here  freighted  the  inmost  convictions  of  my 
soul ;  they  are  my  all  of  earthly  treasure ;  if  it  contains  his  precious 
truth,  and  is  likely  to  bring  souls  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ’s  redeeming 
and  saving  love,  then  I  know  no  sea  can  be  so  rough,  and  no  wind 
adverse,  but  that  it  shall  glide  over  its  surface  and  reach  many 
a  distant  port,  and  be  again,  as  the  angel  messenger  to  the  Palestine 
shepherds,  a  herald  of  good  news.  But  if  it  is  not  thus,  if  too  little 
of  heaven  is  discernible,  then  let  it  sink  in  the  calmest  waters,  and  be 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  0Efl  MONH  AOHA.* 

‘  We  are  living  in  days  of  economy  and  rigid  parsimony,  and  when 
we  plead  for  the  house  of  God  that  it  should  be  set  apart  with  honor, 
and  decorated  as  becometh  the  most  high,  oh,  then,  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  plainness,  and  neatness,  and  simplicity.  Hypocrites,  selfish  hypo¬ 
crites  that  we  are  !  We  dwell  in  houses  of  cedar,  we  spare  no  expense 
to  embellish  our  dwellings  ;  we  take  as  much  pains  to  bring  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  rarest  and  most  precious  ornaments  as 
ever  Solomon  did  for  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  ;  we  clothe  our 
doors  with  carpets  that  hardly  from  their  softness  give  back  the  treading 
of  the  foot ;  we  drink  out  of  silver,  and  the  golden  plate  gleams  from 
the  sideboard  ;  we  have  the  songs  of  minstrels  to  cheer  our  evening 
hour,  and  we  sit  on  velvet :  I  speak  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  rich 
and  noble  in  our  land.  And  how'  do  we  treat  God  ?  We  put  him  off 
with  the  cheapest,  the  most  ordinary,  the  m(>st  common  materials  that 
we  have  ;  we  take  no  pains  to  do  him  honor — any  thing  will  do  for 
him.  The  rich  carved  mouldings,  the  polished  oak,  the  beauteous 
screen,  the  colored  glass  that  at  evening  sun  sheds  its  hallowed  light 
and  wakens  a  deep  religious  emotion,  in  the  feeling  heart,  of  solemnity 
VOL.  X.  2  m 
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and  awe ;  the  strains  of  music,  practised  to  rehearse  his  praise ;  the 
finest  voices  that  can  be  procured ;  the  men  singers  and  the  women 
singers  that  make  the  harmony  breathe  of  heaven,  and  wliicli  were 
heard  in  our  churches — all  gone!  In  a  few  of  our  cathedrals  still 
preserved,  but  now  deserted.  A  few  stragglers  that  passing  tlirouijh 
the  town  would  observe  the  beauties  of  the  architecture,  saunter  with 
careless  gait  and  unmeasured  step,  and  stare  about  as  if  the  song  they 
heard  was  to  do  them  honor,  and  not  the  Being  by  whose  word  they 
breathe.  This  is  the  modern  way  of  honoring  God ;  and  if  we  ask, 
when  a  church  is  building,  for  funds  to  ornament  it,  for  carved  work, 
for  a  grand  and  tuneful  organ,  for  decorations  worthy  of  our  Bene, 
factor,  we  are  replied  to  in  the  language  of  the  traitor  Judas  ;  for 
nothing  that  we  have  is  ours,  all  being  God’s  to  be  used  in  his  service ; 
but  because  we  have  the  bag,  and  bear  what  is  put  therein,  and  pur¬ 
loin,  like  Judas,  for  our  own  wants,  and  our  own  luxuries,  and  our 
own  depraved  tastes  and  comforts,  we  cry,  ‘  Why  was  all  this  waste  of 
money  ?’  * 

We  cannot  forbear  exclaiming,  ‘  Why  all  this  waste  of  ink  ?*  3Ir. 
Kennard  tells  us  :  ^  the  work,’  he  says,  ‘  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
masterly  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  on  the  sermons  of  the  late  lamented 
Augustus  Hare,  where  the  editor  lamented  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
sermons ;  and  that  from  no  lack  of  qualification  in  the  writers,  hut 
l)ecause  they,  either  by  using  abstruse  terms  wrote  above  the  capacity 
of  their  hearers,  choosing  argumentative  and  doctrinal  subjects  of  little 
real  practical  bearing ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  mistaking  prosiness  for 
plainness,  enlisted  none  of  the  graces  of  literature,  and,  content  with 
proclaiming  the  truth,  made  it  as  little  attractive  as  they  could ;  and 
thus  glided  over  the  surface  without  engaging  the  careful  attention  and 
infiuencing  the  heart.’ 


Peace  for  the  Christian  Mourner;  or  E,v  tracts  from  Carious  Christian 
Authors  on  the  Subject  of  Affliction.  Selected  l>y  Mrs.  I).  Drumnunul. 
IVith  a  Preface  by  the  Pec.  1).  Drummond.,  B.A..,  O.ro/?.,  and  Minis^ 
ter  of  Trinity  Chapel.,  Edinburgh.  And  an  Original  Pajfer  on 
Christian  Ccmsolationj  by  the  Pec.  Hugh  White.  London:  J.  iind 
G.  Seeley. 

As  every  house,  sooner  or  later,  becomes  a  house  of  mourning,  and 
as  every  child  of  Adam  must  drink  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  which 
he  bequeathed  U>  all  his  posterity,  the  season  must  arrive  to  every  one 
of  us  when  we  shall  stand  in  the  most  absolute  need  of  religious  conso¬ 
lation,  and  happy  they  who,  before  they  enter  into  tlie  dark  valley  of 
affliction,  have  secured  to  themselves  the  possession  of  Christian  piety  ; 
fi>r  ]>eace  is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  mourner,  and  of  none  besides. 
This  even  he  must  seek  in  God’s  appointed  way  ;  and  every  line  tliat 
is  written  to  |H)int  out  this  to  him,  and  to  encourage  him  in  it,  ought 
to  be  received  as  an  invaluable  treasure.  In  this  view  the  varied 
contents  of  this  portable  manual  are  almve  all  price.  These  contents 
are  well  arranged.  The  portions  selected  are  from  eminent  Christian 
writers,  and  there  is  no  condition  of  human  sorrow  that  is  left  un- 
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touched.  The  editor  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  while  many  ad¬ 
mirable  works  have  been  \\Titten  on  the  subject  of  affliction,  the  greater 
number  of  them,  for  the  most  part,  take  up  only  certain  sections  of  the 
subject,  while  others,  again,  from  their  size,  are  not  fitted  for  general 
use  ;  ‘and  we  think  such  a  work  as  the  present  was  needed  to  fill  an 
important  place  in  the  library  of  the  Christian  which  has  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  vacant.’ 


The  Centurions,  or  Portraits  of  Uoman  Officers.  12mo.  pp. 

London:  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1H41. 

The  ‘  portraits*  here  drawn  are  those  of  the  centurion  present  at  the 
Saviour’s  crucifixion — the  chief  captain  Lysias — Centurion  Julius — 
centurion  at  Capernaum — and  Cornelius,  The  author  appears  to  be  a 
person  of  amiable  character  and  good  intentions ;  but  we  cannot  think 
Ids  book  is  very  important  or  valuable.  He  possesses  no  great  skill  in 
portrait  painting,  nor  any  great  sagacity  in  analyzing  motives  and  de¬ 
lineating  character.  There  is  much  fancy  in  the  work  ;  and  the 
incidents  recorded  by  the  inspired  writers  are  used  as  pegs  to  hang 
little  episodes  upon,  or  to  suggest  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
persons  suddenly  called  to  act  in  a  public  capacity,  should  demean 
themselves.  He  is  too  prone  to  assign  conduct  to  religious  principle, 
when  a  due  regard  to  otficial  duty  would  satisfactorily  account  for  it. 
This  is  a  serious  defect,  and  especially  belongs  to  his  sketch  of  ‘  Lysias,* 
He  admits  that  in  his  letter  to  Felix,  respecting  Paul,  he  condescended 
to  vmke  a  statement  which  was  not  true ;  and  if  previously  to  this 
occurrence  his  conduct  towards  the  apostle  had  not  been  humane,  ‘  we 
should  be  obliged  to  attribute  all  the  courtesy  we  have  been  admiring, 
not  to  a  conscientious  disposition,  but  to  a  desire  of  consulting  his  own 
interests and  further  on  we  find  this  remark  :  ‘  Little  did  Lysias 
imagine  that  this  whole  transaction  would  be  transmitted  to  future 
ages,  to  be  descanted  upon  so  long  as  the  world  should  last,  or  he 
never  would  have  permitted  his  name  to  descend  sullied  by  a  meanness, 
for  which,  even  in  its  committal,  he  must  have  despised  himself.' 
I'hat  is,  he  did  a  thing  for  which,  had  he  known  it  would  have  been 
made  notorious,  he  w'ould  have  ‘  despised  himself  ;*  but  as  he  did  not 
know  that  it  would  become  notorious,  he  did  it,  and  did  not  ‘  despise 
himself.*  We  certainly  cannot  see  any  decisive  evidence  of  the  piety 
of  Julius.  His  conduct  towards  Paul  during  the  voyage,  amidst  the 
storm,  and  when  the  vessel  was  WTecked,  any  centurion  of  ability  and 
virtue  might  have  exhibited ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  safe,  in  these 
days,  when  religion  is  said  to  walk  in  ‘  silver  slippers,*  to  rest  our  con¬ 
victions  of  the  piety  of  any  one  on  such  slight  grounds.  The  other 
two  characters  are  not  equivocal ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an  able,  prac¬ 
tised,  Christian  writer,  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  and  Cornelius 
might  be  made  deeply  interesting  and  profitable  subjects  for  medita¬ 
tion.  The  last  sermon  but  one  which  the  late  Robert  Hall  nreached 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  former  of  tliese  two,  taking  the  language 
of  the  Jews  to  Christ  as  his  text ;  ‘  Tor  he  loveth  our  nation  and 
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he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue  ;*  and  besides  a  beautiful  exhibition  of 
the  facts  and  characters  contained  in  the  story,  he  presented  his 
audience  with  a  beautiful  dissertation  on  the  origin,  progress,  and 
influence  of  synagogue  worship.  But  he  touched  every  thing  with  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

We  highly  commend  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  writer  of  this  little 
book,  though  we  cannot,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  speak  highly  of  the 
execution,  or  approve  of  many  of  the  opinions  he  has  expressed. 
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Tlic  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
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